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PREFACE 


All history is a vast collaboration—not just the mak- 
ing of it, but the telling of it also. This brief essay on 
the life and career of the Cardinal of Périgord owes so 
much to so many collaborators, living and dead, that it is 
hard to know where their work has left off and mine 
begun. I can hardly begin to acknowledge all of my 
obligations, but my notes will indicate the many scholars 
to whom I am indebted. 

Here I must thank Kenneth M. Setton for sure advice 
and kindly encouragement, and also for my unlimited 
use of the facilities of the Henry Charles Lea Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania of which he is Curator. 
Holden Furber and Elizabeth Chapin Furber read 
the manuscript and made many valuable suggestions. 
I owe much also to Ernest Hatch Wilkins who more 
than once saved me from error when I touched upon 
Petrarch’s career. Professor John Mundy, when re- 


cently in Toulouse, helped in a fruitless hunt for a 
portrait of Talleyrand which at one time was in the 


chapel of the College de Périgord of the University of 
Toulouse. And Jean Secret of Périgueux gave gener- 
ously of his time in the equally unsuccessful search for 
another portrait of the Cardinal which had at one time 
decorated the monastery of Vauclaire. I have enjoyed 
the help of many librarians and archivists, at the Vatican 
archives, the archives in Périgueux, and especially at the 
University of Pennsylvania. I should also like to ex- 
press my thanks to the Canadian Social Science Re- 
search Council, the Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, and the American Council of Learned Societies, 
for grants which allowed me to study in archives and 
libraries both in America and abroad. Finally, I am 
most grateful to the American Philosophical Society for 
this opportunity of publishing the results of my work in 
the Transactions. 

MN. Pd 
Lancaster 
October 28, 1959 
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I. THE EARLY YEARS 


In a recent study of the College of Cardinals in the 
later Middle Ages, Guillaume Mollat, the historian of 
the Avignonese papacy, expresses his regrets that we 
know so little about the more outstanding figures of the 
papal curia. ‘‘We must resign ourselves for the time 
being,” he writes, ‘‘to our ignorance of the doings of the 
Sacred College. What trifling evidence do we have on 
figures as important and influential as . . . Talleyrand 
of Périgord!” ? 

The annals of the past have not often withstood 
Time’s violent erasures—certainly not in the case of 
Talleyrand. By bringing together all the available in- 
formation about him, and putting it into some kind of 
order, it is possible to fill a need, but regrettably Talley- 
rand’s person must remain somewhat obscure. Now 
and again the curtain may be lifted—by Petrarch or 
Matteo Villani, by some anonymous preacher or obscure 
chronicler—but the glance we are allowed is often too 
fleeting to be sure of the meaning of what we have seen. 
There are even times when we are left wondering just 
what it was we did see. About his importance, however, 
during the thirty and more years he occupied his livrée 
in Babylon, there can be no doubt. His contemporaries 
looked upon him as a powerful figure, as indeed he was, 
and his reputation lingered some little time before fol- 
lowing him out of sight over the horizon. But go it did, 
and with it our hopes of knowing much about his char- 
acter or personality. 

Talleyrand was born in 1301 into a world suffering 
irom a series of painful upheavals brought on by the 
consolidation of royal authority and the reaction of a 
papacy too long sustained by heady canonist doctrines of 
temporal supremacy and universal dominion. The dra- 
matic struggle between Pope Boniface VIII and King 


1 Mollat, Guillaume, Contribution a l’histoire du Sacré Collége 
de Clément V a Eugéne IV, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 46: 593, 1951. 


Philip 1V of France, and especially the shocking assault 
on the person of the sick, old Pope, for whom Dante 
would soon prepare a place in hell along with the other 
‘miserable pimps and hucksters that have sold the things 
of God,” * had already set the stage for a fourteenth- 
century papacy whose independence, to a very large 
degree, was bound up with the friendship of the French 
crown. This was to be of especial importance in Talley- 
rand’s future. But in the struggle, and afterwards, 
much was lost. The Church kept reaching out desper- 
ately for the consolations of worldly power in defense 
against the forces undermining Christian obedience, and 
in doing so elicited a chorus of criticism from reformers 
who, as often as not, looked on her as the great mother 
of harlots and abominations foretold in the Apocalypse. 
Inevitably, Talleyrand’s reputation suffered too—whether 
rightly or not, we shall see. 


While Boniface and Philip each in his own way thrust 
the papacy headlong down the dismal road to Anagni 
and Avignon, their struggle might have seemed remote 
in and about the estates of Count Elie Talleyrand VII 
of Périgord, but the outcome would have important 
consequences for the Count’s new-born son. The counts 
of Périgord were important allies of the kings of France 
in the continual struggle with the English in Guienne. 
Elie VII was well rewarded by King Philip for his 
services in the war which broke out in 1294, and al- 
though the subsequent peace of 1303 took from the 
Count much of the land he had been assigned by Philip, 
he was given compensation in Quercy and the Tou- 
lousain.? The Count was now an important figure in a 
crucial area, and the kings of England were anxious to 
win him over. Edward II (1307-1327), on June 8, 
1325, confirmed the privileges accorded to the predeces- 
sors of Elie’s son Archambaud IV, who had by this 
time succeeded his father as Count of Périgord;* but 
Archambaud, like his father before him, remained loyal 
to the King of France, and continued in the struggle 
against the English.* So too did his brother and suc- 








2 L’Inferno, canto 19, in The Comedy of Dante Alighieri the 
Florentine 1: Hell, trans. by Dorothy L. Sayers, 188, Penguin 
Classics, Harmondsworth, 1949. 

3 Maubourguet, J. M., Le Périgord méridional des origines a 
V’an 1370: étude historique, politique et religieuse, 191, Cahors, 
A. Coueslant, 1926. 

4 Tbid., 277, note 1. 

5 See P[ére] Anselme, Histoire généalogique et chronologique 
de la maison royale de France, des pairs, grands officers de la 
couronne et de la maison du roy, et des anciens barons du 
royaume 3: 73, 3rd ed., Paris, 1728, where Archambaud gave 
quittance on May 22, 1327, to Jean Remi, Treasurer of War for 
the King of France, for the sum of 300 livres for his services on 
the frontiers of Gascony; and on June 4, 1327, for another 60 
livres. Cf. Maubourguet, Périgord méridional, 198. 
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cessor, Roger Bernard.® It was this undeviating loyalty 
of the counts of Périgord, at a time when the popes of 
Avignon remained extremely vulnerable to the pressures 
of the French crown, which would guarantee Talley- 
rand’s swift rise in the Church. 

Talleyrand came from a large family. His father had 
married twice, and although his first wife, Philippa, 
Viscountess of Lomagne, bore him only two girls before 
she died,’ his second wife, Brunissende, daughter of 
Roger Bernard II] of Foix and Margaret of Béarn, 
brought him not only a dowry of 6,000 livres tournois, 
but also peace of mind respecting the succession to his 
county of Périgord. Before her husband was killed in 
1311 she had presented him with at least seven children, 
three of whom were male. The eldest, Archambaud, 
succeeded to the county on the death of his father, and 
in 1334, when he himself died without direct heir, was 
succeeded in turn by the third son, Roger Bernard. By 
this time the second son, baptized Elie after his father 
but like him also popularly known as Talleyrand,* was 


6 There is record of payment being made to him for his serv- 
ice in September and October, 1345, in Viard, Jules (ed.), Les 
Journaux du Trésor de Philippe VI de Valois suivis de l’Ordi- 
narium Thesauri de 1338-1339, 605 (no. 3490), Collection des 
document inédits sur l’histoire de France, Paris, 1899. Cf. Arch. 
dép. des Basses-Pyrénées, E. 624: Roger served with a force of 
200 men-at-arms and 400 infantry, for which he received 10,000 
livres; see also Avezou, R., Les Comtes de Périgord et leurs 
domains, Bull. Soc. hist. et arch. du Périgord 52: 143, 1925. 

7 Anselme, Hist. gén. et chron. 3: 72-73. Marquise became a 
nun in the house of the Clarissas in Périgueux ; Aremburge died 
young. 

8 Mollat, Guillaume, Jean XXII (1316-1334): Icttres com- 
munes analysées d’aprées les registres dits d’Avignon et du 
Vatican 7: 124 (no. 30945), Paris, Boccard, 1919: “. . . Tha- 
layrandus alias dictus Helyas . . .”; and ibid. 7: 162, 164-165, 
294 (nos. 40319, 40338, 40341, 41559) (henceforth this work will 
be referred to as Mollat, Jean XXII). Talleyrand was probably 
born between September 12 and October 10, 1301. On October 
10, 1324, he was in his twenty-fourth year (Baluze, E., Vitae 
paparum Avenionensium, hoc est historia pontificum Romanorum 
qui in Gallia sederunt [new ed. by Guillaume Mollat] 2: 273, 
Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1927; henceforth referred to as Baluze- 
Mollat), and so must have been born before October 10, 1301. 
On September 12, 1320, he was eighteen (Mollat, Jean XXII 3: 
185 [no. 12343]), and so must have been born after September 
12, 1301. These terminal dates are not contradicted by three 
other references to his age in the papal correspondence: on 
October 25, 1307, he was not yet seven years old (Regestum 
Clementis papae V ex Vaticanis archetypis ... nune primum 
editum cura et studio monachorum ordinis S. Benedicti 2: 92 
[no. 1928], Rome, 1885; henceforth referred to as Regestum 
Clementis V) ; on January 23, 1314, he was twelve (ibid. 9: 73 
[no. 10249]) ; and on July 15, 1322, he was twenty (Mollat, Jean 
XXII 4: 129 [no. 15796]). There are, however, two exceptions, 
to one of which Mollat has called attention (Baluze-Mollat 2: 
273, note 2). This is a bull of January 4, 1328, referring to 
Talleyrand’s appointment to the See of Limoges in May, 1324, 
and the dispensations he received because he was not of canon- 
ical age, and held the archdeaconry of Richmond of York, and 
because of his defects in age and order, being only in minor 
orders and in his twenty-first year. This would seem to imply 
that he was born in 1303-1304, but in view of the other evidence 
it is more than likely an error. A possible explanation may be 
that Talleyrand was in his twenty-first year when he received 
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a cardinal in Avignon, and therefore presumably not 
much interested in the comital dignity. His younger 
brother Roger had also been marked out for a career in 
the Church, but this was cut short when he succeeded 
Archambaud as Count of Périgord.® Of Brunissende’s 
daughters we shall have occasion to note again only 
Agnes, who married John of Gravina, younger brother 
of King Robert of Sicily.*° Thus was established that 
connection between Talleyrand and the royal house of 
Naples which would drag him into the hectic affairs of 
south Italy during the reign of Queen Joan I. 

About Talleyrand’s childhood we can make only a few 


the archdeaconry of Richmond (see appendix A). The second 
exception is a reference on April 1, 1319 to his age as being 
sixteen, indicating a birth after April 1, 1302 (Mollat, Jean 
XXII 2: 354 [no. 9173] ). 

® See, for example, the benefices he obtained in 1328 which his 
brother Talleyrand gave up on becoming Bishop of Auxerre, in 
Mollat, Jean XXII 7: 164 (nos. 40338-40340), and index for 
numerous other references. 

There seems to have been a fourth son, Fontaurés, about 
whom nothing is known. Cf. Dessalles, Léon, Histoire du 
Périgord 2: 116, Périgueux, 1885: “. . . dont la vie resta sans 
éclat.” Anselme, Hist. gén. et chron. 3: 73, refers instead to a 
Fortanier of Périgord who, he thinks, is possibly the same 
person, and who was still living in 1355. There is still another 
Fortanier, however, who held the abbey of St. Astier which was 
traditionally held by members of the family of the counts of 
Périgord. Fortanier succeeded Archambaud, Elie VII’s brother, 
as abbot of the house, and when he died in 1342-1343, Talleyrand 
took the abbey for himself; see Leporace, Tullia Gasparrini, 
Regesta chartarum Italiae: Le Suppliche di Clemente VI 1: 
164-165 (no. 389), Rome, Istituto storico italiano per il medio 
evo, 1948. 

'0 The contract of marriage is in Arch. dép. des Basses- 
Pyrénées, E. 619. It is of some interest to note that the 
youngest of the girls, Aremburge, was married to Jacques de la 
Vie, grandnephew of Pope John XXII; for the marriage-con- 
tract, thid., E. 618. For Pope John’s gifts to the bride, see 
Schafer, K. H., Die Ausyaben der apostolischen Kammer unter 
Johann XXII. nebst den Jahresbilansen von 1316-1375, 226, 228, 
Vatikanische Quellen zur Geschichte der papstlichen Hof- und 
Finanzverwaltung 1316-1378 2: Paderborn, 1911. Aremburge 
was married a second time, to Pierre de Grailly (Dessalles, 
Hist. du Périgord 2: 116). The Talleyrand de Grailly for whom 
in 1343 our Talleyrand, now a cardinal, obtained a canonry in 
Lincoln and the prebend of Leighton Buzzard, was probably 
born of this marriage (Calendar of entries in the papal registers 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland: Petitions to the Pope, ed. 
by Bliss, W. H. 1: 75, London, 1896 [henceforth referred to as 
CPP]). So also was Pierre de Grailly, Canon of Hereford, 
referred to as Talleyrand’s nephew (Leporace, Suppliche di 
Clemente VI 1: 239). 

Talleyrand’s two other sisters were Joan, who married Pons, 
seigneur of Castillon, and Margaret, who married Amaury de 
Lautrec (Dessalles, Hist. du Périgord 2: 115-116), for whose 
son, Archambaud, Cardinal Talleyrand obtained several ben- 
efices (Vidal, J. M., Benoit XII [1334-1342]: lettres communes 
analysées d’aprés les registres dits d’Avignon ct du Vatican 1: 
50 [no. 414], Paris, A. Fontemoing, 1904; henceforth referred 
to as Vidal, Benoit XIJI; see also Leporace, Suppliche di 
Clemente VI 1: 239; Baluze-Mollat, 2: 283). Archambaud 
later (1357) became Bishop and Count of Chalons-sur-Marne 
(Devic, C., and J. Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc 9: 
577 [new ed.], Toulouse, 1885; Gams, P. B., Series episcoporum 
ecclesiae catholicae, 535, Ratisbon, 1873). On Amaury (III) de 
Lautrec see Devic and Vaissete, op. cit. 10: 22. 
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scant conjectures. The chief residence of the counts of 
Perigord until mid-century was the castle of La Rolphie. 
It was built on the ruins of the old Roman amphitheatre 
in Vesunia, as the city of the Petrucorii was called until 
the fourth century. The few remains of the amphitheatre 
form the setting for a small park in present-day 
Périgueux, giving challenge to nimble boys and cool 
seclusion to young lovers; but of the castle nothing re- 
mains. It was abandoned by the family in favor of 
Montignac in 1340, and was finally destroyed by royal 
command at the end of the fourteenth century.’? It was 
here that Talleyrand probably grew up, and in all likeli- 
hood, since he was early destined to a church career, 
took his lessons at the school in the Church of St. 
Front,‘ a unique expression of Byzantine architecture 
on French soil, since 1669 the cathedral but in the four- 
teenth century still a collegiate church. Certainly it was 
in St. Front that he received his first orders, as he 
himself tells us.'* As for his education, we know very 
little. At the age of six he was being addressed by Pope 
Clement V as a scholar..* In January, 1311, at the 
request of the Count his father, Talleyrand received per- 
mission from Pope Clement, while attending school up 
to the age of fifteen and university thereafter, to enjoy 
the fruits of his benefices for the next three years with- 
out taking up residence.’® In 1320 came three indul- 
gences from Pope John XXII (1316-1334) : in Feb- 
ruary, permission to receive the fruits of his benefices 
for five years, ‘‘causa studii”;** in August, permission 
to undertake the study of civil law for five years, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was primicerius in the 
Church of Metz;?** and in October another indulgence 
to study civil law for five years, now addressed to him 
as Archdeacon of London as well as Primicerius of 
Metz.'* It is apparent that by this time he had begun 
his university studies in law. We have no direct evi- 
dence as to the university he attended. It was not Paris, 
where instruction in civil law had long since been banned 
by Pope Honorius III. It was undoubtedly Toulouse 
where, just before his death, Talleyrand made provision 
for the foundation of a college for poor Perigordine stu- 


dents.’* When he became Bishop of Limoges, in Octo- 


ber, 1324, Tallevrand was still a student, and probably 
remained such throughout his episcopate, although free 


11 Avezou, R., Les Comtes de Périgord et leurs domains, Bul. 
Soc. hist. et arch. du Périgord 52: 238-241. 

12. Cf. Dessalles, L., Notice historique sur le cardinal de 
Périgord, Calendrier administratif de la Dordogne, 260, 1844. 

13 See his last will and testament in Marténe, E., and U. 
Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum 1: 1469, Paris, 1717. 

14 Regestum Clementis V 2: 92 (no. 1928). 

15 Tbid. 6: 27-28 (no. 6479). 

16 Mollat, Jean XXII 3: 62 (no. 10974). 

17 Tbid. 3: 147 (no. 11980). 

18 [bid. 3: 200 (no. 12495); Calendar of entries in the papal 
registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland: Papal letters, 
ed. by Bliss, W. H., 2: 210, London, 1895; henceforth referred 
to as CPL. 

19 See below, p. 69. 
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from the necessity of maintaining university residence. 
This is confirmed by a papal grant, made on April 25, 
1325, by which the Bishop-elect of Limoges was given 
the faculty of studying civil law under any person he 
chose, in his own residence, for one year from the follow- 
ing October 1.°° Such is the extent of our knowledge of 
Talleyrand’s student life, although it is interesting to 
note that even after he became Bishop of Auxerre in 
1328, and was consecrated as such, which probably 
marked the end of his formal education, he did not 
abandon his studies. He caused to be built a cloister, 
like that of a monastery, in back of the house in Hodan 
near Varzy which had been acquired by one of his 
predecessors at Auxerre. There he continued to pursue 
his studies while he left the administration of the diocese 
to another.*? 

While he had been acquiring a knowledge of the law 
for which he would enjoy a certain reputation, as well 
as dabbling in astronomical studies,?? Talleyrand had, 
through the influence of his family, acquired several 
church benefices from which he drew his livelihood. 
The system of papal provisions to, and reservations of, 
ecclesiastical benefices was complete in all its essentials 
before the fourteenth century. The practice of the popes 
of recommending clerics for benefices was gradually 
transformed into a right to confer benefices with little or 
no consideration of the wishes of the ordinary collator, 
whether bishop, chapter, convent, or lay patron. In 
1265 Clement IV added to this relatively novel theory a 
new papal claim, to reserve for the disposition of the 
Holy See alone all those benefices vacated in the Roman 
curia. ‘Thus to the theory of provision there was added 
the theory of reservation—a theory capable of almost 
unlimited expansion.” ** In fact, here was a system 
which would, by its extension and by the elaboration of 
“expectancies,” fulfill the functions of a system of taxa- 
tion, sorely needed by the universal Church. It was a 
system, however, which would bring down upon the 
Church and its leaders a growing criticism: kings and 
magnates lost their rights and their revenues ; archbish- 
ops and bishops were burdened with incompetent and 
unsuitable papal providees; provisions were made to 
benefices which were not vacant; claims and counter- 


20 Mollat, Jean XXII 5: 353 (no. 22064). 

21 De gestis episcoporum Antissiodorensium 2: 70, in Migne, 
J. P., Patrilogiae latinae cursus completus 138: 369. 

22 Wickersheimer, Ernest (ed.), Recueil des plus célébres 
astrologues et quelques hommes doctes faict par Symon de 
Phares du temps de Charles VIII, 219, Paris, Champion, 1929: 
“Tailliarandus fut en ce temps homme de bonne et religieuse 
conversacion, natif d’Ytalie, comme plaist a aucuns, lequel tant 
ayma la science des estoilles, que d’icelle il pratiqua tellement, 
que finablement il en fut fait cardinal du tiltre Saint Perre aux 
Liens. Cestui fut envoyay par le pappe Ignocent VI en diverses. 
legacions et composa ung libelle de astrologie intitullé Flos 
planetarum.” 

23 Barraclough, Geoffrey, Papal provision: aspects of church 
history constitutional legal and administrative in the later middle 
ages, 9, Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1935. 
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claims gave rise to a staggering burden of litigation in 
the court of Rome; pluralism was rife, as was non- 
residence; but especially, the fees and other costs in- 
volved in obtaining a benefice led to a growing concern 
over a system which amounted, it seemed, to the sale 
of church offices. 

It is on these grounds—that the system of provisions 
was an instrument of papal greed—that it has continued 
to attract criticism and condemnation. But it was a 
system which grew, not in accordance with any definite 
papal policy, but in response to the needs of petitioners, 
from whom came the initiative, and who sought to make 
use of the papal right of intervention. The Count of 
Périgord was sucha one. Talleyrand was only six years 
old when, at the request of his father, he received 
Clement V’s permission to receive the clerical tonsure 
from any bishop whatever, and thus enjoy the right to 
hold ecclesiastical benefices.** A few months later, again 
at the bidding of his father, Talleyrand received permis- 
sion to receive the fruits of his prebend in the Church of 
St. Caprais in the diocese of Agen, where he had been 
made a canon, for three years, without taking up res- 
idence.*> In the next few years other grants quickly 
followed, some of considerable value. 

Although several of Clement’s concessions to the boy 
Talleyrand were made at the request of the Count of 
Perigord, it has been suggested that there was another, 
more potent, influence at work, that of the Countess. 
Though convinced of the slanderous nature of the re- 
mark, we cannot forbear quoting Eustace Kitts: “those 
who wanted rich benefices in the time of Clement the 
Fifth laid their petitions on the white bosom of the 
beautiful Brunissende of Foix.” °° The only source we 
have for the relations between Talleyrand’s mother and 
Pope Clement is highly suspect. Giovanni Villani, who 
calls the Pope a simoniac with a great greed for money, 
tells us that Clement not only trafficked in benefices, but 
that his personal life was notorious for its luxury. “It 
was said,” he goes on, ‘that he publicly kept as his lady- 
friend the Countess of Périgord, daughter of the count 
of Foix—a most beautiful lady.” ** We are not called on 
here either to defend the virtue of the lady or to relieve 
Pope Clement of the odium of Villani’s charge ; however, 
the prejudice of the Italian chronicler against the French 
Pope who removed the papal curia from Italy is obvious, 
and the fact that, among all the other charges he makes 
against Clement, Villani still confesses that this one is 
nothing but hearsay (si dicea), should be enough to 
make anyone hesitate before accepting the story at face 
One need hardly add that Brunissende’s seven 





value. 

24 Regestum Clementis V 2: 92 (no. 1928). 

25 [bid. 3: 67 (no. 2612) (March 23, 1308). 

26 Kitts, Eustace J., In the days of the councils: a sketch of 
the life and times of Baldassare Cossa (afterward Pope John 
the twenty-third), 62, London, A. Constable, 1908. 

27 Villani, Giovanni, 9: 59, in Moutier, Ignazio (ed.), Cronica 
di Giovanni Villani a miglior lesione ridotta 4: 56, Florence, 
1823. 
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or eight children, coming one upon the other up to 1308 
or 1309,?* would have kept her white bosom relatively 
busy without the added burden of ecclesiastical petitions - 
and the death of her husband in 1311, which threw upon 
her the administration of the county on behalf of her 
young son Archambaud, would have kept her busy en- 
ough for the rest of Clement’s pontificate. The facts 
which gave rise to the gossip reported by Villani might 
easily be guessed. Undoubtedly Clement had met Bru- 
nissende and her husband, for he had visited Périgueux, 
The Count of Périgord, as we have noted, was a close 
ally of the King of France; consequently, he enjoyed 
many favors of the French Pope Clement, whose pitiful 
efforts to withstand Philip IV in the matter of the sup- 
pression of the Templars is a measure of his independ- 
ence of action. Nor did the flow of benefices to the 
young Talleyrand stop with his father’s death in 1311. 
Since Brunissende was the guardian of Archambaud 
when he became count, it was obviously at her request 
(although the papal bull refers to that of her son, the 
Count) that Talleyrand, on January 23, 1314, was made 
a canon in the Church of Cahors, with reservation of a 
prebend.*® It was about this time, too, that he received 
an annual pension in the Church of Villeneuve, certain 
tithes pertaining to the Monastery of Moissac, and the 
Church of Valence, his possession of all of which, to- 
gether with his canonry at Cahors, is mentioned in a 
letter of John XXII dated September 7, 1316.°° Italian 
bitterness would hardly need anything more; scandal has 
often been woven from flimsier stuff than this.* 

When John XXII became Pope (August 7, 1316), 
Talleyrand was going on fifteen. It was under the new 
Pope that, in his next fifteen years of life, he would rise 
to episcopal rank and then take his place in the curia as 
a cardinal. By now, the papal curia had acquired that 
Gallic complexion which would mark it throughout its 
stay in Avignon, and would help ensure Talleyrand’s 
advance. John dealt with Talleyrand handsomely, and 
although some of the earlier benefices which he had 
given the young man had to be abandoned in 1318 be- 
cause of the new papal constitution on pluralities, the 
Pope made up for this with a series of new grants so 
lengthy as to indicate clearly that Talleyrand, even this 
early, was marked out for high rank in the Church. 
Most of the earlier benefices were in churches in or 
around Périgueux, as might be expected. But soon 
more valuable benefices further afield came his way, 
including canonries and archdeaconries in Metz, London, 
York, Lyons, Bayeux.** Finally, on October 10, 1324, 
at the age of twenty-three, Talleyrand was made Bishop 
of Limoges. 

28 The birth of the youngest, Aremburge (Dessalles, Hist. du 
Périgord 2: 144). 

29 Regestum Clementis V 9: 73 (no. 10249). 

30 Mollat, Jean XXIJ 1: 23 (no. 219). 

31 Cf. Lizerand, G., Clément V et Philippe IV le Bel, 375-376, 
Paris, Hachette, 1911. 

32 For Talleyrand’s benefices, see appendix A. 
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With Talleyrand well launched on his career, his 
mother Brunissende died.** Her funeral saw one of the 
many dramatic episodes in the long, futile struggle of the 
counts of Périgord with the independent townsmen of 
Périgueux, a struggle in which Talleyrand, in years to 
come, would participate with striking but only short- 
lived success. Brunissende probably died at Montagnac- 
d’Auberoche, where her last will and testament was 
drawn up on Sunday, September 30, 1324. Her body 
was brought to Périgueux for burial in the convent of 
the Friars Minor which lay between the old cité and the 
walls of the town of Puy St. Front, where now there 
stretches the broad, sloping Place Francheville (see 
fig. 3). It was accompanied by her three sons, the 
Count Archambaud IV, the Bishop-elect of Limoges 
Talleyrand, and Roger Bernard, together with her 
daughters and a host of noble ladies, barons, and knights, 
all of whom lodged in the Franciscan convent. It was 
Archambaud’s claim later that the consuls of the town of 
Puy St. Front, followed by a crowd of bourgeois, plan- 
ned an attack on him and his company; they had the 
horn sounded which customarily summoned the towns- 
folk to meeting, and moved on the Franciscan convent in 
dead of night with the intention of slaying the Count and 
and all his people. In the engagement which followed, 
six of the Count’s archers were killed. Archambaud 
brought suit in the Parlement of Paris against the con- 
suls of the town, demanding that in recompense he be 
given that absolute authority over the city and the town 
which his predecessors had lost many years before. The 
consuls, however, in reply to his charge, said that the 
Count, on the pretext of the great number of persons 
who had come to Périgueux for the funeral, demanded 
that the municipality cause a patrol to be made around 
the town, which was granted. But when a patrol had 
gone out beyond the walls of the town, some of the men 
in the Count’s party began to insult the bourgeois, “‘call- 
ing them hicks and mocking them in other ways”; and 
then, going into the convent a moment, where the Count 
was waiting for them, they emerged with their arms and 
fell on the patrol just as it was re-entering the town, 
seriously wounding two of the townsmen. The consuls 
declared unhesitatingly that the Count, “who hated the 
town and townsmen with a great hate,”’ was privy to the 
whole affair. The Parlement made no decision, but 
significantly ordered Archambaud to pay the costs of 
the action.** It was not until John II (1350-1364) 


33 Her last will and testament is in Arch. dép. du Périgord, 
2 E 1386, f. 1. By it Talleyrand and his older brother Count 
Archambaud were made residual heirs, and Talleyrand was 
appointed one of the executors. The exact date of her death is 
not known, but must have followed very close on the dictation 
of her will. 

“4 From an abstract of the process brought by Archambaud 
ca. 1332, in the municipal archives of Périgueux (FF. 24), pub- 
lished in large part in Hardy, M., Département de la Dordogne: 
ville de Périgueux: inventaire-sommaire des archives com- 
munales antérieures a 1790, 209, Périgueux, 1894. 
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became King of France that the counts of Périgord 
enjoyed any real success against the townsmen.*® 

Meanwhile, Talleyrand, now Bishop of Limoges, does 
not seem to have taken up residence in his diocese. Cer- 
tainly he was never consecrated bishop during the three 
years he held the See, because of his youth. Consecra- 
tion would have meant his resignation from his numer- 
ous benefices.*° The income from Limoges was not 
great. The amount which was due to the papal camera 
from each newly appointed prelate was fixed at one- 
third his annual income; ** when we learn, therefore, 
that Talleyrand was supposed to pay 1,600 florins, as 
recorded in the list of obligations kept in the papal 
camera, we can assume that his annual income from the 
bishopric ought to have amounted to around 4,800 
florins.** However, this was far more than he probably 
There is record of his making only two pay- 
ments of 400 florins each into the papal camera,*® and 
Pope John XXII had to give him the usual permission 
to exact a moderate subsidy throughout his diocese for 
his expenses.*° 

If Talleyrand had no part in the administration of his 
diocese,*? his promotion marked his introduction to ec- 
clesiastical administration of a sort. In January, 1325, 
John XXII instructed him to enquire into the case of 
Abbot William of the monastery of Grammont who was 
in debt to one Pilofortis de Rapistagno to the amount of 
400 livres tournois.*? In May, 1326, he was given an- 
other minor matter to deal with, respecting a petition 
made by Peter, Bishop of Carcassonne, who desired to 
establish a collegiate church in his birthplace in the 
diocese of Limoges.** 

The next year the Pope transferred Talleyrand to the 
See of Auxerre.** The provision of Limoges had been 
made, apparently, to augment Talleyrand’s income, and 
introduce him only gradually into ecclesiastical affairs 
without interfering unduly with the progress of his 
studies. The provision of Auxerre marked a second 


35 See Villepelet, R., Histoire de la ville de Périgueux et de 
ses institutions municipales jusqu’au traité de Brétigny (1360), 
89-109, Périgueux, Société historique et archéologique du 
Périgord, 1908. 

36 Mollat, Jean XXII 5: 436 (no. 23002). 

37 See Lunt, William E., Papal revenues in the middle ages 1: 
87, New York, Columbia University Press, 1934. 

38 Gdller, Emil, Die Einnahmen der apostolischen Kammer 
unter Johann XXII, 664, Vatikanische Quellen zur Geschichte 
der papstlichen Hof- und Finanzverwaltung, 1316-1378 1: 
Paderborn, F. Schéningh, 1910. 

39 Tbid., 185, 188. 

40 Mollat, Jean XXII 6: 72 (no. 24084). 

41 He was given permission to reconcile desecrated churches 
and cemeteries in his city and diocese of Limoges for three 
years “per alium” (Mollat, Jean XXII 5: 353 [no. 22065] ). 

42 Tbid. 5: 293 (no. 21411) ; 6: 84 (no. 24208). 

43 Tbid. 6: 179 (no. 25185). 

44 His translation is referred to in a papal bull of December 
23, 1327, by which the See of Limoges was granted to Roger, 
who had been Bishop of Arles (ibid. 6: 112 [no. 30822]); the 
bull which provided Talleyrand with Auxerre was only issued 
on January 4, 1328 (ibid. 7: 124 [no. 30945] ). 
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stage in his career, for the See was considerably richer, 
and Talleyrand was now of canonical age to be con- 
secrated and thus abandon several of his smaller ben- 
efices without fear of financial loss. The two payments 
Talleyrand made into the papal camera, on February 29, 
1328, and February 1, 1330, amounted to 1,100 florins 
each,*® indicating that his income from Auxerre was 
nearly treble what it had been from Limoges. Never- 
theless, the Church of Auxerre was burdened with debt. 
Talleyrand’s predecessor Peter, who had been made a 
cardinal, had been forced to borrow. Now Talleyrand 
had to do so as well. And just as Peter before him, 
Talleyrand too was now given permission by the Pope 
to levy a modest subsidy on his clergy, provided they 
were not exempt, as he had done in Limoges.*® This 
practice, of course, was quite common, allowing the 
bishop to meet his expenses in the papal camera. 

We know little enough about Talleyrand’s career at 
Auxerre. Although he was consecrated bishop, he did 
not administer this diocese either, although he took up 
residence in it—not in the city of Auxerre, however, but 
at Hodan. The business of the diocese was left in the 
hands of one Simon de Crespin.4* Auxerre was only 
another preparatory stage in Talleyrand’s career. His 
rise had been rapid, thanks to the favor of the papacy. 
Not only were he and Pope John XXII related by 
marriage, but of equal importance, his family was noble 
and held a crucial position in France. We have already 
observed that the loyalty of the counts of Périgord to 
the French crown was unquestioned. The preferment 
of Talleyrand by a pope who, while not subservient to 
the French crown, was certainly sensitive to its needs, 
is not in the circumstances surprising. The fact that 
Talleyrand was a younger son in a noble house with a 
superfluity of sons may have caused his entry into the 
Church, but it was the war between the French and 
English in Guienne, and the Count of Périgord’s un- 
failing support of the French crown, that had most to do 


45 Goller, Die Einnahmen der apostolischen Kammer unter 
Johann XXII, 216, 233. For the benefices Talleyrand gave up, 
see Mollat, Jean XXII 7: 162 (no. 40319); 163 (no. 40330) ; 
164-165 (nos. 40338-40341) ; 294 (no. 41559) ; 333 (no. 41908) ; 
337 (no. 41937) ; 8: 226 (no. 44835). 

46 Tbid. 7: 222 (no. 40864). The archpriests of Auxerre paid 
8 livres; of St. Priscus, 6; of Varzy, 6; Puisaye, 8; and the 
prior of Andrie, 21. Cf. L’abbé Lebeuf, Mémoires concernants 
(histoire ecclésiastique et civile d’Auxerre 1: 446, Paris, 1743; 
and see ibid. 2: 102 (no. 182). 

47 [bid. 1: 445; cf. Mollat, Jean XXII 7: 222 (no. 40865) 
(February 11, 1328): “. .. facultas . . . reconciliandi per alium 
ecclesias et coemeteria violata” etc. (italics mine). 

There is notice of Talleyrand at the papal curia on April 14, 
1328, when he gave the emoluments of the audientia in the curia 
of Auxerre to his physician William of Majorca for life. The 
instrument of donation was given “apud Villamnovam prope 
Avinionem” (Mollat, Jean XXII 11: 83 [no. 55708]). He took 
advantage of his presence there to obtain from Pope John a 
“licentia testandi” and the right to choose a confessor who might 
grant full remission of sins “in articulo mortis” (ibid. 7: 220 


[nos. 40856, 40862] ). 
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with his rapid advance once he was started on his career, 
In fact, it carried him into the College of Cardinals. 


Il. THE CARDINAL IN AVIGNON 


The popes of Avignon, in raising churchmen to the 
Sacred College, showed a marked predilection for men 
skilled in civil and canon law—so much so, in fact, that 
they drew upon themselves much criticism for excluding 
theologians from the center of Christendom. The ac- 
cusations were unjust. The College had its theologians 
as well as its lawyers. An Englishman at Avignon wrote 
to John Lutterel, Chancellor of Oxford University (ca. 
1317-1322), urging him to come out to the papal curia: 
“the great and special affection which hitherto our lord 
the Pope [John XXII] had felt towards jurists, for the 
sake of civil learning, he has now wholly and perfectly 
transferred to theologians.” 1 Since, however, the Sacred 
College was essentially a tribunal, Christendom’s highest 
court of appeal, it had great need of men learned in the 
law.* Talleyrand, therefore, had some qualifications for 
his promotion in 1331; his skill in law is well attested. 
His qualifications were much improved, however, by the 
considerable support he enjoyed from the King of 
France. 

Talleyrand’s appointment to the College came when 
he was still thirty years of age, and was the result of a 
strong recommendation made on his behalf by Philip VI. 
Perhaps it is no coincidence that in February, 1330, the 
young Bishop of Auxerre met Philip at Poissy, on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Church of St. Louis 
there.* He probably saw the King again when he was in 
Paris in the following December.* The kings of France, 
as we have noted, owed much to the loyalty of the counts 
of Périgord in the ceaseless struggle with the English. 
At all events, Philip recommended to Pope John XXII 
that, since there were not enough French cardinals in 
the College, he should appoint two more, one of them 
being Talleyrand. The Pope replied that of nineteen 
cardinals at the time, sixteen were French. This seemed 
to him a sizable majority, and he did not think it wise, 
therefore, to add two more. However, he went on to 
appoint one of Philip’s two candidates anyway, Talley- 
rand. The fact that Talleyrand was his relative by mar- 
riage may help to explain John’s choice.° 


1 Snappe’s Formulary, 304, cited in Pantin, W. A., The Eng- 
lish church in the fourteenth century, 16, Cambridge, University 
Press, 1955. 

2 Mollat, G., Contribution a l’histoire du Sacré Collége de 
Clément V a Eugene IV, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 46: 31-32. 

3 L’abbé Lebeuf, AJ émoires concernants l’histoire ecclésiastique 
et civile d’Auxerre 1: iii, 447, note a, Paris, 1743. 

4 See the letter of John XXII to Aycardus de Saya, July 22, 
1331, referring to a letter patent issued by Talleyrand in Paris 
on December 15, 1330 (Mollat, Jean XXII 10: 270 [no. 54320]). 

5 Rinaldi, Oderico, Annales ecclesiastici post Baronium ab 
anno 1198 usque ad annum 1565 15: 429 (an. 1331, cap. 33), 
Cologne, 1691. On the relationship between Pope John and 
Talleyrand, see above, p. 6, n. 10. 
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The appointment took effect on May 24, 1331,° but 
the Pope allowed Talleyrand to retain administration of 
his Church of Auxerre up to the feast of the blessed 
Mary Magdalene (July 22) in order to support the 
expense of his going to the Holy See.‘ Talleyrand 
reached Avignon a few days earlier than this; on the 
expense sheet of the papal kitchen for the year 1331, 
beside the entry covering the week July 13 to July 19, 
there appears the marginal note: “Cardin. de Petragoris 
intravit curiam et omnes cardinales comederunt cum 
domino papa.” * This was the formal banquet given at 
the Pope’s expense for the reception of newly-created 
cardinals. After dinner, seated on his throne, John 
XXII took up a new red hat (which had cost him 
6]. 7s. 10d.) and placed it on the head of the young 
Cardinal Priest who knelt before him. A pontifical of- 
ficial then removed it from his head. Talleyrand kissed 
the feet, then kissed the mouth of Christ’s vicar on earth. 
The simple ceremony was over.” 


With Talleyrand’s appointment to the College, the 
Pope broke the bonds which united him with his Church 
of Auxerre.'® If, however, the Pope no longer ad- 
dressed him as “‘venerabilis frater,” but only as “dilectus 
filius,” he enjoyed no less prestige for that—quite the 
contrary—and there were many additional compensa- 
tions, the most important being in the fruits of office. 
Talleyrand, now Cardinal Priest of St. Peter in Chains 
(S. Petrus ad Vincula) was in a position to supplement 
his income through adding to the benefices he possessed, 
without being obliged, of course, to take up residence. 
The impressive number of benefices which he obtained, 
and the large income which he would enjoy as a result, 
might indicate that the complaints of reformers about 
papal provisions had a substantial foundation. Cer- 
tainly the cardinals, with Talleyrand an outstanding 
example, took advantage of their constitutional struggle 
with the popes (for a greater share in church govern- 
ment during the fourteenth century) to obtain a free 
hand in the matter of provisions, for themselves as well 
as for their relatives and servants. John XXII showed 
a complaisant generosity when it came to the distribution 
of church benefices to his cardinals. Benedict XII 
(1334-1342), who attempted to deal with problems of 





6 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 168. 

7 Mollat, Jean XXII 10: 219 (no. 53694); Rinaldi, Annales 
15: 429 (an. 1331, cap. 33). 

8 Schafer, K. H., Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer 
unter Johann XXII. nebst den Jahresbilanzen von 1316-1375, 
114, note 1, Paderborn, 1911. 

® Jordan, E., Le Sacré Collége au moyen-age, Revue des cours 
et conférences 23: 280-281, 1921-1922; Mollat, Contribution a 
l'histoire du Sacré Collége, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 46: 43-44. For 
the cost of the red hat, the bill for which the Pope did not pay 
until July 9, 1332, see Schafer, Ausgaben der Kammer unter 
Johann XXIT., 529. 

10 See Jordan, Sacré Collége, Revue des cours et conférences 
23: 164. 
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simony and pluralism and is known as something of a 
reformer, was to be no less generous."! 

It is easy to imagine the immense wealth which would 
accrue to the Cardinal of Périgord from the income from 
his benefices over the years, to say nothing of his partic- 
ipation in the regular sources of income enjoyed by the 
cardinals. It need not all be left to the imagination; 
we have one reference to the income he received as 
Archdeacon of Pincerais and Canon in the Church of 
Chartres. In 1351 he was assessed at 470 livres for the 
purpose of paying the thirtieth. In contrast, the pre- 
bend of Loughton in Morthugg, in the province of York 
(the income from which he was never able to enjoy 
anyway )'* was assessed at only 73/. 6s. 8d.1* Other 
than this we are left only with the Cardinal’s last will 
and testament, which will be considered in its proper 
place, to indicate his wealth. It is doubtful that he drew 
much from his benefices in England, but as for France, 
where other cardinals often met opposition to their 
acquisition of benefices,!® there is no indication that 
Talleyrand had any trouble. 

Ecclesiastical benefices, however, did not exhaust the 
sources of Talleyrand’s income. As a cardinal—and one 
of growing influence—his services were often sought by 
those who hoped to attract the papal grace or deflect the 
papal ire. Such a one was Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Trier, who in 1328 laid hands on the vacant See of 
Mainz, asserting that he did so at the request of the 
chapter of the cathedral and certain nobles of that arch- 
diocese, despite the fact that John XXII had reserved 
the See for Henry of Virnebourg, Dean (praepositurus ) 
of Bonn in the diocese of Cologne. Baldwin adminis- 
tered the See for several years with the connivance of 
ecclesiastical and lay persons, on account of which John 
XXII took steps to declare them disobedient and con- 
tumacious. When Benedict XII became pope (1334), 
he caused an investigation of the affair to be made, and 
ordered the results of both John’s and his own processes 
published. Thereupon Archbishop Baldwin sent two 
nuncios to the papal curia, to present his explanations of 
why he had taken over the diocese of Mainz, and to 





11 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 196, 211, 223, 227, 232; but see p. 236 
for a different view: “Omnes etiam dominos cardinales fore 
deceptores sui credebat. Raro supplicationes ipsorum recipere 
volebat, ipsosque non modicum suspectos habebat!” Benedict’s 
policy respecting the collation of benefices has recently been 
studied by Guillemain, Bernard, La Politique bénéficiale du pape 
Benoit XII, 1334-1342, Paris, H. Champion, 1952. 

12 Longnon, Auguste, Powillés de la province de Sens, 184, 
Paris, 1904 Talleyrand had originally received the arch- 
deaconry of Dreux, with a yield of nearly 175 livres (ibid., 
169-172), but had apparently exchanged it for the more profit- 
able Pincerais by November 1, 1343, on which date he received 
papal permission to visit the archdeaconry of Pincerais for five 
years by deputy (Reg. Vat. 152, f. 57 [no. 15]). 

13 See below, p. 47. 

14 Taxatio ecclesiastica Angliae et Walliae auctoritate papae 
Nicholai IV circa A.D. 1291, 297, London, 1802. 

15 See Mollat, Sacré Collége, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 46: 67-69. 
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express his willingness, saving his own honor, to resign 
Mainz into the hands of the Pope. This they proceeded 
to do in full consistory. To smooth over the transfer of 
the control of the archdiocese, Benedict appointed (Jan- 
uary, 1337) two nuncios, Guigo of St. Germain and 
Niccola Capocci (the second of whom we shall meet 
again ),’® to receive the temporalities of the archdiocese 
in the name of the Pope, administer the See, and make 
an inventory of its movables and immovables, its money, 
gold and silver vessels, books, and so forth. After the 
transfer, Guigo and Niccola were to compose the differ- 
ences between the two archbishops. If Baldwin showed 
himself fully cooperative, he might then be relieved of 
the sentences of excommunication and interdict he had 
incurred; if, after six months, peace between the two 
parties could not be established, the matter was to be 
referred to the Holy See. If Baldwin was not coopera- 
tive, the nuncios were to publish the sentences passed 
against him and any others who did not obey them, 
notwithstanding any appeals which might be made to 
the papal curia.‘’ The nuncios left Avignon, and ar- 
rived at Trier on March 19; there they published their 
instructions. Baldwin agreed to a conference with them. 
According to his own story as later told to Cardinal 
Talleyrand, Baldwin was ready to turn over the arch- 
cliocese to the papal nuncios, but when the canons of the 
chapter of Mainz learned of his intention, they refused 
to delegate any of their number to the meeting. When 
Baldwin ordered them to take an oath to the nuncios, 
they replied that since he had resigned the archdiocese 
they need obey him no longer. Baldwin told Talleyrand 
that he had no real authority in Mainz any more, and 
begged him not to listen to any lies about him, but rather 
inform his colleagues and the Pope of the truth—that is 
to say, Baldwin’s side of the matter.*® 

Baldwin had chosen an excellent advocate, but he had 
only himself to blame for the cool response he received: 


Reverend father [Talleyrand replied], and dearest friend, 
we have received, with accustomed pleasure, your paternal 
letter recently sent to us, in which, regarding the govern- 
ance or protection of the archbishopric of Mainz, ... you 
have requested that if any lies [sintstra] about you are 
repeated, we ought not to listen to them, but exercise our 
accustomed office of mediator before our lord the Pope and 
the College of our Lords Cardinal. Truly, father, while we 
consider intently what you have offered to our lord Pope, 
and weigh with disturbed mind what you write, we are 
covered with shame as long as there are some who assert 

16 See below, ch. V. 

17 See the summary by Benedict XII, January 10, 1337, in 
Stengel, E., Nova Alemanniae: Urkunden, Briefe, und andere 
Ouellen besonders zur deutschen Geschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts 
1: 269-273 (no. 431), Berlin, 1921. Also the correspondence 
between Benedict and Baldwin in November and December, 
1336, in Sauerland, Heinrich Volbert, Urkunden und Regesten 
sur Geschichte der Rheinlande aus dem vatikanischen Archiv 2: 
505-506, 508 (nos. 2268, 2272), Bonn, P. Hanstein, 1903. 

18 Stengel, E., Nova Alemanniae 1: 280-282 (no. 455) (end 
of April 1337) ; also Sauerland, H. V., Urkunden und Regesten 
sur Geschichte der Rheinlande 3: 430-431 (no. 1109). 
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that the obedience you have hitherto shown is feigned. We 
wish indeed not to believe it. But since the execution of those 
things we have freely promised in your name has not only 
been delayed, but (with the mark of a liar fastened upon 
us) apparently put off for good, while you warn us to turn 
our credulous ears away from insinuations [verba obliqua] 
we still cannot disbelieve the facts which common opinion 
holds to be true and the evidence of the affair itself makes 
manifest. Regarding all this, we might have fulfilled, freely 
and in our accustomed manner, the office of mediator for 
your honor (which we do not consider separate from our 
own) before the Pope and the College. But fearing the 
vehement and just annoyance of our lord, and the shame- 
ful aspersions with which we are virtually covered, we do 
not dare; nay, when recently a consistory was held con- 
cerning this matter, we decided not to enter it from the 
greatest feelings of shame. 


And Talleyrand concludes with an exhortation to com- 
ply with the papal mandates, and to rest assured that 
the Church would act in the matter as the merits of the 
case required.’® 

The merits of the case would soon take on a different 
appearance to the Cardinal. By November he was 
notifying Baldwin of his labors with the Pope on his 
behalf. “We have welcomed Rudolf Lusse *° and your 
chaplains and nuncios who recently arrived in Avignon. 
We introduced them into the presence of the Pope where 
they . . . pleaded your case.” Here was an abrupt 
change in Talleyrand’s attitude. He had hoped, he went 
on, that the Pope might soften if he himself went in to 
see him first, but neither he nor Peter Bertrand, the so- 
called Cardinal of Autun, could change his mind. “And 
since, as we believe, it was the papal nuncios, having 
returned some time ago after completing the business of 
the Church of Mainz, who had aroused him, we shall 
give him time . . . to simmer down [ut ipsius erga vos 
voluntas et animus serenetur|. As for the pleasing and 
magnificent offering made to us by your nuncios for our 
efforts, we return abundant thanks, although,” he piously 
added, “it is not expedient to visit us with gifts since, 
just as we desire, for your honor, freely to expose our 
person and our goods, so from that charity ‘which 
seeketh not her own’ [I Cor. 13:5], we possess all 
yours.” *!. There was no question, however, of his re- 
fusing. It is not difficult to see what changed Talley- 
rand’s mind. 

We know of other occasions when Talleyrand ben- 
efited financially through his “accustomed office of 
mediator.” In 1343, as we shall have occasion to note 
again, his sister Agnes of Durazzo, in payment for 
Talleyrand’s services in the curia on behalf of herself 


19 Stengel, op. cit. 1: 283-284 (no. 458) (May 17, 1337). Cf. 
Napoleone Orsini’s letter to Baldwin (consanguineus et amicus 
karissimus) of May 16 (ibid. 1: 283 [no. 457]), on the same 
matter. Napoleone wrote that Baldwin’s explanations did not 
agree with the report made by the papal nuncios, and the Pope 
was greatly annoyed. 

20 Whom Talleyrand took into his own service as chaplain and 
“commensalis” on September 9, 1337 (Stengel, op. cit. 1: 300 
[no. 473]). 

21 [bid., 308-309 (no. 486) (November 25, 1337). 
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and of her sons, made over to Talleyrand full title to that 
part of her dowry which had never been paid, valued at 
22,000 florins.” For his assistance in obtaining papal 
dispensation for a marriage between Louis detentor 
insulae Siciliae and Constance of Aragon in 1355, Tal- 
leyrand was supposed to share 5,000 florins with Bert- 
rand of Déaux, the Cardinal of Embrun.** It is possible 
that, in return for his many services in the curia, he 
received similar compensation from Queen Joan I of 
Sicily (Naples), who, in a letter seeking his aid, re- 
ferred to a messenger she was sending ‘bearing such 
things as will satisfy ... Your Paternity.” °* It is 
also possible, although there is no evidence for it, that 
when, on September 28, 1343, Clement VI appointed 
Talleyrand as protector, governor, and corrector of the 
Franciscan order—to which Talleyrand had been elected 
in the general chapter of the order held in Marseilles 
shortly before *°—the order provided him with an an- 
nual pension, a custom not unknown to other religious 
orders at the time.*® And of course the Carthusians, 
who also looked upon Talleyrand as their protector, 
may well have voted him more material awards than 
their annual prayers.** 

In the early years of the fourteenth century the aver- 
age annual income of the camera of the College of 
Cardinals from the common services alone came to about 
40,000 florins, to be divided between approximately 
twenty cardinals:** roughly 2,000 florins a year for 
each cardinal from this one source alone, to say nothing 
of presents from newly-elected popes (100,000 florins 
from Benedict XII, 108,000 florins from Clement VI)*® 
and other various sources. If more evidence is lacking, 
we are certainly justified in the conclusion that Talley- 
rand enjoyed a not inconsiderable, though irregular, 
income from his benefices, from those who sought his 
services as mediator in the curia, and from the regular 
sources of income of the College of Cardinals. 


*3 See below, p. 39. 

*4 Léonard, Emile G., Histoire de Jeanne I, reine de Naples: 
La Jeunesse de Jeanne I, reine de Naples, comtesse de Provence 
2: 409 (no. viii), Paris and Monaco, 1932. 

*5 Wadding, Luke, Annales Minorum seu trium ordinum a S. 
l'rancisco institutorum 7: 347-348 (an. 1343, cap. 9), Quaracchi, 
1932 (in the Rome edition of 1733, 7: 293); also ibid., 383 
(an. 1345, cap. 13) (Rome ed. 7: 323); Déprez, Eugéne, 
Clément VI (1342-1352): lettres closes, patentes et curiales se 
rapportant a la France 1: fase. 1, col. 179 (no. 428), Paris, A. 
ontemoing, 1901; henceforth referred to as Déprez, Clément 
VI. 

*6 Mollat, Sacré Collége, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 46: 67, referring 
to the Cistercians and Premonstratensians; the pension paid by 
the Augustinian canons to Pierre Déprez, Cardinal Bishop of 
Palestrina, however, had to be forcefully demanded by Pope 
John XXII (ibid.). 

*7 See below, p. 22, n. 19. 

*8 Baumgarten, Paul Maria, Untersuchungen und Urkunden 
liber die Camera Collegii Cardinalium fiir die Zeit von 1295 bis 
1434, cxx, Leipzig, 1898. 

9 Tbid., clvi-clvii. 
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In keeping with his new dignity, Talleyrand sur- 
rounded himself with a large staff of personal servants— 
familiars, domestics, table companions (commensales )— 
comprising his chamberlain, his physicians, his chaplains, 
clerks, and so forth. As a bishop, Talleyrand had had 
a personal staff of sorts, though on a much smaller scale. 
Itier de Malayoles, who, near the end of his life, became 
Bishop of the Perigordine Church of Sarlat (October 1, 
1341—April 5, 1346) had long been in Talleyrand’s serv- 
ice and in the service of Talleyrand’s family.*° In 1325 
he was given permission to receive the fruits of his ben- 
efices (he was a canon in the Churches of Poitou and 
Limoges ) for three years without taking up residence ; *? 
and it was Itier who paid into the papal camera sums of 
400 florins on two occasions on behalf of Talleyrand for 
his appointment as Bishop of Limoges.** He continued 
in Talleyrand’s service when the latter became Bishop of 
Auxerre.** Just before his death in 1346, Itier made 
Talleyrand an executor of his last will and testament.** 
Another old servant who had been with Talleyrand for 
many years was Bernard de Barcio or Barrio, who had 
been the companion of the Cardinal of Périgord from 
the time that the young Talleyrand was but ten years of 
age.*® As Bishop of Auxerre, Talleyrand had some 
eight clerics in his service, for all of whom he obtained 
papal permission to receive the fruits of their benefices 
“absque residentia,”*® one of them being his own 
younger brother, Roger Bernard, at that time Canon 
of Lyons.*? 

When, however, Talleyrand became a cardinal, his 
staff increased in number relative to his needs and 
dignity. For many of them he obtained ecclesiastical 
benefices by way of remuneration.** It might be ob- 

$0 Mollat, Jean XXII 7: 64 (no. 30343). 

31 [hid. 5: 435 (no. 22997). 

32 Goller, Emil, Die Einnahmen der apostolischen Kammer 
unter Johann XXII., 185, 188, Vatikanische Quellen zur 
Geschichte der papstlichen Hof- und Finanzverwaltung, 1316- 
1378 1: Paderborn, 1910. 

33 Lebeuf, Mémoires concernants l'histoire d’Auxerre 1: 446, 
Paris, 1743, where he is described as Archdeacon of Comminges. 

34 Maubourguet, J. M., Le Périgord méridional des origines a 
l’'an 1370: étude dhistoire politique et religieuse, 340, Cahors, 
1926. 

35 Vidal, Benoit X/7 1: 111 (no. 1165) (January 11, 1335). 

36 Mollat, Jean XXII 7: 222 (no. 40863). 

37 Tbid. 10: 114 (no. 52280). For other such familiars, before 
Talleyrand became a cardinal, see ibid. 6: 441 (no. 27782) ; 11: 
83 (no. 55708). 

38 For references to some of these in the published corre- 
spondence of the Avignonese popes, see Mollat, Jean XXJI 11: 
83 (no. 55708); 12: 181 (no. 60753); 13: 161 (no. 63473) ; 
Vidal, Benoit XII 1: 10 (no. 51), 40 (no. 311), 55 (no. 467), 
59 (no. 515), 60 (no. 525), 97 (no. 1007), 101 (no. 1052), 107- 
108 (nos. 1115, 1116, 1126), 110 (no. 1149), 111 (no. 1165), 260 
(no. 2828) ; 2: 9 (no. 5323), 11 (no. 5339), 12 (no. 5344), 245 
(no. 7735), 252 (no. 7794); Van Isacker, Philippe, Lettres de 
Clément VI (1342-1352) 1: 22 (no. 64), Paris, Champion, 
1927; CPL 3: 125, 422, 498; Berliére, Ursmer, Suppliques de 
Clément VI (1342-1352) 477 (no. 1835), 637 (no. 2445), Paris, 
Champion, 1906; Berliére, U., Suppliques d’Innocent VI (1352- 


1362) 62 (no. 166). 65 (no. 175), 111-112 (no. 288), 134 (no. 
338), 231-232 (no. 550), 643-644 (nos. 1579-1580), 690-691 (no. 
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served, however, that Talleyrand was not simply doing 
a favor for the members of his household in getting 
benefices for them from the papacy. Like kings and 
princes everywhere in the fourteenth century, he too was 
faced with the problem of paying the costs of an in- 
creasingly expensive household staff. Like others, he 
found his solution in the Church. We shall have occa- 
sion to note later, for instance, the hostility in England 
toward the papal reservation of benefices and their colla- 
tion to foreigners, and it may be suggested that the 
hostility of the King of England was aroused mainly 
because such papal action robbed him of benefices with 
which he hoped to meet the costs of his growing adminis- 
trative bureaucracy. Ona much smaller scale this was 
Talleyrand’s problem also. After he became a cardinal, 
he obtained permission for all his familiars who pos- 
sessed benefices, then in his service or ever in the future, 
to receive the fruits of their benefices without having to 
take up residence.*” It was often the case that Talley- 
rand’s servants were supposed to take up residence, 
despite this concession. So it was with Arnaldus Sancii, 
“dearly beloved cleric and familiar” of Cardinal Talley- 
rand, who received the Church of St. Peter in Mail- 
leres; *° and Archambaud la Rue, bachelor of laws, de- 
scribed as Talleyrand’s servitor, who was provided with 
a canonry and prebend in the Church of Périgueux “cum 
obligatione personaliter residendi.” ** It is difficult to 
know, however, whether they really took up residence 
as required. In the case of Talleyrand’s chaplain Elie 
de Sandriens, licentiate in law, who was provided with 
the archpresbytery of St. Martin in Roquefort-des- 
Corbiéres in the diocese of Narbonne, and who “in 
eodem archipresbytero residentiam facere tenetur,” ** 
we know that he did not actually take up residence. 
There is evidence of his finally leaving the curia only 
during the plague of 1348, and he died shortly thereafter 
(before March 7, 1349) .** 

For his many familiars, and probably others, who 
begged him for some sort of job in Avignon, Talleyrand 
used his influence to have them taken into the service 
of the Pope. Thus, during the pontificate of Clement VI 
alone, he caused thirty-four of his candidates to be made 
honorary chaplains of the Pope.** One of his notaries, 
Francesco Calvo, he had appointed as papal scriptor.*® 
Besides this, Talleyrand probably followed the custom 


1699), 741-742 (nos. 1838-1839), Paris, Champion, 1911; Al- 
phonse Fierens, Suppliques d’Urbain V (1362-1370) 306-307 
(nos. 906-908), 320 (no. 939), 341 and 378 (nos. 984 and 1078), 
Paris, Champion, 1914. 

39 Mollat, Jean XXII 11: 83 (no. 55708). 

40 Vidal, Benoit XII 2: 12 (no. 5344). 

41 [bid. 2: 252 (no. 7794). 

42 [bid. 1: 260 (no. 2828). 

43 Reg. Vat. 188, f. 27v (no. 40), which refers to his benefice 
of the secular priory of the Church of St. Stephen de Val- 
dunesio, now granted to Talleyrand (see below, appendix A). 

44 Guillemain, Bernard, Les Chapelains d’honneur des papes 
d’Avignon, Mélanges d’arch. et dhist. 64: 230, 1952. 

45 See below, appendix B. 
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of the cardinals of rewarding their familiars by periodical 
distribution of clothing at certain times of the year. For 
the purpose of having these garments made, the cardinals 
usually bought wool in England.4® We know that Tal- 
leyrand, before leaving England in 1358 after completing 
his mission there,‘? obtained two bales of cloth, contain- 
ing twenty-eight pieces of woolen cloth, from Flanders 
(where the wool had probably been sent to be finished), 
which Edward III allowed to enter the country without 
the payment of duty,** and which the Cardinal possibly 
obtained in order to reward his household in the cus- 
tomary manner. Certainly he had a large enough com- 
pany with him at the time; his safe-conduct to come into 
England covered a retinue of some two hundred horses 
and carriages.*® 

Those in Talleyrand’s service for whom he did not 
obtain ecclesiastical benefices received an annual salary. 
Their position was naturally more insecure than that of 
their more fortunate fellows, since their income would 
cease the moment their employer died, while those who 
held benefices would continue to be provided for. It 
was for this reason that the Cardinal, when he drew up 
his will in October, 1360, made provision of 3,000 florins 
to be distributed amongst his staff, according to their 
rank, length of service, and the remuneration they had 
received while in his employ. He carefully stipulated, 
however, that those for whom he had obtained adequate 
benetices were to receive nothing.*° 

Although Guillaume Mollat has described for us the 
duties of a cardinal’s household in the fourteenth cen- 
tury,°' and in some detail the duties of a cardinal’s 
chamberlain,*? we may observe from the papal corre- 
spondence touching upon Talleyrand’s familiars this one 
particular fact, that the majority of them were trained 
lawyers. Etienne de Volnerio was a licentiate in law,” 
and Jean Vigier had studied law for seven years.” 
Ayrard Vigier was a licentiate in law for whom Talley- 
rand obtained the rectorship of the parish church of 
St. Martin de Heremo in the diocese of Périgord.** He 

46 Mollat, Sacré Collége, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 46: 56-57. 

47 See below, ch. VI. 

48 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1354-1360, 473 (September 6, 
1358). 

49 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1354-1358, 566; Rymer, Thomas, 
Foedera, conventiones, litterae et cujuscundque generis acta 
publica 3: i, 357, London, 1825. 

50 Marténe, E., and U. Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum 
1: 1473C, Paris, 1717. 

51 Mollat, Sacré Collége, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 46: 50-57. 

52 Talleyrand had, in the course of some thirty years, tour 
chamberlains, two of them, Petrus de Capite Pontis and 
3ernardus de Domesco Dayns, at the same time, in 1335 (Vidal, 
Benoit XII 1: 55 [no. 467], 110 [no. 1149]) ; Roger of Vintrono 
served from at least 1343 to at least 1352 (see below, p. 33) ; and 
Henri de Cunhac in 1363 (Fierens, Suppliques d’Urbain V, 320 
[no. 939]). 

53 Mollat, Jean XXII 12: 181 (no. 60753) ; 
Lettres de Clément VI 1: 495 (no. 1395). 

54 Vidal, Benoit XII 1: 59 (no. 515). 

55 Ree. Vat. 170, f. 73 (no. 37). 
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is also described elsewhere as “in medicina peritus.” *¢ 
As we have observed, Elie de Sandriens was a licentiate 
in law and Archambaud la Rue a bachelor of laws. Elie 
d’Aimery is described as a bachelor of decrees,®” while 
Elie de Raymond, for whom Talleyrand obtained a 
benefice in 1338 and who presumably was in the Car- 
dinal’s service, had studied civil law for six years and 
canon law for two in the University of Toulouse.** 
Thomas of Bridekirk, Talleyrand’s chaplain for whom 
he had obtained more than one benefice in England, is 
described as “skilled in the law.” ®* Armand de Guil- 
lermis was a bachelor of laws who had studied seven 
years and lectured another two at Toulouse; °* while 
Talleyrand’s chamberlains, Roger of Vintrono and Henri 
de Cunhac, were doctor and bachelor of laws respec- 
tively.°* Bernard du Bousquet was a_ well-known 
professor of law, auditor of the sacred palace, who is 
noted as the compiler of a collection of the decisions of 
the Rota.** He was at Talleyrand’s bedside when the 
Cardinal died in 1364.®* If, as Mollat has pointed out, 
the duties of a cardinal’s chamberlain were primarily of 
a domestic nature, respecting supervision of purchases, 
the preparation of food and so forth, and those of a car- 
dinal’s chaplains consisted in assistance at divine office, 
the presence of so many trained lawyers in their ranks 
suggests in addition that Talleyrand’s staff was recruited 
in somewhat the same fashion as the College of Cardinals 
itself, and for somewhat the same purpose—to assist 
their master in what was, after all, his primary task, the 
heavy legal work of the curia. In charge of Talleyrand’s 
many legal clerks, whose service he required in the 
tribunal (audientia) which he had to maintain in his 
own house, was a chief clerk, called an auditor, whose 
duty it was to supervise, correct, and punish when neces- 
sary, the clerks placed in his charge." 


The course of Talleyrand’s own career in Avignon 
remains obscure. We may note his presence at John 
XXII’s deathbed, when the dying Pope gave up his 
somewhat heterodox views on the beatific vision,® or 


°6 Reg. Avin. Clem. VI, an. I, vol. ITI, f. 349. 

57 Vidal, Benoit XII 2: 245 (no. 7735). 

°8 Ibid. 2: 9 (no. 5323). 

59 CPL 3: 422, 498. 

6° Fierens, Suppliques d’Urbain V, 341, 378 (nos. 984, 1078) ; 
Van Isacker, Lettres de Clément VI 1: 495 (no. 1395). 

61 Vidal, Benoit XII 1: 40 (no. 311); Fierens, op. cit., 306- 
307 (no. 906), 320 (no. 939). 

82 See Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastique 
8: 598-599. 

83 See Talleyrand’s codicil in Duchesne, F., Histoire de tous 
les cardinaux francois de naissance 2: 319-320, Paris, 1666. 

*¢In and around 1336 it was Jean Bernier de Fayt, who was 
later held in very high esteem by Popes Clement VI, Innocent 
VI, Urban V, and Gregory XI, who served Talleyrand as 
auditor and discipulus, and later as lector; see Mangeart, J., 
Catalogue descriptif et raisonné des manuscrits de la bibli- 
othéque de Valenciennes, 720, Paris, 1860; cf. Histoire lit- 
téraire de la France 37: 402, Paris, 1938. 

65 See Benedict XII’s letter of March 17, 1335, in Denifle, H., 
and E. Chatelain, Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis 2: 441 
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in 1342 when John of Bohemia made his peace with the 
Church and foreswore his connections with Louis of 
Bavaria.®* It was in his house, on June 19, 1344, that 
the agreement between the future John II of France and 
the Dauphin Humbert on the assignation of 10,000 livres 
rent for the Dauphiné was drawn up.®*’ He was on the 
scene when the future Emperor, Charles of Luxem- 
bourg in 1346 took an oath to the Pope covering certain 
promises he would fulfill if elected ““—a candidature 
which Talleyrand strongly supported in consistory at the 
time ; °° and was later called on as witness by Charles 
of the fact that Clement VI (1342-1352) promised the 
Emperor certain concessions respecting the payment of 
Peter’s Pence.*° He was present in March, 1346, when 
Barthold, Bishop of Strasbourg, sought absolution of 
Clement VI for his illicit recognition of Louis of Ba- 
varia.** He was a member of a commission to study 
the question of returning to Rome, and was probably one 
of those in the curia who urged on behalf of the King of 
France that the papal curia remain in Avignon.*? But 
we lack all details of the role he may have played, the 
opinions he may have expressed, the feelings he may 
have had. 

There are solitary references to administrative matters 
assigned to him from time to time by the Pope, but they 
must represent a very small part indeed of the total cases 
in which he was concerned. Thus, like other cardinals, 
he was responsible for investigating applications to re- 
sign or exchange benefices.7** He served on commis- 
sions to examine and approve the elections of ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries such as that of Henry of Pirnbrunn as 
Archbishop of Salzburg in 1338, or of the Abbess of 


(no. 987, note), Paris, 1897; Rinaldi, Annales 15: 476 (an. 1334, 
cap. 36) ; Baluze-Mollat, 2: 276. 

66 Historische Commission bei der k6niglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Vatikanische Akten zur deutschen Geschichte in 
der Zeit K. Ludwigs des Bayern, 766 (no. 2125), Innsbruck, 
1891; also in Sauerland, Urkunden und Regesten sur Geschichte 
der Rheinlande 3: 5-7 (no. 14). Talleyrand was present also 
when Rupert, count of the Rhenish Palatinate, made his peace 
with the church in much the same terms four years later, May 
1, 1346 (Hist. Comm. bei der k6nigl. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
op. cit., 824 [no. 2264]). 

67 BN, Fonds Périgord 28: f. 29. 

68 Rinaldi, Annales 16: 233-236 (an. 1346, capp. 19-25). 

69 See below, p. 25. 

70 Werunsky, E., Excerpta cx registris Clementis VI, et In- 
nocentii VI. summorum pontificum historiam s.r. imperti sub 
regimine Karoli IV. illustrantia, 113 (no. 404), Innsbruck, 1885. 

71 Sauerland, H. V., Vatikanische Urkunden und Regesten zur 
Geschichte Lothringens, part 2, Vom Anfange des Pontifikats 
Clemens VI. bis zum Ende des Pontifikats Urbans V. (20 Mai 
1342-24 Dezember 1370), 58 (no. 969), Metz, G. Scriba, 1905. 

72 Daumet, G., Benoit XII (1334-1342): lettres closes, pat- 
entes ct curiales se rapportant a la France, 72 (no. 112), Paris, 
E. de Boccard, 1920 (henceforth referred to as Daumet, Benoit 
XI) ; cf. Rinaldi, Annales 16: 3 (an. 1335, cap. 5). 

73 Berliére, Suppliques de Clément VI, 152-153 (no. 662) ; 
Van Isacker, Lettres de Clément VI, 401 (no. 1152) ; Berliére, 
Suppliques d’Innocent VI, 525-526 (no. 1283). 

74Lang, Alois, <cta Salsburgo-Aquilejensia: 
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Quedlinburg whose election was then confirmed by 
Clement VI on February 4, 1348.75 About one such 
commission we fortunately have a detailed account from 
Thomas Walsingham. Walsingham (d. ca. 1422) was 
by no means contemporary with the event, but his his- 
tory of the Monastery of St. Albans rests on records of 
the Monastery and possibly reflects, in this case, a first- 
hand report. In 1349 Thomas, Prior of Tynemouth, 
was elected Abbot of St. Albans, and went to Avignon 
to receive papal benediction and confirmation of his elec- 
tion. One of his examiners was Talleyrand, the name 
of the second Walsingham did not know, and the third 
was a certain William, “vir utique ambitiosus et avarus.” 
William constantly looked for some bribe from Thomas, 
who refused to pay. William threatened to leave 
Avignon on other business, and thus delay Thomas’ 
confirmation. When the threat still produced nothing, 
he finally left. Thomas was still unconfirmed, and with 
the curia about to suspend operations for the fall vaca- 
tion he faced still further delays. Fortunately, he could 
turn to Talleyrand, ‘“‘vir cum gloria dignus et honore.” 
“I knew the moment you touched my hat at mass,” 
Talleyrand told him, “what it was that you wanted to 
see me about.” He encouraged Thomas, told him not 
to give up hope, and advised him to petition Pope 
Clement that his case be heard by Talleyrand and one 
other colleague alone, notwithstanding William’s ab- 
sence. This the Pope granted, and Thomas’ election was 
speedily confirmed. Later, Thomas received his bene- 
diction from Bertrand, Cardinal Bishop of Sabina, while 
Talleyrand assisted him with his vestments and other 
things. Walsingham goes on to praise Talleyrand’s skill 
as orator and legist, and to testify to his fame. [Even 
more important, he tells us that while Talleyrand was 
surrounded by opportunities to enrich himself, he would 
undertake no case in the curia which had not justice on 
its side, and above all would not do so for money. He 
“never freely accepted any gifts which the donor could 
not afford to give.” ** 

Talleyrand might serve on commissions of a more 
extraordinary nature than this. In 1350-1351, for in- 
stance, he was concerned with Rome’s troublesome 
tribune, Cola di Rienzo. In August, 1350, Cola com- 
plained in a letter to the Emperor, Charles IV, of the 
false suggestions which Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, now 
dead these past two years, had implanted in the mind of 
the Cardinal of Périgord, with such effect that Talley- 
rand had attacked him in consistory (in 1347) for hang- 
ing a certain Friar Loctus, “who was truly neither friar, 
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nor monk, nor cleric, but was called ‘friar,’ and who was 
found with his gang in the woods and public ways, 
where he had perpetrated many robberies and had slain 
two laymen and a priest.”’ ** Despite his attack on Cola, 
or perhaps because of it, Talleyrand was later chosen, 
together with the Cardinals Guy of Boulogne and Bert- 
rand of Déaux, to form a commission to decide the fate 
of the Roman patriot—the same commission to which 
Petrarch would make reference in 1352 on Cola di 
Rienzo’s release.”® 

Like others, Talleyrand shared in the diplomatic labors 
of the curia. On Maundy Thursday, April 13, 1340, 
Niccola Fieschi, a Genoese serving as English Ambas- 
sador at Avignon, was mysteriously abducted from the 
city by some “ministers of Satan,’ some of them mem- 
bers of the papal curia and even Benedict XII’s own 
familiars. The rumor that Philip VI of France (1328- 
1350) was behind the act led the Pope to lay an interdict 
on those places in France where Niccola, for the four 
days of his captivity, had been detained. Philip pro- 
tested his innocence and Benedict then suspended the 
interdict, recognizing that in fact the abduction had taken 
place without the knowledge of the King. He excused 
himself for the fact that Philip had not been informed 
of the affair earlier than he had; he had entrusted this 
task to three cardinals, one of whom was Talleyrand, 
who had, he said, delayed the dispatch of their letters.*® 
Again, in 1353, we find Talleyrand, this time in com- 
pany with Pierre Déprez, Cardinal Bishop of Palestrina, 
writing to the King of France, John II (1350-1364), 
on behalf of the Pope, respecting the discord between 
John’s officials and those of Joan I, Queen of Sicily and 
Countess of Provence (1343-1381), over the possession 
of a small island in the Rhone River, situated between 
Beaucaire and Tarascon, in the diocese of Avignon. 
Innocent VI asked King Jolin to listen to the entreaties 
of Talleyrand and Pierre, which held nothing in them 
damaging to the royal honor.*° 

Besides doing his share in relieving the Pope in mat- 
ters such as these, Talleyrand was, of course, assigned 
more formal cases of litigation, with which he might deal 
alone, as in the case of the abduction of Burckhard, the 
Emperor Charles IV’s nuncio to the Holy See,*? or, as 
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was probably more usual in important cases, with one or 
more colleagues, as in the dispute between Joan, Queen 
of Navarre, and Arnold of Barbasano, Bishop of Pamp- 
lona. What made this latter arbitration somewhat un- 
usual was the fact that Talleyrand’s colleague was not 
a cardinal, not even an ecclesiastic—he was Odo, Duke 


of Burgundy.®? Such a case, too, was that of the Hos- | 


pitaller Juan Fernandez de Heredia, in 1359-1360. Juan 
Fernandez was an old friend of Talleyrand. He had 
accompanied the Cardinal in 1356 on his mission to 
France, where Talleyrand was concerned in establishing 
peace between the English and the French. There he 
had caused his superior considerable embarrassment by 
slipping off with several others of the Cardinal’s suite 
to take part in the Battle of Poitiers. He had the poor 
judgment to pick the losing side. Besides arousing 
distrust of the Cardinal’s impartiality, he managed to 
get himself captured by the victorious English and 
nearly lost his life for his treachery, or so we are told.** 
In 1357 Juan Fernandez was put in possession of the 
priory of St. Gilles by Pope Innocent VI, much to the 
annoyance of the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 
Roger des Pins. Although Innocent implicitly recog- 
nized his own abuse of power, he persisted in his de- 
mands that the Grand Master ratify Juan Fernandez’ 
appointment. In 1359 the Pope set up a commission 
of three cardinals to hear the complaints of the Grand 
Master. Talleyrand was one of them. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Juan Fernandez’ interests would be 
protected.** 

Another case, that of the disputed election of an abbot 
in the Monastery of Grafschaft in 1341 or 1342, in which 
Talleyrand was the judge, has come down to us in a 
little more detail, and might serve to illustrate the nature 
of some of the Cardinal’s legal work in the curia. The 
disputants were Theodoric of Schnellenberg and Her- 
mann of Osterndorp. They each had proctors to plead 
their respective cases. The proctors appeared before 
Talleyrand in a preliminary hearing at his court, where 
Theodoric’s proctor submitted a brief (libellum), but 
Hermann’s proctor did not choose to do so. Afterwards, 
the proctors were required to swear oaths in the pres- 
ence of the Cardinal respecting their veracity, and each 
presented his case and criticized that of his opponent. 
Theodoric’s proctor apparently gained ground on his 
adversary by presenting documents bolstering his posi- 
tion, while Hermann’s proctor failed to do so. On the 
motion of the former, therefore, Talleyrand cited Her- 
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mann’s proctor either to conclude his case or present a 
good reason why it could not be concluded. The proc- 
tors of the litigants again appeared before the Cardinal, 
the one seeking an end, the other seeking further delay ; 
and Talleyrand, considering Hermann’s proctor con- 
tumacious, closed the case. He then went to the Pope, 
at this time Benedict XII, reported to him the whole 
business, and received instructions to terminate the suit. 
Talleyrand thereupon summoned the proctors once more 
to appear before him to hear his final judgment. Mean- 
while, he reviewed all the documents in the case, took 
consideration of the opinions of his legal advisers, and 
on the appointed day handed down a judgment for 
Theodoric. We might add that two appeals by Her- 
mann, each heard by a different cardinal, failed to upset 
Talleyrand’s finding.*® 

If Talleyrand, like his colleagues, represented the 
Pope to the lay world, there were many occasions when 
his role was reversed, and he acted as mediator with the 
Pope on behalf of some lay or ecclesiastical person out- 
side the curia. We have earlier observed his efforts on 
behalf of Baldwin of Trier. Archbishop Baldwin, in 
June, 1338, participated in the meeting of the Electoral 
College at Rhens,** and seriously irritated Benedict XII 
by thus apparently throwing in his lot with the enemy 
of the papacy, Louis of Bavaria, then allied with the 
English against the French. Talleyrand and Napoleone 
Orsini, Baldwin’s other spokesman in the curia, were 
rather embarrassed. They wrote to Baldwin that they 
were stupified and not a little displeased that, just as 
they were hoping to reach a settlement with the Pope re- 
specting the Mainz affair, Baldwin could jeopardize 
everything by joining Louis at Rhens. Nevertheless, they 
asked Baldwin to inform them immediately of all that 
he had done, and of what he intended doing, in order 
that they might intercede on his behalf with the Pope.** 

We shall have occasion to note, a little further on, 
other cases where Talleyrand acted as special pleader in 
the curia—especially respecting his own relatives in 
Naples, his sister Agnes and her three sons, Charles, 
Louis, and Robert of Durazzo. No case was too petty, 
apparently, to win his attention, provided the petitioner 
was of sufficient importance. Thus, for the King of 
France, John II, he might recommend the retention of 
one Paulus Domestici of Genoa in the papal guard.** 
Or again, the matter might be of some considerable im- 
portance, such as the disagreement between Innocent VI 
and the Dauphin Charles, Duke of Normandy, over the 
castle of Lers. The castle was claimed by Raymond des 
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Baux, who set about preparing to besiege it. Raoul de 
Louppy, Governor of the Dauphiné on behalf of Charles, 
raised a small force to relieve Lers, and started out from 
Romans on August 3, 1362. Innocent VI protested 
against this expedition, claiming that the judgment of 
the entire affair pertained to himself, since Lers was a 
fief of the diocese of Avignon. Raoul de Louppy there- 
upon turned aside toward Avignon to negotiate with the 
Pope. When he heard, however, that Raymond des 
Baux had summoned a large force for the siege, he 
rushed off, leaving Cardinal Talleyrand to negotiate with 
the Pope on his behalf. By subsequent treaty, Raymond 
abandoned his claims and Raoul was able to garrison 
the disputed castle for the Dauphin.*® 

In addition to being delegated many problems of ad- 
ministration and adjudication in the curia, and acting as 
a mediator with the Pope for others, Talleyrand was 
liable to serve the Church in the more formal role of 
papal legate. In 1354, when Charles IV prepared to 
go to Rome to be crowned Holy Roman Emperor, Tal- 
leyrand, as Bishop of Albano,°*° could claim to take part 
in the ceremony as a privilege of long standing pertain- 
ing to his church. On November 10, 1354, it was de- 
cided in consistory that Peter, Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, 
Talleyrand, and Guy of Boulogne, Cardinal Bishop of 
Porto, should go as papal nuncios to Rome to take part 
in the coronation.*t On January 13, 1355, Peter wrote 
to the Emperor to tell him that the legation would depart 
on the day after the Purification of the Virgin (Feb- 
ruary 3). Clearly from his letter there had been no 
change in the plan to have him accompanied by Talley- 
rand and Guy.®? But when Peter received his formal 
instructions from Innocent at the end of the month, there 
was no longer any mention of his being joined by the 
other two. Instead, Gil d’Albornoz, the papal legate in 
Italy, would meet him in Rome and would assist him in 
the ceremony. “The sermon, the delivery of which per- 
tains to the Bishop of Albano, you yourself are to deliver 
at the proper time and place; but the sermon which the 
Bishop of Porto would give if he were there is to be 
spoken by the aforesaid legate.” °° Within the previous 
two weeks and a half something had deprived Talleyrand 
and Guy of a privilege they had both obviously cher- 
ished. Fortunately, we have Matteo Villani to tell us 
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what happened. It was the custom of Holy Church, he 
says, to send three cardinals to the emperor’s coronation 
—the Bishop of Ostia at his own expense, and the other 
two, the Bishops of Albano and Porto, at the expense of 
the Church. The Pope and the other cardinals, however, 
were unwilling that the Church pay the expenses of the 
Cardinals of Périgord and Boulogne, saying that if they 
wanted to go they could go; they had the blessings of 
their colleagues, but they could expect nothing more. 
Since the cost of such a trip would be considerable, and 
since it was unlikely that they would get any assistance 
from a penurious and tightfisted emperor (povera di 
moneta e stretto d’animo), the two cardinals decided 
against it, and in order not to embarrass them, the Pope 
did not name others.®* 

Absence from the curia, of course, meant the loss of © 
one’s share of the income of the camera collegii. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for Talleyrand’s large estate near the 
end of his life was the success with which he generally 
avoided having to make this sizable sacrifice. Only once 
was he to serve as papal nuncio, when in 1356 he de- 
parted for France and England to try to bring the war 
between Edward III and John II to an end. It was 
more usual, in cases such as this, for the popes to sum- 
mon ambassadors of belligerent states to Avignon, where 
the matter would often be assigned to a commission of 
cardinals, who would act as a board of arbitration. It 
was thus in 1336, when Benedict XII spoke of giving 
Talleyrand and Peter Bertrand, the Cardinal of Autun, 
the task of establishing peace between the Kings of 
Aragon and Majorca on the one hand, and the Ghibel- 
lines of Genoa on the other.°* The dispute did not at 
this time come before the cardinals, but the continual 
rivalry in the fourteenth century between Aragon and 
Genoa led to another such attempt at adjudication which 
again involved Talleyrand in 1352.%° 


Despite the reputation the city of Avignon had for its 
luxury and general immorality during the years when 
the pontiffs made it their home, no one could long re- 
main at the curia without being moved by that most 
pious of medieval undertakings, the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, the Crusade. The story is told by Froissart 
(and a confused story it is) that King Philip VI of 
France, together with the Kings of Navarre and Bo- 
hemia, went to Avignon in March, 1336, where they 
were honorably received by Benedict XII, and where 
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they were joined by the King of Aragon. It was at this 
time, he goes on, that news reached the curia of the fall 
of the kingdom of Rascia (Serbia) to the enemies of 
God, and on Good Friday, March 29, Benedict preached 
the crusade. The kings took the cross, as also did four 
cardinals, among them the Cardinal of Périgord.*’ This 
story, however, is open to some criticism. It is well 
known that Philip of Valois had formed the intention of 
going on a crusade during the pontificate of John XXII, 
and that he had taken the cross in Paris on October 1, 

1333.°8 Jules Viard has also called attention to the fact 
that Good Friday, March 29, 1336, the day on which 
Froissart has Benedict preaching the cross and Philip 
taking it at Avignon, actually found Philip no longer in 
Avignon, but in the vicinity of Lyons.®® At all events 
it was only some two weeks earlier, on March 13, 1336, 
that Pope Benedict had absolved Philip from his crusad- 
ing vow, because of the disturbed condition of the Chris- 
tian lands of the west, and especially the deterioration of 
relations between France and England.’ Benedict's 
letter was written while Philip was still at the papal 
court, and most probably arose as a result of his negotia- 
tions with the Pope. It is unbelievable, then, that 
some two weeks later Benedict would again preach a 
crusade,?°? 

We should not, however, brush aside Froissart’s ac- 
count. It seems to confuse two separate events, Philip’s 
crusading vow of 1333, and his trip to Avignon and 
southern France three years later. The reference to 
“li cardinauls Blans” as taking the cross can only be to 
Pope Benedict himself, the “white cardinal” before his 
elevation to the papal throne in 1334, the year after the 
King of France took his crusading vow; and the refer- 
ence to the “enemies of God who had reconquered al- 
most all the kingdom of Rascia, and taken the king who 
had heen baptized, and had martyred him,” seems to 
reflect either the victory of Stephen Decanski over the 
Bulgars at Velbuzd (Kiistendil), on July 28, 1330, or 
more likely his own defeat and murder by his son 
Stephen Dusan in 1331.1? Froissart has managed to 
merge all this into a single account. Still, the mention 
of Talleyrand as being one of four cardinals associated 
with Philip’s crusade might well represent fact. This is 
supported, to some slight extent, not simply by the close 
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lic. 1. Talleyrand receives the Hodoeporicon ad Terram Sanc- 
tam from its author William of Boldensele. From BN, Fr. 
2810, f. 116 (early fifteenth century), containing a French 
translation of the Hodoeporicon by Jean Le Long of Ypres in 
1351. 


relations known to have existed between the Cardinal 
and the King, but also by a guide to the Holy Land, the 
Hodoeporicon ad Terram Sanctam, written by William 
of Boldensele in 1336, after his return from a voyage to 
the east which he had undertaken three years earlier. 
At the conclusion of the work William says that it was 
compiled at the request of Cardinal Talleyrand,’® which 
bespeaks more than a cursory interest in the Holy Land 
(see fig. 1). Further, we know that in 1335 Talleyrand 
was one of three cardinals communicating with Philip 
VI on behalf of the Pope not only respecting the pro- 
posed move of the curia to Rome, but also matters relat- 
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ing to Philip’s crusade.'** None of this, aside from 
Froissart’s explicit but garbled testimony, necessarily 
proves that Talleyrand took the cross, although such an 
assumption does not seem unreasonable. At least, how- 
ever, his interest in the crusade was strong, and it was 
not to weaken. In the last year of his life he turned his 
face to the east again, and received the cross from Urban 
V_ (1362-1370), once more in the company of a king 
of France, John IT.1% 


Ill. THE STANDARD-BEARER OF 
THE COLLEGE? 


Talleyrand’s promotion to the College of Cardinals on 
the recommendation of the King of France, and his asso- 
ciation with the King in a proposed crusade, indicate 
that he was one of those in the papal curia who enjoyed 
the confidence of the French crown. There is other 
evidence of this. Philip’s crusade was indefinitely post- 
poned, and he sought to convert to his own use the funds 
raised for it. When Benedict XII stoutly forbade any 
such misuse of the money, Talleyrand was one of four 
cardinals whom Philip recommended to the Pope to 
plead his case.” Again, in 1345-1346, Philip sent his 
secretary Robert de Lorris to Avignon to borrow 
money: from the Pope, Clement VI, he got the phe- 
nomenal sum of 330,000 florins of good weight; “et 
nostre tres cher et feal ami le cardinal de Pierregort vint 
mile flourins d’or de Flourence.” * This loan from Tal- 
leyrand was a complicated affair. Actually, Robert de 
Lorris had first negotiated it with two merchant bankers 
at the papal curia, Franciscus Raymundi of Avignon and 
Paulus Mathei of Florence. In acknowledging the debt, 
King Philip promised that it would be paid by the fol- 
lowing Easter out of the pieceeds of the tithe to be 
collected in the ecclesiastical provinces of Narbonne and 
Lyons. The tithe had been specially granted to him by 
Clement VI.* Talleyrand then took over the debt from 
the two merchants, and later documents from the years 
1346 and 1347 show him authorizing his proctors to 
collect the sums due to him from the royal tithe-collectors 
in the province of Narbonne.® Besides the loan, Talley- 
rand purchased from Philip the castle of Auberoche for 
another 20,000 florins.* It would seem that Talleyrand 
hoped, with all this financial assistance, to enlist Philip’s 
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help in turn for his relatives in Naples, but he was prob- 
ably disappointed. Philip’s gratitude was real enough, 
but from his rather vague letter of thanks we may gather 
that he was not going to commit himself in south Italian 
affairs. ‘‘We have received the you-know-what in its 
entirety,” he writes cryptically to the Cardinal, “for 
which we thank you as much as we can; truly, you have 
shown us the good love and affection which you have 
for us.” He promises to acknowledge Talleyrand’s 
kindness in such wise, God willing, as will please the 
Cardinal. As for what he has heard from Robert de 
Lorris about Talleyrand’s relatives, the Durazzeschi, he 
has asked Robert to tell Talleyrand his mind in the 
matter. But that was all.‘ 

At all events, the popular notion that Talleyrand fay- 
ored the French crown obviously had some justification, 
Not too many years earlier, in 1341, Edward III had 
confiscated an English benefice of the Cardinal, alleging 
—correctly, without doubt—that Talleyrand adhered to 
his enemy, the King of France.* It was probably this 
close association with the French crown which explains 
Talleyrand’s prominence in the College of Cardinals 
from the very outset, and his growing reputation as a 
leader of the French party in the College which was in 
such a large majority. Certainly, he played a consider- 
able role in the four papal elections ® held while he was 
a cardinal. The first, that of Benedict XII, came only 
three years after Talleyrand’s appointment. The young 
Cardinal, who was in Périgueux in late November, 1334, 
must have got back to Avignon just in time for the 
conclave.’® If we can accept the account of the election 
as given by Giovanni Villani, Talleyrand, though not 
himself a candidate, was one of the principal movers in 
the choice of the new pope. 


It was a stormy conclave. The French party, led by 
Talleyrand, feared the choice of a pope who might move 
the curia back to Rome. They approached the Cardinal 
of Comminges, John, Cardinal Bishop of Porto, offering 
him their votes if he would promise in return that the 
papal seat would remain in Avignon; but John, “a man 
of wisdom and good life,” replied that he would rather 
give up the cardinalate he now held than resign the 
papacy he might get. This upset the plans of Talley- 
rand’s party, and in the scrutiny that followed they cast 
their votes for the cardinal least likely, they thought, to 
win general acceptance, Jacques Fournier of Toulouse. 
But their opponents had done the same, probably for the 
same reason, to destroy their votes. There was thus a 
good deal of consternation when the “white cardinal” 
(he was a Cistercian) was shown to have sufficient 
votes. The Pope-elect, in all humility, rose to make his 
protest : “you have elected an ass,” he cried; but when 


7 BN, Fonds Périgord, 28: fols. 3lv—32r. 

8 Rymer, Foedera 2: ii, 1184. 

9 Benedict XII, December 20, 1334; Clement VI, May 7, 1342; 
Innocent VI, December 18, 1352; Urban V, September 28, 1362. 

10 Archives communales de Périgueux, GG. 168, no. 1. 
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he was crowned, Villani adds with malice (and ac- 
curacy ), he rewarded his electors with 100,000 florins." 

Although Villani’s story of the election remains un- 
confirmed, and contains some obscurities, we can at 
least be reasonably sure that Talleyrand’s part in it was 
not unimportant. There is some confirmation of this in 
a letter which Petrarch wrote many years later, in Sep- 
tember, 1352, in which he refers to Talleyrand’s reputa- 
tion as a maker of popes: “he himself denies it, but 
everyone affirms that he has made two pontiffs in a 
row.” 7" Since Petrarch wrote this before the death of 
Clement VI, he was obviously referring to the elections 
of Clement and Benedict. 

For Talleyrand’s influence on the election of Clement 
there is only this brief testimony of Petrarch. For the 
election of Innocent VI, however, we have a description 
of the conclave in which Talleyrand, cast in the role of 
villain, dissuades the cardinals from electing Jean Birel, 
Prior General (1346-1360) of the Carthusian order. 
From the early history of the Carthusian order by Petrus 
Dorlandus (1454-1507) to the most recent biographical 
articles, this near-election remains one of Birel’s chief 
claims to fame.’* The story of his candidacy can be 
found, however, in only one source, an anonymous his- 
tory of the Carthusian order upon which Dorlandus and 
all later writers have relied. 


When Pope Clement VI went the way of all flesh, the 
majority of the cardinals arranged to elect him [Birel] 


11 Villani, Giovanni 11: 21 (Moutier, Ignazio [ed.], Cronica di 
Giovanni Villani a miglior lezione ridotta 6: 58-59, Florence, 
1823) ; for the payment of 100,000 florins, see Baumgarten, Paul 
Maria, Untersuchungen und Urkunden iiber die Camera Collegti 
Cardinalium, clvi-clvii, and 183 (no. 277a), Leipzig, 1898. Cf. 
Baluze-Mollat 2: 276, who says that the minority party was led 
by Giovanni Colonna, while Jacob, Karl, Studien iiber Papst 
Benedict XII., 21-22, Berlin, 1909, puts Colonna in the camp of 
Talleyrand, Count (sic) of Périgord. It was Colonna’s defec- 
tion from the Italian party, he says, that gave the French a 
majority of two-thirds, and made any chance of the election of 
a pope acceptable to the Italians hopeless. Villani’s account of 
Colonna’s role, however, is somewhat ambiguous: “E avendo 
tra loro tira e discordia della lezione, perché dell’ una maggiore 
setta, della quale era capo il cardinale di Peragorgo ... con 
seguito grande di cardinali caorsini e franceschi, e ’l cardinale 
della Colonna, si trattaro d’eleggere papa il cardinale fratello 
del conte di Comingio,” etc., which indicates Colonna’s coopera- 
tion with the French in approaching the Cardinal of Com- 
minges, but does not necessarily indicate that Colonna’s defec- 
tion was more than temporary. If, indeed, the French party 
possessed two-thirds of the votes, the rest of Villani’s story, 
regarding the scrutiny and election of Jacques Fournier by 
divine act (opera divina), much to the surprise of the College 
as a whole, would make little sense. See also G. Marchal, Le 
Premier conclave d’Avignon; élection de Benoit XII, 20 Décem- 
bre 1334, Mémoires de ’ Académie de Vaucluse, 2nd series 19: 
27-36, 1919. 

‘2 Fam. 14: 2, in Rossi, Vittorio (ed.), Francesco Petrarca: 
Le l'amiliari 3: 106, Edizione nazionale delle opere di Francesco 
Petrarca 10-13: Florence, 1933-1942. 

13), Petri Dorlandi Diestensis olim Cartusiae prioris doc- 
tissimi chronicon Cartusiense 4: 22 (ed. Theo. Petraeus, 230- 
232, Cologne, 1608); Dictionnaire de biographie francaise 6: 
515; Dict. dhist. et de géog. ecclés. 8: 1527. 
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as pontiff. When the Cardinal of Périgord saw that they 
wished to carry out his election, knowing the said prior to 
be imbued with the greatest sense of justice and equity, and 
to respect no one in the world against the dictates of jus- 
tice, he rose up in the midst of the College and said: “My 
Lords Cardinal, you don’t know what you’re doing. Surely 
you must realize that the Carthusian prior will be moved 
by such justice, rigor, and righteousness, that if we elect 
him pope he will certainly set us back in our old condition. 
Why, within four months our mounts will be dragging 
horse-carts. He fears no one, and in his zeal for Mother 
Church he has all the self-confidence of a lion!” When 
the cardinals heard all this, they were scared out of their 
wits, and fearing the loss of their carnal delights they 
passed over the Prior, choosing one of their number to be 
Innocent VI. Whereupon the new Pope wished to make 
the Prior a cardinal, but he would not hear of it.’ 


In sum, the story is an indirect condemnation of the 
Sacred College, not uncommon in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. We are concerned, however, with these three 
assertions: that a majority of the cardinals considered 
Birel for election; that Talleyrand opposed him; and 
that the College then passed him by because of his 
reforming zeal. 

There is no point in trying to list here the many works 
from the fifteenth century to the twentieth in which 
Birel’s candidacy has been taken for granted. But it is 
of passing interest, at least, to observe how the story of 
that candidacy has been so interpreted as to exculpate 
Cardinal Talleyrand and soften the anti-Avignonese bias 
of the account. Thus, Oderico Rinaldi maintained that 
Talleyrand was afflicted with such feelings of guilt for 
the role he had played in the conclave that he later 
founded the Carthusian house of Vauclaire in Périgord.’® 
The fact was, however, that Talleyrand’s brother Arch- 
ambaud IV of Périgord had begun the monastery in 
1330; at his death on September 13, 1334, it was still 
unfinished ; and Talleyrand then took over the project, 
giving a large sum of money in 1335 towards its com- 
pletion. In 1335 the house was officially incorporated 
into the Carthusian order, and a prior appointed. The 
foundation of Vauclaire, therefore, had no connec- 
tion with Talleyrand’s supposed opposition to Birel’s 
election.'® 


14 The chronicle has been published, under the title Brevis 
historia ordinis Carthusiensis, by Marténe, E., and U. Durand, 
Veterum scriptorum et monumentorum historicorum, dogmat- 
icorum, moralium, amplissima collectio 6: 151-216, Paris, 1729, 
from a late and somewhat contaminated manuscript (on which 
see Wilmart, André, La Chronique des premiers Chartreux, 
Revue Mabillon, 79, note 7, and 108-109, March, 1926). The 
section of the chronicle dealing with the priorate of Birel, as 
published by Marténe (cols. 187-193), does not, however, vary 
overmuch from better manuscripts, e.g., Westdeutsche Bibli- 
othek, Marburg, MS Jat. qu. 704 (old Gorres, 133), fols. 75v- 
78v (which I have used for the above translation) ; Bibliothéque 
royale, Brussels, MS 15137, fols. 213v—215v, and MS 11925, fols. 
25v-29r; Bibliothéque municipale, Grenoble, MS 420, fols. 36r- 
42r (an early seventeenth-century copy); BN, MS lat. 10886, 
fols. 59v-62v (an early sixteenth-century copy). 

15 Annales 16: 336 (an. 1352, cap. 25). 

16 Le Couteulx, Charles, Annales ordinis Cartusiensis ab anno 
1084 ad annum 1429 §: 245-247, 278-279, Montreuil, 1889. 
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Historians of the Carthusian order in general have 
preserved Talleyrand’s good name by attributing to him 
motives other than a desire to avoid reform in the curia. 
One has it that he was probably moved by the prayers 
of the Prior himself,: who would have abhorred the 
responsibilities of the office, and also by the recognition 
of Birel’s unsuitability for the papal office (nimia 
rusticitas) despite his many virtues. He whose head 
the pontifical crown graces is not only the greatest of 
priests, but the greatest of princes as well. A life of 
sanctity does not alone suffice in the governance of the 
universal church of God, as was clearly evident in the 
case of Pope Celestine V.'* Thus, by a somewhat 
singular comparison of the recluse Pietro Morrone with 
the active and influential Jean Birel—confessor of Ama- 
deus VI of Savoy, correspondent of Petrarch, and re- 
ligious adviser of the Dauphin Humbert II '*—Talley- 
rand’s opposition is made to appear less a move to avoid 
reform, more an act of political wisdom. 

Another has insisted that Talleyrand’s opposition 
sprang from no hatred of the Prior.’® The Cardinal 


17 [bid. 5: 513. The idea that Birel, the candidate of the 
majority of cardinals, was too humble to accept the papal tiara, 
and that he got his good friend Talleyrand to dissuade his 
partisans in the College from electing him, is accepted by De 
Nussac, Louis, Dom Jean Birel, Bulletin de la Société scien- 
tifique, historique, et archéologique de la Corrése 20: 158, 1898. 
Needless to add, the notion of Birel’s refusal to accept the papal 
office is not even supported by the sole source for his candidacy. 
I have been unable to examine the work of l’'abbé Francois 
Arbellot, Dom Jean Birel, général des Chartreux, Paris, Haton, 
1900, although his acceptance of the main lines of the story 
seems apparent from the citation of his work in the Dict. de 
biog. francaise 6: 515. 

18 And, as the anonymous chronicler him, “tam 
admirabilis in vita contemplativa pariter et activa.” We need 
not detract from Birel’s reputation for a sanctity which is well 
attested, by pointing out that he was far from being as “un- 
worldly” as this coupling with Celestine V would suggest. 

19 Indeed, there is much evidence that the relations between 
the Cardinal and the Prior were friendly. In 1356, in recogni- 
tion of Talleyrand’s generosity, the chapter ordained “for our 
most reverend protector the Lord Cardinal of Périgord, thirty 
masses of the Holy Spirit.” That the order looked upon Talley- 
rand as its protector in the papal curia is a matter of some sig- 
nificance. Birel himself bore witness to Talleyrand’s generosity 
towards the Carthusian house of Vauclaire. The Cardinal had 
made a grant of 12,000 florins in 1359 for the finishing of the 
house, which undoubtedly would have been long since brought 
to completion, the Prior said, if the warfare in that area (be- 
tween the forces of the French and the English) had not made 
it impossible. And further, Birel writes: “from his generosity 
Talleyrand offered to our order his bastide called Casa Sana, 
near Avignon, for the transference of the house of Bonepas 
[Notre Dame de Bonepas, near Avignon, where Philippe de 
Cabassole was later buried] which collapsed for being im- 
properly constructed, and even offered with it revenues and a 
large sum of money for enlarging its endowment and repairing 
the fabric. Indeed, as we truly believe, such a bastide could not 
be built today for 10,000 florins. The order decided not to 
accept the gift although, as we confess, God held it accept- 
able...” (BN, Fonds Périgord, 28: fol. 48; Le Couteulx, 
Annales 6: 7-8). It was through Talleyrand’s mediation, also, 
that Birel was able to get papal permission for the Carthusians 
to choose a confessor who might give a plenary indulgence “in 


describes 
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feared that once Jean Birel were placed on the pontifical 
throne his zeal in reform would lead the cardinals to 
repent of his election, as afterwards happened with 
Urban VI. As the common saying has it: “turpius 
ejicitur, quam non admittitur hospes.” °° But this is 
an explanation which endows the College with a too 
remarkable prescience. 

A more critical opinion is that of Martin Souchon, 
who examined the papal elections of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in some detail. Both on a@ priori grounds, and 
because the chronicle as published by Marténe appeared 
to have been written around 1420, some two generations 
after the conclave of 1352, Souchon viewed the story of 
Birel’s candidacy with some suspicion. He saw in it, 
however, a kernel of truth. He does not question that 
3irel was a candidate for election; since Talleyrand was 
a leading proponent of a stricter life for the cardinals, 
perhaps it was he himself who proposed Birel’s election; 
though the cardinals would be inclined to avoid the risk 
of a rigid rule by an ardent reformer, they could com- 
promise on the more temperate Etienne Aubert, whose 
reforming proclivities might be diverted from Avignon 
to further fields. In effect, Souchon has denied that 
Talleyrand opposed Birel—quite the contrary—but he 
has accepted the other two components of the story, 
namely that Birel was a candidate, and that he was 
passed over because of an excessive zeal for reform.”! 

This is to accept a good deal from a source which 
Souchon himself says “ought to be set to one side.” 
Furthermore, there seems to be no evidence to bolster 
his unsupported claim that Talleyrand favored a stricter 
discipline for the cardinals. Finally, although it would 
help our argument to impugn the chronicle as being 
written too late after the event to be of any value, we 
must observe, in the interests of accuracy, that it was 
certainly written earlier than Souchon believed. In the 
section of the chronicle dealing with Birel’s priorate, the 
anonymous author discusses, among much else, the 
worry of the Count of Savoy, Amadeus VI, over his 
childless state. 





Since the Count was mightily saddened because he had 
by his wife no children who might succeed him, and feared 
that the succession might pass to a powerful foreigner, 
namely the husband of his sister,** he turned to the Prior 
| Birel] with his problem. But the said Prior, in all things 
confident in God, told him to have faith. 


articulo mortis” (Le Couteulx, Annales 5: 452). Werner 
Rolewinck, in the late fifteenth century, still preserves the 
memory of Talleyrand’s friendliness to the Carthusian order: 
“Taliarandus, cardinalis sancti Petri ad Vincula, praelatus de- 
votus, et amicus religiosorum, et promotor bonorum fuit,” 
lasciculus temporum, aet. VI, anno Christi 1334, in Johannes 
Pistorius, Germanici scriptores 2: 565, 3rd ed., Ratisbon, 1726: 
also in the Petrus Drach edition (Speier, 1477), fol. 61. 

20 Le Couteulx, Annales 5: 513. 

21 Souchon, Martin, Die Papstwahien von Bonifaz VIII. bis 
Urban VI. und die Entstehung des Schismas 1378, 55-57, Bruns- 
wick, 1888. 

22 Galeazzo II Visconti of Milan, who had married Bianca 
Maria, Amadeus’ sister, in 1350. 
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The Prior and his brethren then prayed for a child. 
“Quid multa?” asks the chronicler. The woman who 
was reputed sterile bore a son** who was named 
Amadeus after his father, and “who is now Count of 
Savoy.” Amadeus VII became Count of Savoy on the 
death of his father in 1383. He himself died in 1391. 
This section of the chronicle, then—and probably the 
entire chronicle—was originally written sometime be- 
tween these two dates.*4 

Finally, we might note the opinion of Guillaume 
Mollat, the historian of the Avignonese papacy. He has 
properly declined to accept Souchon’s arguments, but 
has maintained that Talleyrand opposed Birel because, 
in the critical situation in which Europe found itself at 
the time, it would have been impolitic, if not downright 
dangerous, to elect as pope a second Pietro Morrone; 
this was the opinion, he goes on, which swayed the con- 
clave and led to Innocent’s election.2* And so, again, 
the source which condemned by implication the morals 
of the Cardinal of Périgord has come to be used as 
evidence of his statesmanship. 

Enough, at least, has been said to indicate the need 
for caution in approaching the conclave of 1352. We 
know that it took only two days to choose a pope.*® 
Now, for the previous two hundred years only four 
popes had been chosen from outside the college, all four 
within a period of forty-five years, and in each case the 
electors had first exhausted every possibility of agreeing 
ona cardinal. On Innocent VI’s death in 1362 the car- 
dinals would again go abroad to find Guillaume de 
Grimoard (Urban V), but again only after reaching a 
deadlock. That Innocent VI, in 1352, could be elected 


23 On February 24, 1360; see Cipolla, Carlo, Innocenzo VI e 
Casa Savoia, Miscellanea di storia italiana 38: (3rd series, 7), 
184 (no. 71), 1902. 

24 Martene and Durand, Vet. script. 6: 189: “qui etiam patris 
nomine Amedeus vocatus, nunc comes Sabaudiae est effectus.” 
I am unable to date the chronicle earlier than 1383-1391. Wil- 
mart, in Revue Mabillon, 108-109, Mar. 1926, puts it in 1367. 
He has called attention to the Westdeutsche Bibliothek MS Jat. 
qu. 704, which, although itself compiled shortly after 1398, con- 
tains a copy of the chronicle which breaks off in 1367: “nous 
l’avons ici sous sa vraie forme, c’est-a-dire jusqu’au temps du 
prieur Helisarius (1360-1367); la date de la composition est 
ainsi livrée” (ibid., 108). Despite the fact that it breaks off in 
1367, the chronicle in this manuscript still refers to Amadeus 
VII as the present Count of Savoy (f. 76r). Thus, the question 
as to whether the story of Birel’s candidacy goes back beyond 
the period 1383-1391 is at present impossible to answer. We 
can be certain, however, that it comes a full generation before 
Souchon’s 1420. 

25 Les Papes d’Avignon (1305-1378), 97-98, 9th ed., Paris, 
1949, 

26 Clement VI died December 6, 1352. The cardinals entered 
the conclave on the sixteenth, and elected Innocent two days 
later, the eighteenth, “hora tercia’” (see Mohler, Ludwig, Die 
Einnahmen der apostolischen Kammer unter Clemens VI., 315, 
Vatikanische Quellen zur Geschichte der papstlichen Hof- und 
Finanzverwaltung 1316-1378 5: Paderborn, 1931; cf. Baluze- 
Mollat, 2: 309, 331, 342). Cf. Villani, Matteo, 3: 44 (Moutier, 
Ignazio [ed.], Cronica di Matteo Villani a miglior lesione 
ridotta 2: 59, Florence, 1825). 
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within forty-eight hours should be sufficient to indicate, 
therefore, that the cardinals found no difficulty in agree- 
ing on one of their own number, and felt no need to look 
beyond the College. If Birel’s name did come up, it 
must have been dropped soon enough. 

There is still another reason for suggesting that Birel 
could not have been seriously considered, if considered 
at all. This reason lies in the strengthened position of 
the College of Cardinals in relation to the papacy. Dur- 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the cardinals 
had gradually acquired increased privileges, power, and 
revenue. Before the election of Innocent VI, they had 
made their gains in somewhat indirect fashion, obtaining 
concessions from time to time which would later be con- 
firmed as prescriptive rights. Thus, in 1272, they got 
from Gregory X half the Sicilian tribute; they gradually 
established their rights to 2 portion of the common serv- 
ices which had developed from the practice of giving 
voluntary presents to the popes by churchmen beneficed 
by the Holy See; and in 1289, by the bull Coelestis 
altitudo, they received from Nicholas IV half the rev- 
enues of the Roman Church. Thus, too, the College 
shrank in number, became aristocratic in composition, 
and not unnaturally reached out for a greater share in 
church government.?* The revolt of the cardinals against 
the “constitution” of the Church, in which they would 
finally seek to share even the papal plenitudo potestatis, 
would not come until 1378, but it was long in the 
making.*® 

The election of 1352 marks one of the many stages of 
this development. The cardinals now abandoned the 
indirect method, and drew up their demands in the form 
of a capitulatio to be sworn to by all the cardinals in the 
conclave before proceeding to the election of Clement’s 
successor.** As Innocent VI would later attest in the 
bull Solicitudo pastoralis, some of the cardinals took an 
unconditional oath to uphold its terms (should one of 
them be elected). Others, including Etienne Aubert 
himself, the future Innocent VI, swore that, if one of 
them were elected, he would observe it in so far as it 
did not conflict with church law, and that, on election, 
he would investigate with care the validity of the terms 
of the document, and, therefore, the validity of their 
oaths. The document itself contained provisions for 
restricting the number of the Sacred College: the pope 


27 See Lulvés, Jean, Die Machtbestrebungen des Kardinalats 
bis zur Aufstellung der ersten papstlichen Wahlkapitulationen, 
Ouellen und forschungen aus italicnischen Archiven und Bib- 
liotheken 13: 63-102, esp. 84 ff., 1910. On the income of the 
College, Baumgarten, Untersuchungen und Urkunden iiber die 
Camera Collegii Cardinalium, xcvii ff. 


“8 For the thesis that the schism was caused by the assault of 


the oligarchical College of Cardinals on the papal headship of 
the Church, see Ullmann, Walter, The origins of the Great 
Schism: a study in fourtecenth-century ecclesiastical history, 
170-190, London, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1948. 

29 Souchon, Die Papstwahlen, 57-66, has given much attention 


to this “Wahlkapitulation,” without, however, connecting it. 


with the question of Birel’s candidacy. 
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could create no cardinals until membership in the College 
fell to sixteen, nor was the number ever to exceed 
twenty. No creation of cardinals could take place with- 
out the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the College. 
The same majority was required also before the pope 
could depose, arrest, excommunicate, or censure any 
cardinal, or deprive him of his benefices or his voice in 
cansistory ; and also before the pope could alienate lands, 
goods, or tithes of the Church. The cardinals should 
have as their own one-half the income of the Roman 
Church. And so on.*° 

The aims and ambitions of the cardinals are not ob- 
scure ; nor, in 1352, were their demands new. One need 
hardly strain the imagination to picture the rapid prep- 
aration of the capitulation after Clement’s death, and the 
“lobbying” among the more hesitant cardinals. The 
fact that these, including the future Innocent, still balked, 
and finally swore to uphold the capitulation only with 
the additional stipulation: “‘scilicet, si et in quantum 
scriptura hujusmodi de jure procederet,” indicates that 
much of the time between December 16, when the car- 
dinals entered the conclave, and mid-morning on the 
eighteenth, when they elected Etienne Aubert, must have 
been consumed in discussion and persuasion, to say 
nothing of possible amendments to the document itself. 
Little time, then, for Birel. But more important still, 
with the capitulation being prepared, recalcitrant car- 
dinals being urged to accept it, and finally an oath being 
obtained from all the members to uphold its provisions, 
how could a majority be intent on electing an outsider ? 
Surely the document could only have been prepared and 
accepted by the College, and the oath sworn, to bind the 
future pope, who would then have had to be one of those 
in the conclave who took the oath. 

We may possibly look upon the story of Birel’s 
candidacy as ben trovato; it certainly has a place in the 
large body of fourteenth-century literature condemning 
the Avignonese papacy.* But to continue to accept it 
at face value hardly seems justified. That the prior’s 
name may have been suggested by a cardinal impressed 
by his piety is always possible; but that he won the 
support of most of the cardinals, who then abandoned 
him in the face of Talleyrand’s opposition and the dawn- 
ing realization that they were courting personal disaster, 
is not. Who gave currency to the story we do not know, 


30 Reg. Vat. 219, ff. 2r-3r (no. 5); published in Bullarwmn 
diplomatum et privilegiorum sanctorum Romanum pontificum 
Taurinensis editio 4: 506-508, Turin, 1859. The capitulation is 
summarized and discussed by Mollat, Contribution a l’histoire 
du sacré collége, Rev. dhist. ecclés. 46: 100 ff.; Lulvés, Die 
Machtbestrebungen, QO.u.F. 13: 94 ff. 

31 Like another story to be found in Carthusian literature : 
“Dum enim quidam papa priorem carthusiensem in cardinalem 
esse voluit, rennuit ille et sustinuit per aliquot menses excom- 
municationem, quousque cardinales dicerent pape: Dimittatis 
eum in pace, quia si hic veniret asellum equitaret et omnes nos 
confunderet” (BN, MS lat. 10886, fol. 28v). Neither the Pope 
nor the prior are identified, but this is clearly a reflection of the 
story in our chronicle of Innocent’s offer of a cardinal’s hat and 
Birel’s refusal. 
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but it would gather force by the inevitable comparison 
to be made between the prior’s reforming zeal and the 
conservative nature of the College of Cardinals. Our 
Carthusian chronicler could hardly overlook it, no matter 
how unsubstantial, since the possible elevation of a 
Carthusian to the highest office in Christendom reflected 
too much glory on his order to be neglected. But how 
to explain Birel’s failure without detracting from his 
reputation? Almost inevitably it was the contrast to be 
drawn between the prior’s virtues and the cardinals’ 
vices that the chronicler would seize on, in itself a meas- 
ure of the extent to which popular criticism of the 
Avignonese curia had penetrated into the Carthusian 
order. And who else but Talleyrand of Périgord should 
be given the decisive speech? He already had a reputa- 
tion as a maker of popes, and because of his prom- 
inence ** he inevitably personified the arrogance and 
corruption popularly ascribed to the papal court in 
Avignon. 

On April 26, 1355, not long after the election of In- 
nocent, Talleyrand would write a friendly letter to Jean 
3irel, manu propria, to tell him in advance of new privi- 
leges being extended to the Carthusian order by the 
Pope.** This is precisely the kind of act we might look 
for from one who would be described in a chapter gen- 
eral of the order in the very next year as “our most 
reverend protector.” No sign here of any coolness on 
Talleyrand’s part, no sign of that hostility in the order 
that we might expect if we were to accept the story of 
Talleyrand’s opposition to Birel. 

Nevertheless, the story shows that Talleyrand’s pre- 
eminence in the Sacred College had made its impression 
at Chartreuse. We can be sure that his reputation was 
well known elsewhere, and if his supposed role in oppos- 
ing Birel’s election seemed unfortunate to our anon- 
ymous Carthusian, he must have appeared villainous 
indeed to the Italian Giovanni Villani, who saw in him 
the leader of the French cardinals who kept the papacy 
in Avignon away from its proper seat in Rome. And 
Giovanni’s brother, Matteo Villani, describes Talleyrand 
as a haughty prelate (baldanzoso e superbo), proud of 
his rank and lineage. As evidence of the Cardinal’s 
arrogance he tells about some Gascon knights who, dur- 
ing Lent in the Year 1354, came to Avignon: they were 
a disorderly rabble, connected with Talleyrand by family 
ties, and for no reason at all the Cardinal had three of 
them killed. We know nothing more of the incident 
than this, but Matteo passes easily to another story 
to illustrate the dissoluteness of the “giovani’? whom 
Clement VI had elevated to the College and whom 

32 The writer of the version of the chronicle as published by 
Marténe would insert his own description of the Cardinal, one 
not to be found in earlier redactions: “qui tunc temporis inter 
cardinales quasi vexillifer habebatur” (col. 187). 

33 BN, Fonds Périgord, vol. 95: fols. 134-135, a defective 


excerpt from codex CIX, d. vi. 13, of the library of Turin 
(Rome. Biblioteca nazionale. Codices manuscripti bibliothecae 


regiae Taurinensis athenaei per linguas digesti et binas in partes 


distributi, MSS lat. 32, 1749). 
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Innocent in consistory had to rebuke for their shameful 
deeds; and at the end of the passage reveals his resent- 
ment of the fact that the curia remains in Avignon, 
outside Italy. Whether, therefore, Matteo’s picture of 
Talleyrand’s character is an accurate one, or whether, 
as an outstanding member of the College, Talleyrand is 
singled out in a general tirade against the viciousness of 
the Avignonese curia, we are unable to say. 

That Matteo Villani knew Talleyrand personally is 
rather unlikely, although he may have met him and un- 
doubtedly saw him during the time that he spent in 
Avignon representing the Bardi there. On the other 
hand, we do not lack evidence that throws a somewhat 
different light on the character of the Cardinal. Not 
only his constant attention to the welfare of Vauclaire 
over a period of nearly thirty years, but his foundation 
of the Chapel of St. Anthony with twelve chaplains in 
the Church of St. Front in Périgueux, attest to some- 
thing more than a conventional piety.*®° His foundation 
of a college in the University of Toulouse reveals a 
laudable interest in the future of poor but worthy law 
students.°®° We have, too, some indication of his 
generosity in the career of the blessed Peter Thomas, a 
Perigordine Carmelite of lowly origin, who was, in his 
vounger days, befriended by the great Cardinal. 
Peter was made procurator of his order, and 
went to the curia in Avignon, where he was coolly 
received by the general of his order since he was “parvus 
corpore et modicae apparentiae.” The general was 
ashamed to introduce him to the cardinals, Peter’s biog- 
rapher tells us, but at length Talleyrand heard about him 
and that he was from Périgord, expressed a desire to see 
him, and had him to dinner. Afterwards, some theolog- 
ical question was brought up for discussion, as was 
customary, and Peter overwhelmed the cardinals with 
his great knowledge. The result was that he was asked 
to preach and to dispute quite often. At length, it was 
on Talleyrand’s recommendation that the chapter general 
of the Carmelite order authorized Peter’s continued 
studies at the University of Paris for a doctorate in 
theology.*? 


34 Villani, M., 4: 86 (Moutier ed., 2: 282-283). 

35 On February 20, 1343, Benedict XII granted Talleyrand 200 
livres tournois out of the tithes collected in the diocese of 
Périgueux and Sarlat to be used for the purpose of the chantries 
he proposed to establish in St. Front as well as for the support 
of the brothers of the Carthusian monastery of Vauclaire 
“noviter fundatum” (Vidal, Benoit XII 2: 367-368 [no. 8945]), 
although it was another six years before the chapel was built 
(June 28, 1347) and the chantries established, presentation to 
which Talleyrand retained for his lifetime; see Clement VI’s 
confirmation of the foundation, November 12, 1348, in Baluze- 
Mollat, 4: 98-104. 

36 See below, p. 69. 

37 Smet, Joachim, The life of Saint Peter Thomas by Philippe 
de Méziéres, 57-60, Textus et studia historia Carmelitana 2, 
Rome, Institutum Carmelitanum, 1954; Acta sanctorum, January 
29, Vita S. Petri Thomasii, cap. II, para. 7, 8 (new ed., John 
Carnandet, January, 3: 612. Freiburg, n.d.). Cf. Jorga, N.., 
Philippe de Méziéres, 1327-1405, et la croisade au XIV® siécle, 
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Some of the best evidence respecting Talleyrand’s 
personality, interests, and character, comes, however, 
from the pen of the well-known poet Petrarch. Petrarch 
was in the service of Cardinal Giovanni Colonna from 
1330 to 1347. He must have known Talleyrand during 
this time, at least by sight and reputation, since Talley- 
rand and Giovanni were good friends. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that Petrarch and Talleyrand met or 
were friendly in any way during these earlier years. 
One need not be surprised, therefore, to find what seems 
to be a reference to Talleyrand in Petrarch’s seventh 
eclogue, which was a bitter attack on several cardinals. 
In the first of two long speeches, one of the interlocutors, 
Epy (Avignon), passes in review for the other, Mitio 
(Clement V1), twelve of the cardinals in the College in 
1347-1348; and in the second, the twelve created by 
Clement in December, 1350. It has been shown that 
the first of these speeches was probably written in 1347, 
before November 20, and that, at the latest, it could not 
have been written after July, 1348.8 In other words, it 
was written before Petrarch had come to know Talley- 
rand personally in 1351-1352. 

In the first speech, at lines 64-66, there is a brief 
reference to two goats, i.e., cardinals, as follows: 


Ecce duo obnixis qui se se cornibus urgent; 
Sepe graves silvis olim excivere tumultus, 
Nunc multa graviora parant, atque omnia turbant. 


39 


Who were the two cardinals already known for their 
rivalry, who were now disturbing the curia even more? 
In his description of a consistory held in April, 1346, 
Giovanni Villani has provided a clue: 


Because of the matter of the election [of Charles of 
Luxembourg as emperor], a great dissension arose in the 
College of Cardinals over the death of King Andrew [in 
Naples, September 18-19, 1345], and because the am- 
bassadors of the King of Hungary [Andrew’s brother 
Louis] were not received by the Pope. The cardinals were 
divided into two parties, one of which was led by the Count 
of Périgord’s brother, who wished the election of Charles, 
opposed the King of Hungary, held with the French cardi- 
nals, and was chief in the favor of the King of France. The 
head of the other party was the Cardinal who was the 


131 ff., Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des hautes études 110: Paris, 
1896; Atiya, A. S., The crusade in the later middle ages, 129, 
note 2, London, Methuen, 1938. John Bale quotes from the 
work of John of Hildesheim, now lost, the following: ‘When 
Talleyrand, Cardinal of Périgord, invited Peter Thomas the 
Carmelite to his table, and there arose a discussion regarding 
apostates, Talleyrand praised the order of cardinals since there 
were no apostates in it. But Peter Thomas quickly replied: 
‘Of what sort those may be who abandon other orders, I know 
not; but indeed I know this for sure, that those who leave your 
order are manifestly the holiest of men’”; John Bale, Scripto- 
rum illustrium maioris Britanniae ... catalogus 1: 464, Basel, 
1557-1559, cited by Smet, J., op. cit., 58, note 19. 

38 Wilkins, E. H., Petrarch’s Seventh Eclogue, Medievalia et 
humanistica 8: 25-26, 1954, now reprinted as chapter III in his 
Studies in the life and works of Petrarch, 53-54, Cambridge, 
Mass., Mediaeval Academy of America, 1955. 

39 In Avena, Antonio (ed.), Jl Bucolicum carmen e i suot 
commenti inediti, 129, Padua, Soc. coop. tipografica, 1906. 
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brother of the Count of Comminges [ John, Cardinal Bishop 
of Porto], with the Gascon cardinals and their followers, 
who desired the contrary. Each was powerful, each had a 
large following; and their anger was such that in public 
consistory in the presence of the Pope they accused one 
another shamefully and villainously, the Cardinal of Com- 
minges accusing the Cardinal of Périgord of being one of 
those who had planned and caused the death of King An- 
drew. They each called the other a traitor to Holy Church, 
and leaped from their seats to attack one another. And 
they would have done so, since they were both armed for 
personal protection, if some had not come between them. 
Thus the whole curia was a bedlam and up in arms. All 
the other cardinals barricaded their houses. Each stood 
under arms a good while; if the Pope with the other cardi- 
nals had not reconciled them both, their ill will would have 
remained.*° 


As for the earlier rivalry between these two cardinals, 
this may be what lies behind the somewhat confused 
account which Villani gives of Benedict XII’s election in 
1334.44 Since Giovanni Colonna was at this conclave, 
Petrarch, who was then in his household, could not have 
failed to be aware of any rivalry developing between 
Talleyrand and the Cardinal of Comminges. 

If we need a reason for Talleyrand’s finding a place 
in the seventh eclogue, assuming that he did, it was 
probably the attack he made on Cola di Rienzo in con- 
sistory.*? If Petrarch knew about it—and there is no 
reason why he would not, since the attack was prompted 
by his own patron, Giovanni Colonna—he would have 
resented it. This, and the consistorial fracas of 1346, 
suggest the probability that Petrarch, in lines 64-66, 
is describing Talleyrand and John of Comminges. There 
is no question here of Petrarch’s attributing to Talley- 
rand any of the baser personal vices with which he char- 
acterizes some of the other cardinals. He probably 
knew little of the personal life of the Cardinal of Perigord 
at this time. But there is no question, on the other hand, 
of his general hostility. When one compares this with 
his description of Talleyrand written after he had come 
to know him personally, the change seems striking. 

In fact, their friendship began only a few years later. 
In a letter to Francesco Nelli, Petrarch describes how he 
had been called to Avignon to be offered the position of 
papal secretary in the curia. Presumably the summons 
reached him at Padua in the winter of 1350-1351.** 
The call came through two cardinals whom Petrarch 
does not name, but who were probably Guy of Boulogne, 
since 1350 the Bishop of Porto, and Talleyrand.* 





4° Villani, Giovanni, 12: 60 (Moutier ed., 7: 149-150). 

41 See above, pp. 20-21. 

42 See above, p. 16. 

43 Wilkins, Studics in the life and works of Petrarch, 23. 

44So De Sade, J.F.P.A., Mémoires pour la vie de Francois 
Pétrarque 3: 154, Amsterdam, 1767, and also p. 246 where, 
following the date of the letter to Nelli (August, 1352), he puts 
the summons at that time instead of earlier; also Fracassetti, 
Giuseppe, Lettere di Francesco Petrarca delle cose familiari .. . 
lettere varie 3: 226, Florence, 1865; Piur, Paul, Petrarcas “Buch 
ohne Namen” und die papstliche Kuric, 113, Halle, 1925; and 
Wilkins, Studies in the life and works of Petrarch, 82-83, 136. 
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Petrarch pictures them as “two powerful bulls lording it 
over Christ’s wide pastures,” certainly a happy descrip- 
tion of Guy and Talleyrand who would one day lock 
horns in a struggle to rule the entire herd.** One of 
them, Petrarch says, was an old benefactor; the other 
was moved to this unlooked-for generosity by Petrarch’s 
renown alone. The former might well refer to Guy, 
whom Petrarch had already met; ** if the latter be Tal- 
leyrand, as seems most probable, then we have confirma- 
tion that he knew Petrarch only by reputation up to 
this time.* 

In June, 1351, shortly after arriving in Vaucluse, and 
before going in to Avignon in obedience to this sum- 
mons, Petrarch wrote a brief note to Philippe de Cabas- 
sole, Bishop of Cavaillon, in which there again appear 
two cardinals, again nameless, now no longer bulls but 
rather “two mighty oarsmen of the apostolic bark.” 4 
He thanked Philippe for his letter of recommendation. 
Certainly Philippe might well have expected of the Car- 
dinal of Périgord a friendly reception for any recom- 
mendation he might care to make on behalf of Petrarch. 
As Vice-Chancellor and later Chancellor of the kingdom 
of Sicily after the death of Robert the Wise in 1343, 
Philippe never opposed, and probably supported, the 
growing power of the Durazzeschi in Naples (Talley- 
rand’s sister Agnes, Duchess of Durazzo, and her 
sons ).*® Furthermore, as we know, he continued to 
carry on a personal correspondence with Talleyrand 
through Petrarch himself. 

Petrarch spent much of the winter of 1351-1352 at 
Avignon,®*® during which time he must have met and 
come to know Talleyrand. We have no certain evidence 
of their meeting, however, before February 1, 1352. 
This is the date of one of Petrarch’s letters to Philippe 
de Cabassole in which he reported that he had seen 
Talleyrand and had turned over to him a letter which 
Philippe had asked him to deliver. Talleyrand had sent 
his thanks for the letter, remarking that he was not of 
a mind ever to harass the pontiff by pushing his own 
affairs. We do not know to what this refers, although 
it sounds suspiciously like some reference to matters 
in Naples concerning the Durazzeschi. At all events, 


45 See below, pp. 64-65. 

46 Wilkins, Studics in the life and works of Petrarch, 82. For 
Petrarch’s vivid description of his meeting with Guy on the 
shores of Lago di Garda in 1350, see Sen. 7: 1, in Johnson, 
A. F., Francisci Petrarchae epistolae selectae, 164-165, Oxford. 
1923. 

47 For the letter, see Fam. 13: 5, in Rossi, 
Petrarca: Le Familiari 3: 66, esp. lines 21-29. 

48 Fam. 11: 11, in Rossi, 2: 350. It has been assumed with 
good reason that these refer again to Guy and Talleyrand; cf. 
De Sade, Mémoires 3: 154; Fracassetti, Lettere 3: 73; Wilkins, 
E. H., The making of the canzsoniere and other Petrarchan 
studies, 335, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, Rome, 1951, and 
Studies in the life and works of Petrarch, 92-93. 

49 Léonard, Emile G., Histoire de Jeanne I, reine de Naples: 
La Jeunesse de Jeanne I 1: 322, 356. 

50 On Petrarch’s movements during his last stay in Provence, 
see Wilkins, Studies in the life and works of Petrarch, 81-181. 
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Petrarch’s impressions were most favorable. To him 
it seemed that the Cardinal had placed a laudable limita- 
tion on his earthly desires, the mark of a lofty spirit.*? 
The relations of the two men date from this time, if not 
indeed from a few months earlier. They were soon to 
become extremely cordial. 

In August, 1352, Petrarch wrote a letter to Nelli in 
the course of which he illustrated the laughable igno- 
rance of the lesser lights of Avignon by a story about 
one of the greater. This was a cardinal, no less, and 
one with whom he was on very friendly terms. 


I have a good friend here in Babylon, one to be cultivated 
with great care. I say “good friend” in the old and frank 
method of speaking, as Cicero in calling Pompey the Great 
his “familiar,” or Pliny the Elder in greeting “his” Ves- 
pasian ; for if I were to indulge in today’s servile manner of 
speaking, then I have an outstanding lord, one to be feared. 
Whatever I call him, however, this can be truly said: he 
is one in a million [unus est ex paucis], a prince among 
princes, the greatest of the great. He reflects honor on the 
Sacred College, and is a man of rare wisdom whose counsel 
apparently can very easily sway the entire universe. In 
addition he is well read and of great intelligence. But it is 
as Sallust says: “ubi intenderis ingenium valet.” Well then, 
that great man, in those conversations with his friends in 
which I was often honored by taking part, as often as men- 
tion was made of someone who had learned to inscribe three 
words to be delivered in public, or to compose a letter of 
safe-conduct, would question me attentively, not to say with 
astonishment, almost in these words: “Is he not a poet of 
whom I speak?” I would keep my silence. What else could 
I do? But when he asked me about certain scholastics 
scribbling, out of habit rather than from any ability, their 
fat and rancid works, and on one occasion I contained my 
laughter only with difficulty, that most circumspect man no- 
ticed the grimace on my face, and so pressed me over and 
over to tell him the facts of the matter. Then I, in that 
friendly fashion in which I confidentially talked over every- 
thing with him (he wishing it so), respectfully deplored the 
ignorance of beauty in one so talented. . . . | concluded by 
showing him that the poets were fewer than he thought... . 
When that great man, so learned in other matters, in these 
quite ready to learn, heard all this, . . . he refrained from 
any such questions from that day to this.°? 


Although Petrarch does not identify the person he is 
writing about, he has obviously described a cardinal 
whose power in the curia was notable, with whom he 
Was on intimate terms, and who was anxious to profit 
from Petrarch’s literary knowledge. The letter was 
written at the time when we know Petrarch’s relations 
with Talleyrand had become most cordial, for only one 
month later, as we shall see, Petrarch would describe 
Talleyrand in much the same way, as one with whom he 
was on near-intimate terms, whose skill and knowledge 
of civil law was unsurpassed, of unique sharpness of 
understanding, a great power in the curia, a maker of 
popes, an ignoramus eager to acquire some classical tags. 
Although it is impossible to speak with finality about 
many of the anonymous figures in Petrarch’s corre- 
spondence, there is much to indicate that here we have 


51 Fam. 12: 6, dated February 1, 1352, in Rossi, 3: 27. 
52 Fam. 13: 6, in Rossi, 3: 77-79. 
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a picture of the intimate relations which had quickly 
grown up between Talleyrand and Petrarch.** 

On September 22, 1352, Petrarch wrote from Vaucluse 
to his friend “Socrates” (Ludwig van Kempen) at 
Avignon, enclosing a very long letter written the same 
day for Socrates to deliver to the Cardinal, “that you 
may have the opportunity of going to him from whom 
no one has ever taken leave without being a better and 
a happier man.” ** The letter that Socrates was to 
deliver was more a literary essay than a letter in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Petrarch chose as a topic 
the trials and perils besetting those in high station, but 
before fairly getting under way he had to justify his 
style of writing in a remark most revealing of the Car- 
dinal’s literary taste. Talleyrand had asked Petrarch 
always to write in a “clear” style, which seemed to cause 
difficulties: “for you call clear,” Petrarch chided, “that 
which is near the ground, whereas I believe that the 
higher the clearer, always provided that it does not get 
wrapped up in its own clouds.®® He then proceeds to a 
lengthy essay on his “philosophy of life,” one applicable 
not to those of high rank alone. Petrarch warns Talley- 
rand that the burden of the illustrious is to live without 
privacy, in a house with porous walls.°® He must live 
“quasi in publico,” behave himself constantly, as con- 
stantly being under the public gaze, even think as though 
his every thought might straightway be read by all. 
Petrarch reminds the Cardinal, too, that if a humble 
state has its hardships, power and wealth bring even 
greater sorrows. How unfortunate is he who knows 
his death to be prayed for, his estate hungered after, his 
days impatiently reckoned! There is much in the letter 
to remind us of a rhetorical exercise, but Petrarch’s final 
plea forbids its dismissal: “de stilo videris, res pro- 
culdubio clara est ; itaque si stilum non probas, materiam 
non damnabis.”’ 

In an essay of this nature we may learn more of 
Petrarch than of Talleyrand. One passage, however, 
seems at first glance to throw some light on the Cardinal. 
Petrarch says that he knows of Talleyrand’s most ardent 
desires: the study of literature, the exercise of the in- 


53 Fracassetti, in his discussion of this letter, has already 
suggested that the cardinal referred to by Petrarch might have 
been one of the three (Guy of Boulogne, Bertrand of Déaux, 
and Talleyrand of Périgord) who had been chosen by Clement 
VI to try Cola di Rienzo (Lettere 3: 238). 

54 Fam. 14: 2 (Rossi, 3: 108). The letter to Talleyrand is 
Fam. 14: 1 (Rossi, 3: 95-105). On the date of these two let- 
ters, see Wilkins, Making of the cansionere, 333-335. 

55 Rossi, 3: 95. This difference in attitude towards style had 
emerged earlier, when Petrarch was being considered for the 
position of papal secretary and was told that his style was too 
lofty to be appropriate to the humility of the Roman See. He 
was asked to bring it down to ground level, which gave him the 
opportunity of writing on a theme in such involved manner that 
it was thought to be unintelligible. He was thus able to avoid 
accepting the position without having to turn it down outright 
(Fam. 13: 5, translated in large part by Wilkins, E. H., 
Petrarch at Vaucluse, 124-131, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1958). 


56 Rossi, 3: 96. 
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tellect, the love of the golden mean, the envy of the 
religious for their way of life, the yearning for solitude. 
Your fate is quite otherwise, he adds, and it is impossible 
for you to indulge in what liberates or delights the 
mind.®* Now just how strong or how real was Talley- 
rand’s appetite for a life of letters, solitude, and freedom 
from worldly cares, would be hard to say. Petrarch 
makes it clear, as we have seen and shall see again, that 
the Cardinal’s taste in Latin style was crude and un- 
developed ; there is little we know about Talleyrand to 
support the description we are given here. It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that Petrarch has imposed on 
Talleyrand what we know to be his own principles—not 
an easy task, considering the known habits of the car- 
dinal’s life. Petrarch goes on: 


If you seek a remedy, I have one; if you cannot be what 
you desire without, then be what you ought within. While 
your career unfolds its pomp on the surface, hide your 
humility beneath. While you sit in your hall, let your 
spirit wander to the desert. Love poverty among riches, 
fasts among feasts. Let the gold glitter bright at table, 
the gems sparkle on the fingers, but contempt of these gleam 
even brighter in your heart. Be the body clothed in purple, 
let the soul wear a hair-shirt. Seated on your bejewelled 
mount, recall the ass of our Lord and the worn feet of the 
apostles. With the glory of the red hat on your head, think 
of our Lord’s crown of thorns. Lying on your gilded 
couch, remember Christ’s tomb—and your own.°8 





On the surface, Talleyrand could have his cake and eat 
it too. However, only a few months earlier Petrarch 
had had occasion, in a letter where, as usual, he was 
bewailing the state of Avignon, to express his shock 


at seeing “for sober fasts voluptuous feasts, . . . for 
the naked feet of the apostles the prancing snow-white 
mounts bedecked with gold, covered with gold. . . .” *° 


Of course, a poet’s business is with words, and Pe- 
trarch was fond enough of his telling phrases to use 
them more than once; but there is some indication here, 
even allowing for his exaggerations, that he did not 
fully approve of the habits of Talleyrand’s life as a 
great Prince of the Church. The labored antitheses in 
his essay to Talleyrand were probably intended as a 
real, if somewhat tactful, criticism of his mode of life. 

We learn more about the occasion for this letter, and 
much more about the Cardinal himself, in the accom- 
panying letter to Socrates. Petrarch reports Talley- 
rand’s reputation as a power behind the papal throne; 
he will not admit it, says Petrarch, but it is common 
knowledge that he has made two popes in a row. The 
Cardinal daily implored Petrarch to write to him, always 
asking that the poet write clearly and also insert some- 
thing of the classical poets in whom he had begun, at 
Petrarch’s urging, to take an interest. These were to be 
included, however, not for their own sake, but so that he 
could use them to spice and adorn with poetic coloring 





57 Rossi, 3: 104. 

58 Rossi, 3: 104. 

59 Sine nom. 5, in Piur, Paul, Petrarcas “Buch ohne Namen,” 
185-186. 
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his eloquence in civil law, in which, as Petrarch says, he 
excelled greatly. This presented no little problem, since 
Talleyrand thought obscure any other than the lowly 
style of legists, which Petrarch could hardly fuse with 
the quotations demanded of him without producing a 
literary monstrosity. He goes on: 


It is quite amazing how, by this “ability to embrace 

everything in the universe” which Pliny the Elder attributed 
to Julius Caesar, and by this extremely deep and acute 
nature—to say nothing of his sagacity in affairs and the 
unique sharpness of his understanding—he has, by his own 
efforts, made the knowledge of civil law, for which long and 
studious years scarcely suffice, his own in such a short time. 
The result is that he equals or transcends in renown every 
jurist of our age. What is even more remarkable, he did 
it midst a great variety of weighty affairs and while fol- 
lowing a career in which men usually forget rather than 
learn—for he had come to the Sacred College quite inex- 
perienced. He, I say, thus blessed by nature and refined 
by study, and so ready and inclined to learn, is, in letters 
alone, somewhat backward. He shudders at every style 
but his own, that is the barbaric style of civil law. He 
often repeats: “write so that I might follow you as I would 
a law text.” To which I reply that a law text, in which 
I myself had some training in my youth, is not as easy for 
everyone as for him, but for many is surely more difficult 
than these things which seemed to him most difficult of all; 
to be sure, everything is easy for the skilled, hard for the 
unskilled. ‘‘Write,” he then says, “that everyone may un- 
derstand you without effort.” To which I object that what 
may be comprehended without mental effort is utterly 
worthless and is cast aside. .. . I preferred to be understood 
and approved by a few than, if understood by everyone, ap- 
proved by no one. 
Talleyrand looked for pseudo-literary compositions in 
the form of letters, possibly to be read aloud and admired 
in company ; his problem, as we see, was in understand- 
ing them when he got them. Petrarch confesses that he 
finally submitted to the cadinal’s desire and toned down 
his style when writing to him: “ut sibi placeam michi 
displiceo.”” Unfortunately for the modern historian, the 
letters he sent to Talleyrand he would not copy for in- 
clusion in the Epistolae de rebus familiaribus, “ne 
displiceam multis.” But now he fears that the Cardinal 
must think him spineless for giving in so easily, and he 
therefore asks Socrates to deliver this long letter written 
in the high style, “utcunque ille iudicaturus sit.” 

Petrarch’s benefactors in the curia, Talleyrand in- 
cluded, found it impossible to tie down his restless and 
independent spirit. In September, 1352, Guy of Bou- 
logne summoned the poet from his refuge at Vaucluse, 
apparently with a view to obtaining for him some curial 
post or rich benefice. Guy had to leave Avignon at the 
time, and was most anxious that Petrarch await his 
return, or at least some word from him about what 
Petrarch vaguely calls a “certain important matter, 
possibly a papal secretaryship. He would be gone, he 
said, only a month. Petrarch waited nearly two in vain, 
then shook the dust of Babylon from his feet.°° He was 

60 Fam, 14: 7 (Rossi, 3: 127). Petrarch’s wait in Avignon 
has been discussed by Wilkins, E. H., in his Making of the 
cansoniere, 334-336, and more recently in his Studies in the life 
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back soon enough, however, this time at the request of 
both Guy, who was still in France at the time, and 
Talleyrand ; but on the day after his arrival he learned 
that his faithful old servant, Raymond Monet, had died 
suddenly at Vaucluse. This gave him an excuse to 
return to Vaucluse immediately (January 5, 1353). 
His books, which Raymond had lovingly cared for, 
were now untended.* 

By this time Petrarch had already made up his mind 
to leave Provence; Avignon he detested, and although 
Vaucluse was a dear place, its very proximity to the 
papal curia made him uncomfortable. He had already, 
in November, 1352, started for Italy once, but he had 
turned back because of a wild storm and news of some 
bandits on the route. He finally left Vaucluse for Italy 
in late May or June, 1353, never to return, and his per- 
sonal contact with Talleyrand was broken.® 

The two men apparently continued, however, to corre- 
spond with one another, and Talleyrand remained one 
of Petrarch’s staunchest supporters in the papal curia. 
In a letter to Philippe de Cabassole, written on March 
15, in one of the years 1354, 1355, or 1356,°* Petrarch 
referred to someone whose help he was urgently seeking. 
He wanted Philippe to intercede for him with an un- 
named cardinal, and to support some request he had 
made in a separate letter. ‘‘Your prayers will gain my 
prayers an easy entrance. He does not usually disdain 
your requests.” ** There seems to be little doubt, from 
Petrarch’s oblique comment “quod proprie titulo suo 
convenit, rerum nostrarum cardo,” that a cardinal is in 
question; and the fact that this cardinal seems to have 
had considerable respect for Philippe de Cabassole is 
well worth noting. We have already observed some 
indication of the cordial relations between the Cardinal 
of Périgord and the Bishop of Cavaillon. Then, too, 
Petrarch himself bears witness to the fact that in the 
years after his withdrawal from Avignon Talleyrand 
remained his champion in the curia.® It seems most 
probable, therefore, that the letter refers to Talleyrand. 

A few years later, on June 23, 1359, Petrarch wrote a 
letter of comfort to Socrates. It was because of his 
friendship with Petrarch that Socrates had apparently 
been having a difficult time at the hands of the poet’s 
enemies in the curia. He asked for help, as we may see 
from Petrarch’s reply: ‘“Scripsi iam nunc magno illi 
amico de rebus tuis ut petisti opemque eius minime 
defuturam tibi persuadeas velim.” ®* And in a fragment 


and works of Petrarch, 133-135. On Guy’s journey to France, 
where he undertook to negotiate peace between the French and 
English, see below, p. 44. 

61 Fam. 16: 1 (Rossi, 3: 177). 

6° Qn Petrarch’s withdrawal from Provence and his stay in 
Milan until 1360, see Wilkins, E. H., Petrarch’s eight years in 
Milan, Cambridge, Mass., Mediaeval Academy of America, 1958. 

63 See below, appendix B. 

64In Fracassetti, Giuseppe, Francisci Petrarcae epistolae de 
rebus familiaribus et variac 3: 456-458, Florence, 1863. 

65 See below. 

66 Fam. 21: 9 (Rossi, 4: 72). 
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of another of his letters, lacking both date and addressee, 
Petrarch writes: “I have read the letters of yourself and 
of that great man (vir optimus maximus). It has been 
surmised that the “magnus amicus” in the first of these 
letters refers to Talleyrand ; that both Socrates and Tal- 
leyrand then replied to Petrarch; and that the second of 
Petrarch’s letters here cited was a reply in turn to 
Socrates and refers to his reply to Talleyrand, the “vir 
optimus maximus.” * Not all of the arguments used to 
support such an identification are entirely acceptable, 
but on the basis of our knowledge of Petrarch’s relations 
with the curia at this time, we are faced only with a 
choice between Talleyrand and Guy of Boulogne in 
determining who Petrarch’s and Socrates’ champion 
might have been. Since Talleyrand had returned to 
Avignon in April, 1359, after nearly a three-year ab- 
sence from the curia,®* and Guy had already left Avignon 
on a mission to Spain, not to return until November, 
1361,® at least the first of these letters, that of June, 
1359, probably refers to Talleyrand. Indeed, it seems 
likely that it was Talleyrand’s very return in April which 
prompted Socrates to ask Petrarch to write the Cardinal 
on his behalf. 

Finally, Talleyrand was active in trying to get 
Petrarch some curial benefaction during these years, and 
was eventually successful in winning over Innocent VI 
to the idea, by 1361-1362. It must have been a difficult 
task, despite the great respect in which Pope Innocent, 
as he himself bears witness, held Cardinal Talleyrand. 
There are many reasons for believing that Talleyrand’s 
affection for Petrarch had struck root quickly and deeply 
after their first meeting. It was a friendship, Petrarch 
had once told Socrates, “in which he embraces not me 
alone, but you and all my friends.” *° It was soon put 
to the test. Petrarch was accused of necromancy, and 
the Cardinal’s persistent defense of the poet is a measure 
of the strength of his feeling for him. While Clement 
VI lived Petrarch was persona gratissima at the papal 
curia, but even before Clement’s death in December, 
1352, rumors were current in Avignon of Petrarch’s 
black arts.71 With the election of Innocent VI the 
slanders found a more credulous ear. On more than one 


67 Foresti, Arnaldo, Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca, 
289-290, Brescia, Vannini, 1928. 

68 See below, p. 61. 

69 Zurita, Gerénimo, Indices rerum ab Aragoniae regibus 
gestarum, 315-316 (lib. III, an. 1359), Saragossa, 1578; Crénica 
del rey don Pedro, aio décimo, 1359, cap. 1 ff., in Rosell, Don 
Cayetano, Crénicas de los reyes de Castilla 1: 487 ff., Biblioteca 
de autores Espafioles, Madrid, 1875. Baluze-Mollat, 1: 338, 
seems to indicate that Guy was named for his mission in Oc- 
tober, 1358 (the insertion of the date 1359 by the editor, Mollat, 
was in error), but he may not have reached Spain until early in 
1359. He was certainly there by April, 1359 (Reg. Vat. 240, 
fol. 16). 

70 Fam. 14: 2 (Rossi, 3: 106). 

71 For Clement’s favors, see Wilkins, Studies in the life and 
works of Petrarch, 145-146; and for references to Petrarch’s 
letters in which the charge of necromancy is mentioned, tbid., 


103-104. 
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occasion Petrarch’s friends coaxed Innocent to abandon 
his unwarranted distrust of the poet and offer him a 
curial post; Talleyrand, on his return from France in 
April, 1359, threw his weight into the scales. He prob- 
ably never understood Petrarch’s desire for a modest 
income with few or no responsibilities; Petrarch had 
asked him for some boon; what better than to get him 
another offer of a papal secretaryship? He finally suc- 
ceeded, and wrote Petrarch about it. “Who would not 
be amazed,” Petrarch asked him in reply, 


and at the same time overjoyed, to become a friend of that 
vicar of Christ who not only is wont to suspect but openly 
to maintan that I am a necromancer ; and to learn that this 
opinion of me, falsely conceived and hitherto stubbornly 
held against your eloquent pleading and that of many an- 
other who wished to root it out, has now suddenly not 
simply been abandoned, but completely reversed, so that he 
now seeks by gifts and entreaties private intercourse with, 
and the faithful service of, one whose every word and 
every sight he once loathed ?” 


A malicious cardinal had spread the rumor, Petrarch 
went on. ‘‘He said that I was skilled in magic, and did 
not blush to offer as proof that I read, or had read, 
Virgil; and the Pope believed it. To think, that the 
greatest affairs have been entrusted to such mentalities !” 
Petrarch recalled how he and Talleyrand often used to 
laugh about such nonsense as this, in Etienne Aubert’s 
very presence; ** but when Etienne took the name of 
of Innocent it ceased to be a joke, to Talleyrand’s anger 
and Petrarch’s grief. So when Petrarch, leaving Prov- 
ence in 1353, went in to Avignon to bid his farewells, 
he would not say good-bye to the Pope (as Talleyrand 
urged him to do) lest, as he put it, “my magic might 
have annoyed him, his credulity me.” ** Petrarch went 
on to refuse the offer of the secretaryship. This is his 
last letter to Talleyrand that we have. 

Not many years later, however, in the summer of 
1366, Petrarch had occasion to recall the Cardinal in the 
course of a letter to Urban V. He describes a conversa- 
tion he had with Talleyrand and another cardinal whom 
he does not identify. Talleyrand, “recently such a bright 
star of the Church,” playfully contrasted Petrarch’s 
cunning, as he called it, with the innocence of the un- 
named cardinal who incautiously asked Petrarch whether 
he thought the Pope and the College of Cardinals could 
return to Rome in safety.** To arouse the poet’s well- 
known obsession must have seemed ingenuous indeed to 


72 That Talleyrand and Innocent VI had been close even be- 
fore Innocent’s election is evident from the words of the Pope 
himself in the course of a letter to Louis of Taranto, King of 
Sicily, on October 3, 1353: “nos ... scire te volumus quod 
dudum in minoribus constituti, et postquam fuimus permictente 
deo ad apicem summi apostolatus assumpti, episcopus idem 
| Talayrandus] fuit nobis prout est singulari affectione coniunc- 
tus....” (Reg. Vat. 235, fol. 198). 

73 Sen. 1: 4, in Johnson, Fr. Petrarchae epistolae selectae, 
138-141. In the collective editions of 1554 and 1581, this letter 
is no. 5 of book I. 

74 Sen. VII, 1. 
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the Cardinal of Périgord. Petrarch’s reply can easily be 
imagined ; they would not only be safe in Rome, but safe 
nowhere else. When, in the course of the discussion, 
the example of Boniface VIII’s difficulties was brought 
up as an argument for staying in Avignon, Petrarch 
pointed out that Boniface had not been attacked in 
Rome, and that in fact it was to Rome that he had fled 
to ensure his own safety and freedom. Petrarch pru- 
dently did not add that the outrage of Anagni was 
perpetrated by Frenchmen, not Romans. Apparently 
his arguments completely won over his questioner, 
whose pious response was a loud cry to heaven that he 
hoped to live in Rome and to die in Rome. Talleyrand, 
however, seems to have found all this somewhat amus- 
ing: “Then that most observant Bishop of Albano, 
wondering at the purity of the man, jokingly whispered 
in my ear: ‘Now you’ve got what you were looking for. 
You’ve worn him down completely. What more do you 
want?” 

Petrarch adds that not only this suspicion about re- 
turning to Rome, but many another mistaken notion 
entertained by the cardinals he had learned from such 
conversations with them. This reflects the ease with 
which he moved in the society of Talleyrand, and the 
relative freedom of his relations and conversations with 
him and his colleagues.** The description of Talleyrand 
as “lucidum sidus ecclesie” is hardly more than conven- 
tional for an ex-patron now dead some two and a half 
years; but, what is of greater interest, we have here 
again a glimpse of that impishness which led Talleyrand 
to banter the future pope about Petrarch’s necromancy— 
a lively sense of humor which, for all the Cardinal's 
literary ignorance, must have made his company a 
delight. 

Although these letters of Petrarch deal mainly with 
himself, they still tell us much of Talleyrand. Of course, 
we are not surprised at the eloquent confirmation of 
Talleyrand’s reputation as a power behind the papal 
throne. Even when we drain off the excess of one 
prone to exaggerate, we are still left with an impressive 
residue. Nor is Petrarch’s praise of the Cardinal’s legal 
knowledge unexpected. The letters disclose, however, 
an aspect of Talleyrand to be found nowhere else. Al- 
though he seems to have shared in the poetic craze in 
Avignon which Petrarch described somewhat scorn- 
fully,** his approach to poetry remained typical of the 
“practical” man of that day as this, his taste in letters 
crude, his knowledge of good literature slight. Every 
circumstance of their relationship would prompt the 
poet, if not to flatter the great man’s literary notions, at 
least to pass them over in decent silence. Yet even to 
the Cardinal himself he would write to urge him to take 


“ 


75 See also Petrarch’s reference to Vaucluse eae 
multi... romulei cardines ... me visendi gratia fuerunt” ; 
Fam. 12: 12 (Rossi, 3: 37); cf. Fam. 9: 5 (Rossi, 2, 229). 

76 E.g. Fam. 13: 6: “Nunquam Athenis aut Rome, nunquam 
Homeri Virgiliique temporibus tantus sermo de vatibus fuit 
quantus est ad ripam Rodani etate hac... .” Cf. Fam. 13: /. 
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up Virgil: “perhaps you will be taken up with delight, 
and grieve that you knew him not before.” ** Not only 
was Talleyrand no humanist himself; he seems to have 
had little contact with Petrarch’s humanism. Yet the 
picture is bright with humanity. Good humor and easy 
informality dissolved the bitterness of the seventh 
eclogue; and if Talleyrand did not know and could not 
love his Virgil, he knew and admired his Petrarch. His 
concern for Petrarch’s welfare, and his constant support 
of the poet in the face of his calumniator, whose hatred 
he himself shared,’* give warmth and color to his char- 
acter. If his was not the only influence, it was surely 
the most powerful one working during Innocent’s pontif- 
icate to restore Petrarch to grace. 


IV. DURAZZO AND TARANTO 


[t was Talleyrand’s family interests which in time 
drew him into the troubled affairs of Naples. His sister 
Agnes was the wife of John of Gravina, Duke of 
Durazzo, the youngest brother of King Robert of Sicily.’ 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that their marriage 
was arranged as part of King Robert’s policy to obtain 
papal ‘and French assistance in the realization of his 
anti-Ghibelline ambitions in northern Italy. Pope John 
XXII’s favors to Talleyrand’s family were numerous; 
his grandnephew had recently become the husband of 
one of Talleyrand’s sisters; now, in 1321, during Rob- 
ert’s visit to Avignon, it was arranged that another 
sister, Agnes, would marry Robert’s brother. 

To some, King Robert was a usurper who had re- 
ceived the throne at the expense of the legitimate suc- 
cessor, his nephew Carobert (see fig. 2). Carobert’s 
father had been Charles Martel, eldest son of Charles II 
of Sicily, who had died prematurely in 1295 when Caro- 
bert was a child of seven. In understandable concern for 
the welfare of his possessions in the event of his own 
decease, Charles II, with the full approval of the papacy, 
recognized his younger son Robert as primogenitus, thus 
effectively cutting out of the succession his grandson 
Carobert, who was sent off while still young to pursue, 





‘7 But Talleyrand had begun to read Juvenal: “Dignare, oro 
te, Virgilium ante oculos tuos venire, qui Iuvenalem iam ante 
dignatus es; etsi enim propter innumerabiles et altissimas oc- 
cupationes tuas tibi familiaris esse nequiverit, magnus tamen vir 
Virgilius . . . et quem si degustare ceperis, forsan dulcedine 
capiaris doliasque non ante tibi cognitum” (Fam. 14: 1 [Rossi, 
3: 99]). 

78 Sen. I, 4. This was because of Talleyrand’s close friendship 
with Giovanni Colonna, a friendship further attested to by an 
independent source a few years later (see below, p. 56). The 
cardinal who convinced Innocent VI that Petrarch was a 
magician has been identified as Pierre Déprez, Cardinal Bishop 
of Palestrina, by Segré, Carlo, Studi petrarcheschi, 292-316, 
2nd ed., Florence, Monnier, 1911. 

1We shall continue to refer to the kingdom of Sicily, the 
official name, rather than the kingdom of Naples, the more 
descriptive name, while taking care to avoid confusion with the 
island of Sicily which in time came to be called the regnum 
Trinacrie, and whose ruler was usually referred to in the papal 
correspondence as detentor insulae Siciliae. 
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with ultimate success, his dead father’s claims to the 
kingdom of Hungary. While Carobert was taken up 
with the problem of consolidating his power in Hungary, 
his uncle Robert could rest easy that no attempt would 
be made to challenge the legitimacy of his reign in Sicily. 
But Robert had no assurance that this would al- 
ways be so. 

Furthermore, a new threat to his dynastic plans would 
soon emerge. Robert had only one son, Charles, Duke 
of Calabria, who died late in 1328, leaving behind an 
infant daughter, Joan, and a wife who, while pregnant, 
unfortunately gave birth the next spring to another girl, 
Mary. Robert was anxious to guarantee the succession 
to the Princess Joan (and Mary, if Joan were to die 
childless), but in view of the undisguised ambition of his 
own younger brother Philip, Prince of Taranto, who 
enjoyed the title of Emperor of Constantinople because 
»f his marriage with Catherine of Valois, this would take 
some careful arrangement. In France, the principle of 
male succession to the throne was triumphantly estab- 
lished by Catherine’s brother, King Philip VI, in 1328; 
the lesson could hardly be lost on the Tarantini. Even 
if cut out of the Sicilian inheritance, Philip of Taranto 
could look forward to getting Provence, at least, on his 
brother’s death. And in all the claims and counterclaims 
Robert still had to satisfy the appetite of his other 
brother, John of Gravina, Agnes of Périgord’s husband. 
The two brothers Philip and John were soon at odds in 
the Morea, possession of which King Robert had given 
to the younger John under the suzerainty of the older 
Philip, an arrangement which did nothing to dispel their 
mutual distrust. A later switch of territories and titles, 
whereby John gave up his claims in the Morea in ex- 
change for the duchy of Durazzo (1332), did little to 
remove the jealousy and suspicion separating the two 
houses, which continued to mar the relations between the 
widows and sons of each brother after they themselves 
had passed from the scene (Philip in 1331, John in 
1335). 

King Robert was able, in 1330 and 1331, to get gen- 
eral recognition of Joan and Mary as his heiresses in all 
his dominions, Provence as well as Sicily, despite the 
opposition of Philip of Taranto; and Philip’s death in 
December, 1331, removed a sure source of discord and 
possible revolt. Meanwhile, the King was also engaged, 
urged on by Pope John XXII, in settling his Hungarian 
debts, by arranging a marriage in 1333 between his 
granddaughter Joan and Carobert’s son Andrew. The 
marriage had many virtues: it relieved Robert of the 
necessity of dealing with Carobert’s old claims in the 
kingdom of Sicily, since Carobert might now expect his 
son to inherit the entire kingdom anyway; it ensured 
Joan the support of the King of Hungary in the event of 
opposition to her succession; and finally, by depriving 
both cadet houses, Taranto and Durazzo, of Joan’s hand, 
it avoided feeding the ambition of one at the expense of 


the other. 
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John of Gravina—Agnes of 
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Fic. 2. The Angevin dynasty in Naples in the fourteenth century. Abridged from the tables in Léonard, E. G., 


Les Angevins de Naples, 518-527, Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 


On January 20, 1343, Robert followed his brothers to 
the grave, and left the kingdom of Sicily and its de- 
pendent territories to his granddaughter Joan. Her 
royal inheritance straightway became the prize between 
two scheming women, Agnes of Périgord and Catherine 
of Valois. Even though young Joan had been married 
off to Andrew, her younger sister Mary was eligible, 
and both Agnes and Catherine had several sons and 
large ambitions.’ 

What made Talleyrand’s interest in his sister’s affairs 
of considerable importance was the fact that the kingdom 
of Sicily was a papal fief, and that it was now ruled by a 
council of regency on behalf of a minor. The council 
was provided for in the will of the late king in contradic- 


2For the general background of Neapolitan affairs, see 
Léonard, Emile G., Histoire de Jeanne I, reine de Naples: La 
Jeunesse de Jeanne I, reine de Naples, comtesse de Provence, 1: 
109-192, Paris and Monaco, Imprimerie de Monaco, 1932; and 
idem, Les Angevins des Naples, 209 ff., Paris, 1954. For the 
schemes of Catherine we have the pro-Durazzo chronicle of 
Domenico da Gravina, who went so far as to attribute to 
Catherine the death of Andrew of Hungary, Joan’s husband: 
“Imperatrix vero praefata semper satagebat, dyabolico spiritu 
inspirata, praedictum conjugium dictae reginae [Johannae] et 
ducis [Andreae], morte praedicti ducis, dividere et eam uni 
filiorum suorum tradere in uxorem, quod in factum, operante 
dyabolo, obtinuit; unde regni hujus destructio est secuta” 
(Chronicon de rebus in Apulia gestis, in Muratori, L. A., Rerum 
Italicarum scriptores, new ed. 12: iii, 8, lines 21-24, ed. Sorbelli, 
A., Citta di Castello, 1903). 


tion of the rights of the suzerain, Pope Clement V1 
(1342-1352). Inevitably the Pope would feel obliged 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the kingdom, and 
this would give Talleyrand, because of his position in 
the curia, a great chance to help his relatives. Before 
Agnes’ death in 1345 and the subsequent decline of 
Durazzo fortunes in Naples, Talleyrand was active on 
her behalf in three important matters: the marriage of 
her eldest son Charles to Queen Joan’s sister Mary in 
April 1343; the attempt to prevent the sending of a 
papal legate to Naples in the fall and winter of 1343; 
and the prevention of the coronation of the Queen’s 
young husband Andrew of Hungary, “a little lamb 
among the wolves” as one contemporary called him.* 
Talleyrand was not uniformly successful. It is impor- 
tant to note that the immense influence he supposedly 
enjoyed with Clement VI only made itself apparent 
when his desires coincided with papal policy. 

Looking ahead, it was Catherine’s second son Louis 
of Taranto who would eventually secure the kingdom of 
Sicily by marrying Queen Joan after Andrew’s death. 
At the outset, however, Agnes of Périgord managed to 
steal the first march on her rival by arranging the mar- 
riage of her son Charles, Duke of Durazzo, to Joan's 
sister Mary. The young couple were too closely related 


3 So 
lupos.” 


Domenico da Gravina, op. cit., 10: “agniculus inter 
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to be joined without papal dispensation. It was here 
that Talleyrand was to prove of great assistance to his 
sister, by prevailing on Clement to grant a general 
dispensation to Charles to marry whomsoever he wished, 
outside the first and second degrees of relationship. The 
dispensation did not specify Mary as the prospective 
bride, probably at Clement’s own wish in order to avoid 
recrimination later. The Pope undoubtedly knew who 
the bride was to be, and approved of the union.’ The 
marriage took place in April, 1343, a triumph, although 
a shortlived one, for the Durazzeschi. If Joan were to 
die without heir, Mary would inherit the throne and 
Talleyrand’s nephew Charles of Durazzo would be King 
of Sicily.® 

The marriage had been arranged with the consent of 
the head of the council of regency, the dowager Queen 
Sancia, and with that of Queen Joan herself.7 However, 
it nullified the provision of the dead king’s will to the 
effect that Mary, if she did not marry Andrew’s brother 
Louis, who had just succeeded his father as King of 
Hungary in 1342, was to be joined to Charles, the eldest 
son of Duke John of Normandy, heir to the throne of 
France.* Robert had tried in this way further to check 





4 [bid., 11; cf. Villani, M., 1: 11 (Moutier ed., 1: 21). 

5 Theiner, A., Vectera monumenta historica Hungariam sacram 
illustrantia 1: 718 (no. 1083), Rome, 1859. Clement says, in 
this letter to Elizabeth, dowager Queen of Hungary, that he had 
no idea that the general dispensation granted to Charles would 
result in a marriage with Mary: “qui [Carolus], pretextu 
dispensationis huiusmodi, nobis ignorantibus, cum dilecta in 
Christo filia Maria . .. matrimonium contraxit.” It is hardly 
likely that Clement was as ignorant as he pretended to be. He 
later wrote to Queen Joan that he had given the dispensation 
for Charles’ marriage with Mary because he thought that it 
would benefit the royal house and the kingdom of Sicily: “ 
propter bonum quod inde tam domui Regie quam _ utilitati 
reipublice . . .” (Cerasoli, F., Clemente VI e Giovanna I di 
Napoli: documenti inediti dell’ Archivio Vaticano, Arch. stor. 
per la prov. napoletane 21: 7-8 [no. V], 1896). Cf. Léonard, 
Hist. de Jeanne I 1: 244, who gives Talleyrand credit for 
dictating papal policy: “En fait, Clément sut parfaitement ce 
qui se tramait. .. . Heureux d’étre agréable a un de ses car- 
dinaux, il se laissa persuader qu’une telle union serait utile au 
Royaume.” Cf. also Baddeley, W. St. Clair, Robert the Wise 
and his heirs, 1278-1352, 289-293, London, 1897. 

6 Agnes of Périgord’s gratitude to her brother is expressed in 
a lengthy document in which she acknowledges the many favors 
which Talleyrand (carissimus dominus et frater noster) has 
bestowed on her and her sons, and might be expected to bestow 
in the future, and especially his efforts in obtaining the marriage 
between Charles and Mary. Agnes then goes on to give Talley- 
rand in return fuil title to lands and movables to the value of 
some 22,000 florins, the unpaid dowry owed by their elder 
brother Archambaud, late Count of Périgord, and his heirs, to 
her deceased husband John, Count of Gravina and Duke of 
Durazzo (Arch. dép. des Basses-Pyrénées, E. 625; Baluze- 
Mollat, 4: 18-23). Baddeley, Robert the Wise, 293, mistakenly 
has Agnes making this grant to Archambaud, who was dead by 
this time. 

7 Cerasoli, Clemente VI e Giovanna I, Arch. stor. per la prov. 
napoletane 21: 7-8 (no. V), letter from Clement to Sancia and 
Joan of May 29, 1343. Cf. Léonard, Jeanne J 1: 244-245. 

8 Baddeley, Robert the Wise, 282, note 2; Léonard, Jeanne I 
1; 222-223. The will may be found in Liinig, Johann Christian, 
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the royal ambitions of the two cadet branches of his 
family, the Taranto and the Durazzo. The marriage of 
Charles and Mary not only upset the provisions of the 
will, but also destroyed the delicate balance between the 
Durazzo and Taranto factions within the kingdom. An 
increase in the influence of one had to be matched by 
some equivalent concession to the other.® For the mo- 
ment there was near civil war, with the young and 
vacillating Queen, now in Catherine’s camp, trying to 
prevent the solemnization of a marriage which, at the 
undoubted urging of her grandmother Sancia, she had 
earlier accepted.1° Clement VI wrote to Joan and 
Sancia on May 29, 1343, respecting the marriage: he 
said that his dispensation had been granted for the good 
of the royal house and the kingdom, and he was dis- 
turbed by the report that the Queen had now forbidden 
the official ceremony.'! He also wrote a letter to Agnes, 
to patch up her quarrel with the Queen, and to get her 
new daughter-in-law Mary to do likewise. He informed 
Agnes that her brother, Cardinal Talleyrand, was send- 
ing his chamberlain Roger of Vintrono to see her, and 
expressed the hope that Roger, who had had consider- 
able experience in the papal service in Italy, might be 
able to assist in healing the breach between the Duraz- 
zeschi and the court.'* Roger’s special mission to Agnes 
had as its purpose the transfer to Talleyrand of Agnes’ 


Codex Italiae diplomaticus 2: cols. 1101-1110, Frankfort and 
Leipzig, 1726. 

® Catherine continued to seek compensation, first from the 
Queen, and then from the Pope: “. . . petens quod dicta regina 
[Johanna] omnino donaret uni filiorum suorum tantumdem 
quantum donaverat duci Duratii pro dote sororis suae, quod 
minime valuit obtinere’ (Domenico da Gravina, Chronicon, 13, 
lines 6-8); and see the supplication to Clement VI made by 
Philip VI of France, undoubtedly at the request of his sister 
Catherine, printed in Léonard, Jeanne I 2: 395 (no. II). 

10 Domenico da Gravina, 12, lines 3-8. 

11 Cerasoli, Clemente VI e Giovanna I, Arch. stor. per la 
province napoletane 21: 7-8 (no. V). 

12 [bid., 9-10 (no. VII) ; also printed in Baddeley, Robert the 
Wise, 516. 

Roger of Vintrono had been in Talleyrand’s service some 
eighteen years earlier. There is notice of his receiving a 
canonry in the Church of Rodez in January, 1335, a grant which 
was made on the supplication of Talleyrand, whose chaplain he 
then was (Vidal, Benoit XJJ 1: 40 [no. 311]). In the same 
year, however, he passed into the service of Benedict XII, acting 
as rector of Campania and Maritima (Caetani, Gelasio, Regesta 
chartarum: regesto delle pergamene dell’ archivio Caetani, 98 
[no. C-1335.X.20], Documenti dell’ archivio Caetani 2: San- 
casciano Val di Pesa, 1926; Vidal, Benoit XII 1: 158 [no. 
1667]). In September, 1336, he had become Archdeacon of 
Conques in the Church of Rodez (Vidal, Benoit XII 1: 253 [no. 
2773] ), and in 1337 is styled: “. . . legum doctor, archidiaconus 
de Conchis in ecclesia Ruthenensi, provinciarum Campanie 
Maritimeque ac civitatis Beneventane rector et iudex ac exec- 
utor unicus a sede apostolica specialis delegatus . . .” (Caetani, 
Regesta chartarum 2: 107 [no. C-1337.VIII.6] ; and see further 
references at pp. 114-116). He served in this capacity until 
1339 (for references, see Theiner, Augustin, Codex diplomaticus 
dominii temporalis s. sedis 2: 15-16, 20, 21-22, 53 [nos. 27, 28, 
29, 31, 38, 41, 66], Rome, 1862; and in Vidal, Benoit XII 3: 
index). 
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claim to her unpaid dowry.’* Talleyrand’s efforts in 
the papal curia, even on behalf of his own sister, were 
not to go unrewarded.** To Mary, Clement wrote that 
although her marriage to Charles pleased him, he would 
be considerably happier if the ties of peace and love 
between her and the Queen, her sister, might thereby 
be not only preserved, but even strengthened, a matter 
to which she would do well to give her attention; ** and 
he wrote to her husband Charles in much the same 
vein.*® 

The dispute, caused by Catherine of Taranto’s jeal- 
ousy,’* apparently did not lack overt acts of hostility.** 
It was settled, however, on July 14, 1343, probably be- 
cause of the intervention of Roger of Vintrono, Talley- 
rand’s chamberlain. The court recognized the marriage 
of Charles and Mary; Charles confirmed the dower he 
had made over to his wife; and both parties promised to 
observe those articles of the last will and testament of 
Robert the Wise concerning the succession (Mary would 
succeed Joan if the latter had no legitimate heir), the 
indivisibility of the kingdom and the county of Provence, 
and finally Mary’s dowry and appanage provided by her 
grandfather in his will. Joan, since she had a choice 
under the terms of the will, elected to retain the 
justiciarate of the Val di Crati and Terra Giordana, 
which Robert had left to Mary, and to pay her instead 
the sum of 10,000 florins, in addition to her dowry 
of 30,000.*® 

Not all this money was to be paid. On March 3, 
1347, Clement asked Joan to turn over to Mary and 
Charles the dowry which had long before been agreed 
upon, either in money or in the form of lands, fiefs, and 
castles.2° Again, on October 26, 1347, he informed 
Joan of a petition he had received from Charles and 
Mary referring to the same matter. In his desire to 
remove any occasion for discord, Clement asked the 
Queen to come to some settlement with them.?* On 
August 21, 1348, he wrote a third time, in much sharper 
tone, but with no greater success.** By this time, of 


13 The marriage contract between John, Count of Gravina, 
and Agnes, is published in Baluze-Mollat, 3: 344-353. The 
dowry promised by Archambaud IV, Count of Périgord, Agnes’ 
eldest brother, was 35,000 florins (ibid., 346). 

14 See above, n. 6. 

15 Cerasoli, Clemente VI e Giovanna I, Arch. stor. per la 
province napoletane 21: 10-11 (no. VIII). 

16 [bid., 11-12 (no. IX). 

17 Léonard, Jeanne I 1: 245, note 2. 

18 Louis of Taranto took some Durazzo possessions by force 
(Domenico da Gravina, Chronicon, 13, lines 4-5; 14, lines 
20-22). 

19 Léonard, Jeanne J 1: 250-251. 

20 Reg. Vat. 140, f. 239 (no. 1033) ; Cerasoli, Clemente VI e 
Giovanna I, 469-470 (no. CX XXV) ; Innocent also wrote to his 
nuncio Cardinal Bertrand of Déaux (Reg. Vat. 140, f. 239 [no. 
1034] ). 

21 Reg. Vat. 141, f. 132 (no. 712); Cerasoli, Clemente VI e 
Giovanna I, 674-675 (no. CXLVIII). 

22 Reg. Vat. 142, f. 43 (no. 193); Cerasoli, Clemente VI e 
Giovanna I, 686-687 (no. CLXVI). 
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course, Charles of Durazzo was some months dead at 
the vengeful hands of King Louis of Hungary, 
Although suspicion and envy continued to mar the 
royal relations in Naples, even after the accord of July 
14, 1343, there were occasions when, in the face of what 
seemed an external threat, the factions might close their 
ranks. There were not many in Naples, for instance, 
who wanted the papal suzerain to take over the direct 
control of the kingdom. Pope Clement, in understand- 
able concern for the integrity of the kingdom, thought of 
sending Aimery de Chalus, recently created Cardinal 
Priest of St. Martin’s, as his legate to Naples to replace 
the council of regency. The news of such a possibility 
undoubtedly caused as much anxiety among the Duraz- 
zeschi as consternation in the council itself. Queen Joan 
wrote on December 3, 1343, to Cardinal Taileyrand, now 
her ally in the papal curia, that he impede the dispatch 
of any legate to Naples, adding that she was sending a 
nuncio who would bring him and the Pope certain things 
(gifts?) which they would not find displeasing.** Tal- 
leyrand, in company with Joan’s agents in Avignon, 
interviewed the Pope, and asked him to give up the idea 
of sending a legate to Naples. His efforts seem to have 
raised the hopes of Joan’s supporters in the curia, for 
she was apparently informed that arrangements were 
being made to limit the powers of the legate. This 
rumor eventually reached the ears of the Pope himself, 
however, and he wrote Joan on February 4, 1344, that 
it was not his intention to lessen the authority of his 
representative in any way.”* Still, Joan did not give up 
easily, and even after the arrival in Naples of the car- 
dinal legate, Aimery, she continued to press for the 
modification of his powers. By June she thought she 
had what she wanted. Ina letter of June 6, 1344, to her 
agents in Avignon, she expressed her pleasure at the 
changes which, she says, Talleyrand was able to obtain 
for her, and which not only placed limitations on 
Aimery’s power within her kingdom, but also put a 
time-limit of six months on his legation.*®° Her informa- 
tion, however, was wrong; Talleyrand’s influence with 
Clement was not sufficient to change the Pope’s mind. 
Thus Talleyrand’s concern for the welfare of his sister 
and her children in Naples had brought him to the sup- 
port of Queen Joan, in whose court the Durazzeschi 
were dominant from the fall of 1343 to mid-1345. While 
his nephew, Louis of Durazzo, served as one of the 
Queen’s ambassadors at the papal curia, where he un- 
doubtedly worked with his uncle’s assistance,”* Talley- 
rand sent his chamberlain Roger of Vintrono to Naples 
a second time, in January, 1345, to preserve the un- 
usually good relations obtaining between the Queen and 


23 Printed in Léonard, Jeanne I 2: 409 (no. VIII). 

24 Cerasoli, Clemente VI e Giovanna I, 29-30 (no. XXX) ; 
Déprez, Clément VI, col. 319 (no. 648). Cf. Léonard, Jeanne | 
2: S42. 

25 Printed in Léonard, Jeanne I 2: 416 (no. XIV). 

26 Cerasoli, Clemente VI e Giovanna I, 231 (no. XLIX), and 
note 1. 
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her sister Mary, Duchess of Durazzo.*7 Meanwhile, he 
was doing what he could to assist the Neapolitan court 
in yet another way, to prevent or to delay the crowning 
of Queen Joan’s husband, Andrew of Hungary. De- 
spite his efforts, the ceremony was finally arranged for, 
but on the night of September 18-19, 1345, on the very 
eve of his coronation, Andrew was tricked from his 
bedchamber and swiftly garrotted in the night. It is 
not surprising that Talleyrand would be accused of com- 
plicity in his murder. 

Andrew’s introduction into the affairs of government 
had not at first been opposed by his wife Joan and her 
advisers.** However, by December 1, 1343, the Queen 
had changed her mind, and had announced to Clement 
that although he might arrange her husband’s corona- 
tion, no step was to be taken that would give him any 
control of the administration of the realm.?° Talleyrand 
apparently did everything he could to delay as long as 
possible even the coronation ceremony itself, which, it 
was felt, would entail a serious loss of influence and 
power for his Neapolitan relatives as well as the Queen. 
At least we may gather as much from Domenico da 
Gravina, who has left us a dramatic account of that last 
supper of Charles of Durazzo in January, 1348, when 
his host and soon-to-be executioner, King Louis of 
Hungary, who had just successfully invaded the king- 
dom, suddenly turned on him and demanded : 


Now tell us, Duke, why through your machinations the 
coronation of my brother Duke Andrew was delayed by the 
efforts of your uncle the Cardinal of Périgord in the Ro- 
man curia; whence it followed that, with royal power 
denied him, he was cruelly slain and suffered such a vile 
end. And if you wish to deny that this was engineered by 
you, behold the letters you wrote, sealed with your own 
seal; though written in secret, they cry out your guilt in 
public.*° 


Giovanni Villani, in describing the same scene, reports 
King Louis as crying: 


You betrayed and caused the death of your lord and my 
brother, and you schemed in the curia with your uncle the 
Cardinal of Périgord that by your petition his coronation 
be delayed by the Pope, and not carried out.*! 

*7 Ibid., 246-247 (no. LXIII). 

*8 To judge, at least, from the evident agreement between the 
nuncios of Joan and her grandmother Sancia on the one hand, 
and those of the King of Hungary and the Dauphin Humbert on 
the other, negotiating in the papal presence (Déprez, Clément 
VI, cols. 231-232 [nos. 494, 495]). On January 25, 1343, Joan 
had addressed a request to Clement to recognize her husband 
Andrew as King of Sicily (Barthélemy, L., Inventaire chrono- 
logique ct analytique des chartes de la maison de Baux, 349 [no. 
1218], Marseilles, 1882). 

29 Léonard, Jeanne I 2: 407-408 (no. VII). Cf. Barthélemy, 
Inventaire, 356 (no. 1240). 

80 Domenico da Gravina, Chronicon, 38, lines 27-31. 

31 Villani, Giovanni, 12: 112 (Moutier ed., 7: 254). Cf. 
Hofmeister, Adolf (ed.), Chronik des Mathias von Neuenburg, 
164-165, Monumenta Germaniae historica, scriptores rerum 
Germanicarum, new series, 4: “Cardinalis quoque Petragoricen- 
sis... pro [Carolo Duratii] in consistorio allegavit ipsum 
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Inevitably Talleyrand and his nephew Charles were 
tarred with the same brush. The charge that Talley- 
rand was behind the murder of the young Andrew, once 
expressed, was not forgotten. As we have seen, the 
Cardinal of Comminges threw it in his face as early as 
April 1346, during a debate in consistory over the elec- 
tion of Charles IV as emperor.** And of course it was 
kept alive by King Louis of Hungary, who saw in the 
murder of his brother the culmination of a plot to keep 
the young prince out of power, and looked on Charles of 
Durazzo and the Cardinal of Périgord as the real cul- 
prits. He sent an embassy to the papal curia, Villani 
tells us, to request the crown of Sicily and Apulia for 
himself, and to lay the blame for Andrew’s death on 
Talleyrand’s doorstep. It was Talleyrand, he claimed, 
who not only had been privy to the plot, but indeed had 
planned the murder.** Clement would not receive his 
ambassadors in consistory, because he had made a 
league and treaty with Louis IV, the “damned Ba- 
varian.” ** The Pope wrote to the King of Hungary, 
however, and strenuously denied the charges made 
against Talleyrand. He told the King that even though 
Talleyrand had been concerned in Neapolitan affairs 
and had not spared himself on behalf of his nephews, he 
was not to be accused, therefore, of such a crime. Tal- 
leyrand, of old and noble lineage, was a man of great 
probity and was widely known for his many virtues. 
Indeed, when he heard of the sad event of Andrew’s 
murder he showed every evidence of great regret and 
grief.*° 

It is not easy, however, for divine charity to strike 
root in the stony soil of human nature. Louis was quite 
unimpressed by Clement’s protests, and his suspicions of 
Talleyrand remained undiminished.** He was unable to 
revenge himself directly on the Cardinal, but he soon 
took in payment for his brother’s life that of Talleyrand’s 
nephew, Charles of Durazzo. He also took captive 
Charles’ two younger brothers, Louis and Robert, to- 
gether with their cousins Philip of Taranto and his elder 
brother Robert, who had assumed the title of Emperor 
of Constantinople on the death of his mother Catherine 
in 1346. The execution of Charles of Durazzo (in Jan- 
uary, 1348) was a sudden and brutal severance of the 
marriage-tie which bound the Durazzeschi with the 
royal house of Naples. It followed by only a few 


tamquam una linea Roberto proximiorem quam fuerit Andreas, 
in dominiis preferendum, coronacionem plurimum impedivit.” 

32 See above, p. 26. 

33 See Louis’ letter to Clement dated January 15, 1346, pub- 
lished by Léonard, E. G., Lettres écrites par Elisabeth et Louis 
de Hongrie au pape Clément VI aprés Il’assassinat du roi de 
Sicile André (1346-1347), Studi di storia napoletana in onore di 
Michelangelo Schipa, 206, Naples, I.T.E.A., 1926. 

34 Villani, G., 12: 59 (Moutier ed., 7: 145). 

35 Theiner, A., Vetera monumenta historica Hungariam 
sacram illustrantia 1: 710 (no. 1070) ; cf. Rinaldi, Annales 16: 
245 (an. 1346, cap. 56). 

36 See Clement VI’s letter to his legate Bertrand on May 7, 
1348, in Theiner, op. cit. 1: 758 (no. 1142). 
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months Queen Joan’s second marriage, now with Louis, 
the second of the three sons of Catherine of Valois (in 
August, 1347). These two events marked the end of 
the prominence and prestige of the Durazzeschi in 
Naples, and gave rise to a growing hostility between the 
Cardinal of Périgord and the Neapolitan court, now 
dominated by the Tarantini. 

One may wonder, without much hope of getting at the 
truth of the matter, whether this hostility was intensified 
by any belief on Talleyrand’s part that his sister Agnes 
had been poisoned by her rival Catherine. Domenico da 
Gravina, whose hatred of the Tarantini is evident on 
every page of his chronicle, offers this choice morsel 
about Agnes’ last days. She fell ill, he says, of a cus- 
tomary sickness (solito morbo infirma), and was treated 
by the widely reputed physician on the medical faculty 
of the University of Naples, Giovanni da Penna. 
Giovanni examined her and announced that she had 
nothing to worry about. He did ask, however, that a 
sample of the lady’s urine be taken in the morning for 
his examination. The diabolical women who waited on 
Agnes, working under the orders, we are assured, of 
Queen Joan and the Empress Catherine, left one of their 
number, Sancia, daughter of Margharita di Ceccano, to 
sleep in Agnes’ room. In the morning, they took Agnes’ 
urine, threw it away, and replaced it with some of 
Sancia’s. The physician, when he examined it, found it 
to be the urine of a pregnant woman (which it was) 
and with some embarrassment informed the Duke of 
Durazzo that his mother was going to have a baby. 
Charles was stupefied; it hardly seemed possible. The 
doctor called for the sample, and showed the Duke the 
obvious indication of pregnancy! Charles, finally con- 
vinced, and unaware of the subterfuge, grew angry with 
his mother, and gave up caring about her condition. 
Now the women were able to fill a syringe with poison 
and inject it into the helpless duchess, who expired a 
few days later, innocent and ignorant of the fault im- 
puted to her.*? 

It is not possible to determine what truth there is to 
any of this. It finds no echo in any other source avail- 


37 Domenico da Gravina, 13-14, 22; but cf. Léonard, Jeanne I 
1: 437-440. 

Giovanni da Penna was a member of the University of Naples 
between 1344 and 1387; he died around the latter year. He left 
two consilia on the Black Death of 1348 (Sarton, George, Jntro- 
duction to the history of science 3: Science and learning in the 
fourteenth century, part I, 859-860, Baltimore, Williams and 
Wilkins, 1947; part II, 1851, Baltimore, 1948). In 1348 he was 
in Avignon on a mission for Queen Joan (Reg. Vat. 142, f. 135 
{no. 687]; Cerasoli, Clemente VI e Giovanna I, 691 [no. 
CLXXII]), where he was probably able to put to rest the false 
rumor of his death which had cost him his benefice, the Church 
of Jerusalem in Pescara (Albanés, J. H., and U. Chevalier, 
Gallia christiana novissima: histoire des archevechés, évechés 
ct abbayes de France 2: col. 802 [no. 1362], Marseilles, 1899; 
3arthélemy, Louis, Jnventaire chronologique et analytique des 
chartes de la maison de Baux, 374 [no. 1303]); and in the 
following year was in the service of the Pope, Clement VI 
(Léonard, Jeanne J 2: 272, and note 5). 
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able to us. If Agnes were subject to some chronic jj]- 
ness, she might have died from it without the assistance 
of poison. Still, there is enough venom in the tale itself 
to illustrate the depth of feeling which separated the two 
rival houses of the kingdom. Neither the Durazzo 
princes and their protector Talleyrand, nor Louis of 
Taranto now become King of Sicily, could shake them- 
selves loose from this heritage of hate. 

Relations between Talleyrand and his nephews on the 
one hand, and the court of Naples on the other, were 
certainly not improved by the further marital adventures 
of Charles of Durazzo’s widow Mary. She was forced 
into a marriage with Robert des Baux by Robert’s 
ambitious father Hugh, Count of Avellino.** Imme- 
diately afterwards, Louis of Taranto executed Hugh 
and imprisoned Robert. Mary, finding herself neither 
widow nor wife (non tenendosi vedova né maritata), 
decided to clear the matter up by having her unfortunate 
bridegroom, who had been held in close confinement 
ever since their marriage, brutally murdered in her 
presence by four hirelings.*® Soon after, she married 
Philip of Taranto, the younger brother of the King of 
Sicily (in 1355). The discomfiture of the Durazzeschi 
was now complete. 

Under the circumstances, the distrust felt by the 
Neapolitan court for Talleyrand is understandable. The 
Cardinal’s influence in the papal curia was not incon- 
siderable, and it was now to be exerted against his 
nephews’ rival Louis of Taranto who held Joan and the 
throne of Sicily. Louis saw in Talleyrand a determined 
enemy, and he would not be persuaded by Pope Inno- 
cent VI to compose his differences with the Cardinal. 
Innocent sent a special nuncio, Peter Thomas, the 
Carmelite whom Talleyrand had befriended many years 
earlier,*° to try to patch things up between the Cardinal 
and the King, with no success.*t Louis instructed his 
nuncios in Avignon to have no dealings whatsoever with 
the Cardinal of Périgord.4? Talleyrand, for his part, 
took seriously his responsibility for his sister’s children 
and grandchildren. There was a good deal at stake. 
It was his purpose to obtain control of the children borne 
by Mary to Charles of Durazzo, and through them, 
possession of their dead father’s estates. These children, 
Joan, Clementia, Agnes, and Margaret, had been placed 
in the care of Queen Joan and therefore were now in the 
power of the rival, Louis of Taranto. Talleyrand would 
henceforth work to obtain the care of these children for 


38 Villani, M., 1: 92, 94 (Moutier ed., 1: 152-154, 157-159). 

39 Tbid. 3: 70 (2: 80-90) ; Léonard, Jeanne IJ 3: 27-31. 

40 See above, p. 25. 

41 Smet, Joachim, The life of Saint Peter Thomas by Philippe 
de Mésiéres, 192-193. 

42 See Innocent’s letters to Louis of Taranto and Robert of 
Taranto on October 5 and 22, 1353 (Reg. Vat. 235, ff. 198, 
207), and to Louis again on December 15, 1353 (ibid., f. 230, 
printed with several errors and incorrect date by Cerasoli, F., 
Innocenzo VI e Giovanna I regina di Napoli: documenti ineditt 
dell’ Archivio Vaticano, Arch. stor. per la province napoletane 
22: 356 (no. XX). 
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his nephew Louis of Durazzo, and, after Louis’ death 
in 1362, to exercise control himself from Avignon. For 
his other nephew, Robert of Durazzo, Talleyrand sought 
a marriage which might repair the fortunes of that most 
unfortunate prince. 

On the other hand, the Neapolitan court sought assist- 
ance in the papal curia to offset Talleyrand’s influence, 
and naturally sought out his opponents, especially Guy 
of Boulogne. An interesting, and yet an extremely 
obscure, aspect of Talleyrand’s career is his rivalry with 
Cardinal Guy. How it started, whether it grew out of 
a personal quarrel or had more profound causes, is im- 


_ possible to say. In January, 1346, when Clement VI 


planned to send Guy as his nuncio to Naples, obstacles 
were placed in the way of the delegation and it did not 
depart.*® Was this Talleyrand’s doing? He would 
wish to prevent Guy from exercising influence in Naples 
where so much was at stake for the Durazzeschi— 
provided, of course, that he had anything to fear from 
Guy. 

Now, it is just possible that he had, for by September 
of this same year (1346) Guy and Talleyrand were 
definitely opposed in at least one Neapolitan issue, and 
that a most important one. It will be recalled that the 
cardinal who accused Talleyrand of complicity in the 
murder of the young Andrew was John of Comminges, 
whom Guy of Boulogne would succeed as Cardinal 
Bishop of Porto in 1350. John was actively at work in 
the curia on behalf of Robert of Taranto, who for a 
short while in 1346 himself threatened to take over the 
kingdom of Sicily. Working with John was Guy of 
Boulogne. These two, together with the Pope’s brother 
Hugues Roger, Cardinal Priest of St. Lawrence in 
Damaso, had been trying to get papal dispensation for 
a marriage between Robert of Taranto and Queen Joan, 
now that the Queen was a widow. Joan had no wish 
to marry Robert; her emissaries at the curia urged the 
Pope not to permit the marriage. But Robert evidently 
forced her to disavow them in an official letter to the 
Pope, in which she also formally requested dispensation 
to marry Robert; and in letters to the Cardinals John, 
Guy, and Hugues, she begged them to continue the good 
work they had already been doing relative to obtaining 
a dispensation for the marriage. 

Robert of Taranto failed in his try to marry Joan and 
command the kingdom. But his younger brother Louis 
succeeded, as we have seen. Now he too inevitably 
drew close to Guy of Boulogne. When, in 1347, in face 
of the Hungarian invasion, Joan and Louis fled to 
Provence and Avignon, it was Guy who befriended 
them, as Niccolé Acciajuoli, the grand seneschal of the 
kingdom, himself acknowledged some years later to 
Guy’s old servant and close friend, the Archbishop of 


*8 Léonard, Jeanne I 1: 536; cf. Rinaldi, Annales 16: 242 (an. 
1346, cap. 44), and Baluze-Mollat, 1: 250, where there is some 
evident confusion. 

** Printed in Léonard, Jeanne | 2: 438; Cf. ibid. 1: 605-606. 
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Naples, Pierre d’Ameil.4° During those disastrous 
months when the Neapolitan court had to take refuge in 
Avignon, Guy gave lodging in his own house not only to 
Niccolo, but to King Louis himself.4¢ For that matter, 
Guy himself later claimed to have worked in the inter- 
ests of Joan and Louis, and to have done what could be 
done, he said, by one of his position after the death of 
Andrew of Hungary, both in the papal curia, and, from 
1348 to 1350, in the court of the King of Hungary where 
he was papal legate; and still later, when “certain 
Frenchmen were at that time seeking to invade your 
county of Provence’’—a reference, perhaps, to the inva- 
sion of Provence by Arnaud de Cervole in 1357 (more 
of which later).47 On his return to the curia from his 
mission in Hungary, Guy supported the joint coronation 
of Louis and Joan against a good deal of opposition in 
the College of Cardinals, led, we can be sure, by Talley- 
rand.** For the duration of his reign, as we shall see, 
Louis of Taranto would look toward an alliance with 
Guy of Boulogne to offset Talleyrand’s influence in the 
curia. One cannot be certain of the causes of the later 
rivalry between Talleyrand and Guy, but Guy’s support 
of Louis of Taranto must have had much to do with it. 





In 1352, after a captivity of some five years, the 
princes Louis and Robert of Durazzo, and Robert and 
Philip of Taranto, were released by the King of Hun- 
gary. On their arrival in Naples, the last two were 
provided by their brother Louis with sufficient landed 
income to satisfy them for the time being. Louis of 
Durazzo received little, it seems, but empty promises. 
His brother Robert, who had parted company with the 
other three and had not returned to Naples, did not even 
get that.*® Robert had a score to settle with the King of 
Hungary whose prisoner he had been and who had 
executed his brother Charles. The court at Naples was 
dismayed to learn that he now challenged Louis of 
Hungary to a duel, a challenge which so provoked Louis 
that in Naples there was great fear of another Hun- 
garian invasion as a result.°° 


45 Mango, Antonino, Relazioni tra Federico III di Sicilia e 
Giovanna I di Napoli, 210 (no. LXXXI), Documenti per servire 
alla storia di Sicilia, series 1, Diplomatica, 22. Cf. Setton, 
Kenneth M., Archbishop Pierre d‘Ameil in Naples and the 
Affair of Aimon III of Geneva (1363-1364), Speculum 28: 688, 
1953. 

46 See Pierre d’Ameil’s letter to Guy of Boulogne on July 5, 
1363, referring to the Lord of Osca “qui dicitur frater bastardus 
domini Ludovici regis quondam et iacebat ante eum Avinione in 
domo vestra...” (Mango, Relazioni tra Federico III e 
Giovanna I, 65 [no. XXX]). 

47 [bid., 198 (no. LXXV) ; Setton, Archbishop Pierre d’Ameil, 
Speculum 28: 686. 

48 See above, n. 45. 

49 Léonard, Jeanne I 3: 1-12. 

50 [bid., 31-32; cf. Hofmeister, Adolf (ed.), Chrontk des 
Mathias von Neuenburg, 484, for a somewhat cynical reference 
to the challenge: “qui Robertus . . . forsan simulate . . . Ungaro 
duellum indixit....”’ And see Louis of Taranto’s letter to 
Charles IV, June 25, 1353, in Liinig, J. C., Codex Italiae diplo- 
maticus 2: 1115-1118. 
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Robert was to show himself capable of much more 
than simply fluttering the diplomatic dovecotes. In 1354 
he was in Avignon with his uncle Talleyrand who was 
negotiating on his behalf a marriage with the niece of 
the Archbishop and ruler of Milan, Giovanni Visconti. 
Where the initial idea for the marriage came from is 
difficult to say. On March 7, 1354, Innocent wrote to 
Giovanni Visconti that he had heard that such a mar- 
riage had been suggested in Milan, and that he thought 
that it would be advantageous to all parties as well as 
useful in promoting certain affairs of the Church which 
he had assigned to Robert. Innocent went on to say 
that he had discussed the matter with Talleyrand who 
was the person most concerned in the affair (a quo 
maxime dependet idem negocium) and found him quite 
willing to see it come off.°' Giovanni would have pre- 
ferred Louis of Durazzo to the younger Robert whose 
pockets were empty and whose schemes were large. 
Robert was landless, and therefore not much of a bar- 
gain; and Giovanni tended to look with some suspicion 
on a match which threatened to drag him into the 
struggle between the Durazzeschi and Tarantini in 
Naples. It was true, Innocent replied to all these 
objections, that Louis of Durazzo had first been spoken 
of as a possible husband for Giovanni’s niece, but Talley- 
rand had substituted Robert as being the more capable, 
the healthier, and the more energetic of the two (quia 
ipse aptior et robustior et magis strenuus reputatur). 
Talleyrand pressed Robert’s suit, pointing out that he 
had lands in Apulia, the Abruzzi, and Terra di Lavoro, 
and that he had no intention of using a marriage alliance 
with the Visconti to carry war to his Neapolitan rela- 
tives." The negotiations progressed at least to the point 
where Robert prepared to go to Milan, fortified with a 
papal letter to Giovanni Visconti and a present from the 
Pope of 1,500 florins to defray expenses. He got as far 
as the castle of Sant’ Angelo near Turin. James of 
Savoy, self-styled Prince of Achaea, seized him on July 
12, 1354, and held him prisoner. The instigator of this 
violent act, which had the result of wrecking Talley- 
rand’s matrimonial plans for his nephew, appears to have 
been James’ wife Sybil (“illa procax mulier,” Innocent 
calls her),°* a member of the Baux family and aunt of 
that unhappy bridegroom Robert des Baux.®* Sybil 
quite mistakenly attributed the murder of her nephew to 
a Durazzo plot,*® and, as Innocent sadly remarked, “non 
est malicia super malicia mulieris.’” °° 

Robert was finally released on March 18, 1355, only 
after the most strenuous exertions on his behalf by the 
Pope. He then went to Provence. Matteo Villani re- 
minds us that Robert had been badly provided for by 


51 Reg. Vat. 236, f. 36. 

52 [bid., ff. 89-90. 

53 [bid., f. 122. 

54 See above, p. 36. 

55 Léonard, Jeanne I 3: 93-96. 
56 Reg. Vat. 236, f. 122. 
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Louis of Taranto; all that he possessed had been con- 
sumed by his retinue of relatives and friends: “he had 
reached the point where he could not maintain four 
squires, and so thought of doing evil.” Obviously he 
hoped to repair his fortunes while at the same time 
taking revenge on Sybil des Baux when he planned and 
executed the capture of the great Provengal fortress of 
Les Baux on April 6, 1355.57 He had promised, before 
his release in March, that he would not attempt to 
revenge himself on his captors. Now he had broken 
his word, and it was his turn to be challenged to a duel, 
“You told me when you left Pinerola,” wrote Antelme 
de Miolans on May 24, “that for the imprisonment you 
suffered you would bring no hurt to the Prince | James 
of Savoy] or any of his kin . . . you know that you 
have basely done wrong by taking Les Baux, and you 
cannot deny it.” To the accusation that he had failed 
in any of his promises, Robert’s reply was a laconic 
“you lie’; and that he had acted badly in seizing Les 
Baux, a slightly more elaborate “‘you lie falsely and 
evilly, as the false and evil knight you are.” °° 

Robert’s seizure of Les Baux was to have more 
serious consequences in the papal curia, where Talley- 
rand’s prestige suffered considerably as a result. When 
news of the incident reached Avignon, Talleyrand, who 
was not unsupported (con seguito di certi cardinale di 
sua setta), defended his nephew’s acts in consistory, 
meanwhile sending him reinforcements with which the 
irrepressible Robert proceeded to despoil the country- 
side up to the very confines of Avignon itself. So 
Matteo Villani.°® From another source, obviously even 
less reliable, comes the additional detail of an irate Inno- 
cent threatening to deprive Talleyrand and his following 
of their red hats, and they in turn threatening to split the 
papal skull (ipsi vero sibi divisionem capitis minaren- 
tur). The curia was in an uproar. Innocent hired a 
troop of mercenaries to protect his person in his palace, 
but Talleyrand and his supporters managed to eject him, 
and the Pope had to flee to the protection of “France,” 
presumably his summer residence at Villeneuve across 
the Rhone.® The tale as it stands is a gross exaggera- 
tion. From the published correspondence of Innocent 
VI it seems fairly clear that the Pope had already left 
Avignon for Villeneuve shortly after March 14, some 
three weeks before Robert’s attack on Les Baux, return- 


57 Villani, M., 5: 3 (Moutier ed., 3: 9-10). 

58 Robert’s letter to Antelme, in which he rehearses the chal- 
lenge and then replies to it, is printed in Claretta, Gaudenzio, 
Roberto di Durazzo dei reali di Napoli e la famiglia di Iacopo 
di Savoia principe d’Acaia, Atti della R. Accademia delle sciense 
di Torino 15: 768-770, 1879-1880; more recently, and more 
correctly, in Léonard, Jeanne I 3: 543-544, 548 (nos. XXIX, 
XXXIV). For the date of Robert’s release, March 18, see 
Claretta, op. cit., 767-768. 

59 Villani, M., 5: 3 (Moutier ed., 3: 9-10). 

60 Chronik des Mathias von Neuenburg, 482-485; cf. Villani, 
M., 5: 4 (Moutier ed., 3: 11): “Il papa e’ cardinali erano in 
turbazione colla setta di quelli di Pelagorga, la qual cosa 
conturbava non poco la corte e tutta la Provenza.” 
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ing to Avignon on May 7.°' We can discount the more 
lurid details of this story, then, but we cannot ignore the 
fact that Talleyrand’s influence with Innocent at this 
point had declined. There must, indeed, have been a 
serious difference between the two men. Hitherto, In- 
nocent had been very active on Robert’s behalf ; however, 
not only had Robert now gone too far, but at this very 
moment his brother Louis had placed himself at the head 
of a Grand Company, had taken up arms against the 
King and Queen of Sicily, and, since his rebellion coin- 
cided with the placing of an interdict on the kingdom 
and the excommunication of its sovereigns, had posed 
as the vicar of Holy Church. Innocent seems to have 
had enough of the Durazzeschi. While he denounced 
Louis of Durazzo, he ordered the Archbishop of Arles, 
on May 2, 1355, to proceed canonically against Robert, 
to excommunicate him and his accomplices no matter 
what their rank who, after having seized Les Baux, con- 
tinued to detain Anthony des Baux, Provost of Marseil- 
les, against the liberty of the Church and in spite of the 
exhortations made in the name of the Pope for his 
deliverance.© Then, since the interdict on the kingdom 
of Sicily seemed to give Louis of Durazzo’s acts the 
appearance of legitimacy, the Pope raised it (May 20). 
On May 29 Innocent wrote Robert of Durazzo that 
negotiations between Talleyrand, acting on Robert’s be- 
half, and certain representatives of the vice-seneschal of 
Provence, Guillaume Angier, Lord of Vienne, and of 
the Des Baux, had been going on in the presence of him- 
self and several of the cardinals, and that peace had been 
made “this day.” ®** However, Robert refused to listen 
to reason. The King of Sicily summoned the Pro- 
vencaux to arms against him; the seneschal of Provence, 
Fouque d’Agout, in company with, and presumably with 
the full support of, Innocent’s representative Hugues 
d’Arpajon, began a siege of Les Baux in late June. On 
July 8 Innocent ordered the excommunication of Robert 
of Durazzo a second time.** The whole affair had thus 


61 See Novak, J. F., Acta Innocentii VI pontificis romani, 
1352-1362, 129 ff. (no. 318 ff.), Monumenta Vaticana res gestas 
3ohemicas illustrantia, 2: Prague, 1907; and Werunsky, E., 
Excerpta ex registris Clementis VI et Innocentii VI, 92 ff. (no. 
321 ff.). Léonard, Jeanne I 3: 143, tells the story, with the 
caution “s’il faut en croire un chroniqueur étranger ... ;” but 
it becomes curiously confused, by G. Mollat, with an attack on 
Provence in 1357 (on which see below, p. 40). Mollat writes: 
“en 1357, soupgonnant les partisans de Louis de Duras, dont 
Talleyrand de Périgord tenait la téte, d’avoir préparé ou 
encouragé l’invasion de la Provence, [Innocent VI] les menaca 
de la perte du chapeau et de la vie [sic!] d’aprés le chroniqueur 
Mathias de Neuenbourg. Lui-méme, ayant craint pour sa 
sécurité personnelle, passa en terre frangaise” (in Contribution 
a histoire du Sacré Collége, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 46: 104). 

‘2 Barthélemy, Inventaire, xxviii; Albanés and Chevalier, 
Gallia christiana novissima 2: col. 804 (no. 1369). 

63 Reg. Vat. 237, £. 106. 

6 Léonard, Jeanne I 3: 147-154. Louis of Durazzo was also 
excommunicated; it was not until March 3, 1358, that Cardinal 
Gil d’Albornoz, papal penitentiary, ordered the Archbishop of 
Siponto to absolve him and his accomplices in the invasion of 
the kingdom (Lecacheux, Paul, Un Formulaire de la péniten- 
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escaped Talleyrand’s control completely. By the end of 
July, 1355, Les Baux had been retaken and Robert of 
Durazzo was back in Avignon, whence he was to go 
almost immediately to France, there to seek his fortune 
in the service of John the Good, and to make his end on 
the field of Poitiers the next year. In Naples, Louis 
and Joan bought off the invading Grand Company, and 
promised to give into the care of Robert of Taranto the 
daughters of the dead Charles of Durazzo, to be turned 
over ultimately to their uncle Louis of Durazzo, a prom- 
ise they were not to keep.® 


Talleyrand continued to work, whenever he could, 
against his now traditional enemy, the King of Sicily, 
Louis of Taranto. A marriage had been proposed be- 
tween Constance, the daughter of Peter IV of Aragon 
by his first marriage, and Louis detentor insulae Siciliae, 
in 1355, which would make it all the more difficult for 
the kingdom of Sicily to win back the island lost in the 
Sicilian Vespers of 1282. Talleyrand was one of those 
in the curia who did what he could to get papal approval 
of the match. On October 10, 1355, Eleanor, Queen of 
Aragon, wrote from Perpignan to her brother Louis 
respecting the delay in sending Constance, “God willing, 
your future wife.”” The Pope was placing difficult condi- 
tions on his dispensation, but the Cardinals of Périgord 
and Embrun (Bertrand of Déaux) have shown and are 
showing themselves fast friends, “and they favor your 
cause to such an extent that the Lord Pope is astonished 
that the Lord of Sicily should have such supporters.” 
In pursuit of the matter, Eleanor continued, “we intend 
to pay 15,000 florins on your behalf, namely, to the Lord 
Pope 10,000, and to those cardinals who are your 
friends, 5,000, which we shall pay at the conclusion of 
the negotiations,” adds the shrewd Queen, “and not 
before.” °* There is other evidence that Talleyrand was 
actively engaged on behalf of King Peter in trying to 
rehabilitate Louis of Sicily (who, however, died in Oc- 
tober, 1355). There is a letter written by the King of 
Aragon on October 1, 1355, in which he thanked the 
Cardinal for felicitations sent on the occasion of his safe 
return from Sardinia, and for his assistance in the curia 
in trying to get a papal dispensation for the marriage 
between Constance and Louis; and a second letter on 
November 24, 1355, in which there is indication of 
Talleyrand’s giving Peter a present of two falcons.** 

Meanwhile, however, the Neapolitan court continued 
to woo Talleyrand’s rival Guy of Boulogne. Young 





cerie apostolique au temps du cardinal Albornoz [1357-1358], 
Mélanges d’arch. et dhist. 18: 47, 1898). 

65 Villani, M., 5: 71 (Moutier ed., 3: 94). 

66 Léonard, Jeanne I 3: 167. Louis of Durazzo had the full 
support of Innocent VI in his demand for the care of his nieces 
(ibid., 200), the second of whom, Margaret, he offered to Louis 
detentor insulae Siciliae in marriage as the basis for an alliance 
against Louis of Taranto, King of Sicily (ibid., 168-169). 

67 Printed in Léonard, Jeanne J 3: 550-551 (no. XXXVI). 

68 Arxitt de la Corona d’Aragon, reg. 1148, fol. 3v, and fol. 
138v, cited by Léonard, Jeanne I 3: 207, note 3. 
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Philip of Taranto was in Provence following Robert of 
Durazzo’s attack on Les Baux in 1355, and later was in 
Avignon to get papal dispensation for his own marriage 
to the twice-widowed Mary. While there, he came to an 
agreement with Guy respecting the marriage of Guy’s 
brother Godfrey of Boulogne and Talleyrand’s grand- 
niece Joan of Durazzo, Mary’s eldest daughter by her 
first husband.*® The agreement was certainly negotiated 
without Talleyrand’s knowledge—it goes without saying 
that he would have opposed any such proposal. Al- 
though the matter came to nothing, Louis of Taranto did 
not relax his efforts to tie Guy of Boulogne to his inter- 
ests. The offer of Joan of Durazzo, possibly the richest 
heiress in south Italy, was an attractive gambit. Louis 
took the negotiations out of the hands of his brother 
Philip in order to continue them himself. He wrote 
several times to Guy. However, he placed now un- 
known conditions on the marriage which proved unac- 
ceptable to the Cardinal. Nevertheless, negotiations 
were pursued for several years, with the grand seneschal, 
NiccolO Acciajuoli, soon taking a hand.*° After Louis’ 
death, as we shall see, the matter was still very much 
alive. Whatever the reason for Guy’s reluctance to 
come to an agreement respecting Joan of Durazzo’s 
hand, it disappeared with Louis of Taranto.” 

One reason for this hesitation may have been the fact 
that Guy was one of three cardinals who, in 1356, had 
been given the task of settling the quarrel which sepa- 
rated the island of Sicily from the Church.** Too close 

69 See the memorial of Pierre d’Ameil, Archbishop of Naples, 
drawn up in the early months of 1364, in Mango, Relasioni tra 
Federico III e Giovanna I, 175-176 (no. LXXII); cf. Setton, 
Pierre d’Ameil, Speculum 28: 681, note 112. And see also 
Pierre’s letter to the Bishop of Catania, written about the same 
time (Mango, of. cit., 154-155 [no. LX VII]; Setton, 675). 

70 Mango, op. cit., 176 (no. LX XII); Setton, 681. And see 
Pierre d’Ameil’s letter to Guy, in Mango, 105 (no. XLVII): 

. ego in crastinum locutus fui domine presente toto consilio 
suo narrando qualiter tractatus domini regis Ludovici de matri- 
monio istius ducisse [Johanne] cum aliquo de vestris duravant 
iam per VI annos ct ultra... ;” cf. Setton, 660. This letter 
was written in November, 1363; the negotiations had been going 
on, then, since at least 1357. 

71 Pierre d’Ameil makes a vague reference to Guy’s hesita- 
tion: “. .. vos... certis considerationibus . . . dissimulavera- 
tis . . .” (Mango, op. cit., 105 [no. XLVII]; Setton, 660). 

72 Baluze-Mollat, 2: 441, citing Zurita, Geronimo, /ndices 
rerum ab Aragoniae regibus gestarum, lib. III, Saragossa, 
1578: “Pontifex aliqua in re gratificari regi cupiens canonicis 
sanctionibus Constantiam regis filiam, quae Frederico Siciliae 
regi consanguinitate propinquo nuptura erat, solvit, contention- 
emque omnem quae Siculo regi cum ecclesia vertitur Bononiensi, 
Praenestino, et Magalonensi cardinalibus committit.”” Constance 
was the daughter of Peter IV of Aragon and his first wife, 
Mary of Navarre, daughter of Philip III of Navarre. She had 
earlier been promised to Frederick’s brother, Louis (see above, 
p. 39). Her relationship with Frederick can be seen in Wilhelm 
Karl Prinz von Isenburg, Stammtafeln sur Geschichte der 
europdischen Staaten 2: table 45, Marburg, J. A. Stargardt, 
1953. The dispensation was granted while Peter of Aragon was 
in Avignon, where he had arrived in time for Christmas, 1355 
(Zurita, 2: fol. 266v, cited by Duvergé, Suzanne, Le Role de la 
papauté dans la guerre de I’Aragon contres Génes, Mélanges 
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a connection with the Tarantine King in Naples at this 
time would have been most impolitic. And from early 
1359 to November, 1361, Guy was on a mission to Spain 
in order to settle the dispute between the Kings of 
Castile and Aragon,’* which again may have dictated 
prudence in his personal relations with the Neapolitan 
court. It is more probable, however, that the “certi con- 
siderationes,” as Pierre d’Ameil vaguely calls them, 
which made Guy hesitate, have reference to the condi- 
tions demanded by Louis of Taranto. What these were 
is not known, but if they entailed Joan’s abandonment of 
the Italian portion of her inheritance, or even a good 
part of it, Guy’s hesitation is understandable. 


Talleyrand’s interference in Neapolitan affairs stem- 
med, as we have seen, from family interests. The co- 
incidence of Louis of Durazzo’s rebellion in the kingdom 
of Sicily and his brother’s capture of Les Baux shortly 
after leaving Avignon might perhaps suggest family 
collusion which would undoubtedly have included Tal- 
leyrand. The fatuous instincts of Robert of Durazzo, 
however, betray sufficient instability to raise some doubt 
that his actions sprang from any planning on the part of 
the Cardinal or anyone else. Furthermore, Louis of 
Durazzo’s attempt to arrange a marriage between Louis 
detentor insulae Siciliae and Margaret of Durazzo, 
younger sister of Duchess Joan of Durazzo, at the same 
time as Talleyrand was working for the union of this 
same Louis with Constance of Aragon, might suggest 
that close cooperation was not a conspicuous feature of 
the family counsels. Nevertheless, to M. Léonard the 
Cardinal of Périgord hovers ominously in the back- 
ground as “‘le véritable chef de la faction ‘durazzesque’ 
de Provence.” ** Starting from this, it is easy to con- 
clude that Talleyrand was behind the great raid on 
Provence in July, 1357, led by the notorious Archpriest, 
Arnaud de Cervole. 

Arnaud, a native of the county of Périgord, led a force 
of some 4,000 men called the Societas de la Questa. 
This predatory army, raised in Limoges, Auvergne, and 
in the territories of the Lord of Roussillon, included the 
mercenaries now unemployed since the Battle of Poitiers 


d'arch. et d’hist. 50: 241, note 1, 1933). Peter refers to the dis- 
pensation in a letter to Alfonso IV of Portugal who had re- 
quested the hand of Constance for his grandson, the future 
Ferdinand I of Portugal. Peter’s reply (January 15, 1357) was 
to the effect that he had negotiated for the marriage of Con- 
stance with Louis, King of Sicily (i.e., the island of Sicily); 
while he was in Avignon, however, he heard of Louis’ death, and 
immediately obtained papal dispensation for Constance’s mar- 
riage with Louis’ brother and successor Frederick. If, however, 
negotiations for this marriage were unsuccessful—and Peter 
expressed the hope that he would know definitely within three 
months—then a marriage between his daughter and Alfonso’s 
grandson would be acceptable (published by De Meneses, 
Amada Lépez, Florilegio documental del reinado de Pedro IV . 
de Aragon, Cuadernos de historia de Espana 15: 173-174 [no. 
XL], 1951). 

73 See above, p. 29, n. 69. 

74 Jeanne I 3: 278. 
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and the subsequent truce between French and English. 
Arnaud led it across the Rhone River and invaded the 
county Venaissin, “with the assent, as it was publicly 
said, of the Lord Pope and some of the Limousin car- 
dinals ; and also [it was said| all this had been arranged 
by the Lord Talleyrand.” So goes a brief Life of Pope 
Innocent VI.*° The damage and slaughter were con- 
siderable. The entire papal curia was in great fear, and 
Innocent, we are told, was forced to buy off the invaders 
to get rid of them, allowing them transit through the 
region of Avignon. Meanwhile, he himself hired many 
mercenaries for defense, and fortified the walls and 
gates of the city, to the cost of which even the clergy 
had to contribute.** Matteo Villani also refers to the 
public rumor that Talleyrand was behind the attack." 
These two references are the only ones associating Tal- 
leyrand with the Archpriest’s raid on Provence. They 
both refer to the fact that it was a rumor only, and in the 
case of the Life of Innocent, part of the rumor, implying 
the Pope’s complicity, is manifestly false, as we shall see. 
Nevertheless, Talleyrand’s guilt has not been seriously 
questioned,‘* despite the facts that the evidence is so 
tenuous; that, when the raid took place, he was in 
London, England; and that Robert of Durazzo, the 
nephew whose exploits in Provence Talleyrand was 
moved to support, had died on the battlefield of Poitiers 
in September, 1356. So Talleyrand is branded by one 
scholar as a cardinal ‘de mceurs assez faciles.” *° And 
we must note the unfortunate conclusion of another, to 
the effect that Innocent VI did not give his consent to 
the invasion but that there was only collusion between 
Robert of Durazzo and Talleyrand.*® Some collusion, 
with Robert dead nearly a year before the raid took 
place! In the hands of some, the confusion could reach 
remarkable proportions : 
Pressed by famine | because of Arnaud’s attack], the Avig- 
nonese wanted to sacrifice those cardinals who had been the 
friends or creatures of Clement VI, and above all Talley- 
rand, whom they accused of intelligence with the Grand 
Companies. It was only with great difficulty that Innocent 
VI was able to save him. 
One can imagine the Pope’s difficulty, with Talleyrand 
in London at the time.* 


7> Baluze-Mollat, 1: 345-346. 

“6 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 336; cf. ibid., 321-322. 

77 Villani, M., 7: 87 (Moutier ed., 3: 321). 

*8 Cf. Delachenal, R., Histoire de Charles V 1: 309, Paris, 
1909: “on a soupconné bien a tort le pape Innocent VI, avec 
plus de vraisemblance le cardinal de Périgord, oncle des Duras.” 

*9So Jorga, N., Philippe de Mésiéres, 1327-1405, ct la 
croisade au XIV® siécle, 186, note 1, Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole 
des hautes études, 110: Paris, 1896. 

89 Mollat, G., Les Papes d’Avignon, 1305-1378, 291, Paris, 
Letouzey et Ané, 1949. The source of this confusion may be 
Chérest, A., L’Archiprétre: épisodes de la guerre de Cent Ans 
au XIV® siécle, 44, Paris, 1879, where Robert of Durazzo is 
coupled with Raymond des Baux and others in the invasion. 

81 Fisquet, H., in Nouvelle biographie générale 44: 805, Paris, 
1868. Fisquet’s error comes from a careless copying of L. 
Dessalles, Notice historique sur le cardinal de Périgord, Calen- 
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What are the facts in the matter? In May, 1357, the 
report reached Innocent that an invasion of Provence 
was being planned by the Dauphin Charles, Duke of 
Normandy, son of King John II of France. Innocent 
immediately wrote to Charles (May 22, 1357) to warn 
him against such a rash step; his father was still a 
prisoner of the English and it was hardly the time to be 
making more enemies for France; if Charles had any 
legal rights in Provence they would be safe; the Queen 
of Sicily, Joan, would not refuse to stand to law in the 
matter.*? To the Lord of Vergy, Charles’ military gov- 
nernor of the Dauphiné, the Pope wrote on the same day 
about the gathering in those parts of many who threat- 
ened the peace and security of the papal city. Innocent 
requested him to do all in his power to prevent trouble.** 
On the next day Innocent wrote to his nuncios in 
France, Talleyrand and Niccola Capocci, asking them 
to intervene with the Dauphin.‘* Then he wrote John, 
Archbishop of Reims, Robert, Bishop of Laon, and 
Philip, Duke of Orléans, the younger brother of the 
King of France, about the forces which Charles was 
preparing in the Dauphiné to invade Provence. He 
asked them all to meet with the provost of the Parisian 
merchants, Etienne Marcel, and others, to get help in 
frustrating Charles’s plans.*’ On June 2 Innocent wrote 
again to his nuncios Talleyrand and Niccola, that they 
urge the King of France, then prisoner of Edward III, 
to do something about the Dauphin’s proposed attack on 
Provence,®* and a second letter went to Niccola with 
additional entreaties.*’ At the same time the Pope 
wrote to King John directly on the same theme.** On 
June 9 Innocent acknowledged the Dauphin’s denial of 
any intention of invading Provence, and his avowal to 
forbid such invasion; **® but what Innocent thought of all 
this is shown by his letter of the same date to the 
emperor, Charles IV, asking him to bring pressure on 


dricr administratif de la Dordogne, 1844, who tells the same 
story but connects it with a second advance on Avignon which 
Arnaud de Cervole was supposed to have made in 1361. Un- 
fortunately, while Avignon had its hands full with routiers in 
1360-1361, Arnaud was not among them, and there is no evi- 
dence that Talleyrand was accused of any complicity in their 
attacks. For the activities of these mercenaries in and around 
Avignon, see Denifle, Heinrich, La Désolation des églises, 
monastéeres ct hépitaux en France pendant la guerre de Cent 
Ans 2: 382 ff., Paris, 1899. 

82 Reg. Vat. 239, ff. 71v-72v; Werunsky, E., Excerpta ex 
registris Clementis VI et Innocentii VI summorum pontificum 
historiam s.r. unperit sub regimine Karoli IV illustrantia, 119- 
120 (no. 427), Innsbruck, 1885; Denifle, H., Arnaud de Cervole, 
son invasion en Provence, Mélanges de littérature et d’histoire 
religieuses publiés a l’occasion du jubilé épiscopal de Mgr. de 
Cabriéres, évéque de Montpellier, 1874-1899 1: 455, 481, Paris, 
1899, 

83 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 72v. 

84 [bid., f. 73. 

85 [bid., ff. 72v-73r. Cf. Werunsky, op. cit., 120 (no. 428). 

86 Reg. Vat. 239, ff. 91v-92v; Werunsky, 121 (no. 433). 

87 Reg. Vat. 239, ff. 91r—91v. 

88 [bid., f. 78; Werunsky, 121 (no. 432). 

“9 Reg. Vat. 239, ff. 109v-110r ; Werunsky, 121-122 (no. 435). 
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the Dauphin,°*® and still more by another letter to King 
John asking him to warn Charles against invading Prov- 
ence. He added that while he was sure that Charles’s 
intentions were honorable, he was not so sure that 
Charles could withstand the cunning flattery of others.*' 
Meanwhile, Innocent was pleased to hear from Amadeus, 
Count of Savoy, in a letter “fragrant with devotion,” of 
his intention to help in the defense of Provence.** On 
June 26 Innocent informed the Bishop of Valence of his 
extreme displeasure that in the town of Romans in the 
diocese of Vienne there were congregating forces for the 
purpose of an invasion of Provence. He asked the 
Bishop to learn of their intention and their number and 
to let him know immediately.°* On the same day he 
wrote again to Amadeus, Count of Savoy, asking him to 
oppose the impending invasion “potenter,” and to dis- 
perse the congregation of forces.°* Meanwhile, he had 
heard from his nuncios Talleyrand and Niccola, who 
apparently had met with the Dauphin Charles. The 
nuncios informed him, to his great pleasure, that trouble 
might be avoided in Provence.® Innocent urged them 
to keep working on the King of France, then in England 
as they were themselves, and get him to order Charles 
back from the attack.*® 

None of these numerous requests had any result. On 
July 13 Arnaud de Cervole crossed the Rhone into the 
Dauphiné, and then entered the county Venaissin.** On 
July 27 Innocent was writing to the leader of the expedi- 
tion, Arnaud himself, warning him under threat of 
spiritual penalties to refrain from any offense against 
papal territory.°* And in the next week or so there went 
out another round of pleas to the Emperor, the King of 
France, the papal nuncios.®*® 

From the correspondence of Innocent VI it is easy to 
evaluate the worth of the popular rumor that made him 
and Talleyrand accomplices in the raid on Provence. 
Innocent did everything he could under the circum- 
stances to stop the raid. More than this, it is only too 
evident whom he thinks is the guilty party—not Talley- 
rand, but the Dauphin Charles. He specifically refers to 
the invasion as being “ad mandatum dilecti filii no- 
bilis viri Caroli . . . ducis Normannie.”*°° Naturally, 
Charles denied all connection with the affair. He told 
Innocent that he had forbidden anyone on French soil, 
or in the Dauphiné, to attack Provence. The Pope 


9 Reg. Vat. 239, ff. 106v-107v; Werunsky, 121 (no. 434). 

%1 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 110v; Werunsky, 123 (no. 438). 

92 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 111r. 

93 [bid., £. 126; Werunsky, 124 (no. 441). 

94 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 128; Werunsky, 125 (no. 443). 

95 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 11lv. 

96 Tbid., f. 112. 

97 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 346; Chérest, L’Archiprétre, 49; Léon- 
ard, Jeanne I 3: 287-289. 

"8 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 160r; Werunsky, 126 (no. 447). 

99 Reg. Vat. 239, ff. 159-160, 164-167, 170; cf. Werunsky, 126- 
129 (nos. 447, 449, 452, 456). 

100 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 264v, in a letter to King John dated July 
24, 1357. 
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pointed out to him, in reply to this fresh denial (August 
3, 1357), that, in contempt of Charles’s prohibition, 
nobles and others had fallen upon the county Venaissin, 
immediately contiguous with Provence. For several 
days they had caused much damage. At length they 
entered Provence where they depopulated lands and 
villages, looted and tortured, inhumanly slaughtered the 
men and vilely handled their women. Innocent asked 
Charles to do his utmost to remedy the matter.'°' He 
could have had little confidence, however, in Charles’ 
ability to hold back the raid.*°? More damning still, 
Arnaud de Cervole himself let it be known that if the 
Dauphin Charles were to order him, under a certain 
prearranged sign, to withdraw, he would do so without 
any delay whatsoever.*%* Certainly, Innocent’s letter to 
the Dauphin had no effect. Six weeks later, on Septem- 
ber 16, he was writing to King John yet again, accepting 
his offer to send his marshal, Jean le Meingre (Bou- 
cicault) to recall the companies devastating Provence.!™ 

Innocent’s obvious belief that the regent of France 
originally planned the attack cannot be brushed aside. 
It is more than confirmed by other evidence. Arnaud’s 
connection with the French crown was a close one; in 
June, 1362, King John, in return for the many loyal 
services rendered by Arnaud “en diverses parties 
(Viceluy nostre royaume et dehors,”’ admitted a debt of 
35,000 florins to the routier captain, and gave him the 
castle of Cuisery in the county of Burgundy to hold in 
surety; and, as M. Chérest has pointed out, the only 
known act in 1362 of the Archpriest which was carried 
out “dehors du royaume de France” is the expedition 
into Provence.’ Following the disastrous Battle of 
Poitiers, where Arnaud was wounded, taken prisoner by 
the English, and then released, he was present at 
Bordeaux at the signing of the truce between the French 
and the English. There he was assigned as one of the 
representatives of the French crown to oversee the 
carrying out of the terms of the truce in the viscounty 
of Limoges and in Berry.*°® Arnaud was faced with 
the task of redirecting the energies of the footloose 
soldiery in these areas; and what better way than by 
taking them off to Provence? On March 16, 1357, he 
appeared before the Dauphin Charles in Paris; signifi- 
cantly, it was right after this meeting that he began to 
round up his troops.?°" 

101 [bid., ff. 179r-180r; Werunsky, 129 (no. 457). 

102 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 179; “Licet enim dilectus filius .. . 
Carolus . . . dux normanie mandaverit sub penis formidabilibus 
quod nullus de Regno francie et dalfinatu Viennensii auderet 
contra dictum Comitatum attemptare aliquam noxiam novitatem, 
tamen indifferenter et passim quicunque de Regno et dalfinatu 
predictis dictum Comitatum contempto mandato dicti ducis in- 
differenter offendunt nec est qui corrigat vel arguat offensores.” 

103 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 183v, printed in H. Denifle, La Désola- 
tion des églises 2: 201, note 1. 

104 Reg. Vat. 239, ff. 216v-217r; Werunsky, 131 (no. 462). 

105 Chérest, L’Archiprétre, 39, note 1; and see p. 395 (no. 
XIII). 

106 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 350. 
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As for Talleyrand’s alleged complicity, however, 
Léonard has pointed out that it squares with his past 
activity ; the fact that he was in England at the time of 
the actual attack does not necessarily prove that he did 
not participate in its planning. In September, 1356, at 
Poitiers, Talleyrand probably met his nephew Robert of 
Durazzo and Arnaud de Cervole, both of whom were 
in King John’s army. 

The Archpriest was the compatriot and perhaps the vassal, 
if not the relative, of the Cardinal of Périgord. An under- 
standing between the two men—either at this moment 
(Robert of Durazzo would have then participated )—or 


when Arnaud, made prisoner, was liberated, seems most 
plausible.?°§ 


Nothing could be more implausible. For the one day, 
September 18, 1356, that Talleyrand was in contact with 
John’s army before the battle, he had little time indeed 
to discuss anything either with Robert or Arnaud. He 
was far too busy with King John and the Black Prince, 
trying to stave off the clash. The next day, the nine- 
teenth, Robert of Durazzo was dead—and with him 
undoubtedly died much of Talleyrand’s interests in 
Provence. That he might have met Arnaud, about 
whose connection with him, either as vassal or relative, 
there is absolutely no evidence, is pure assumption. 
That, having met Arnaud, he plotted the raid on Prov- 
ence, is a second assumption perched precariously on the 
first. M. Léonard is not unaware that Charles, Duke of 
Normandy, stood to profit from an attack on Provence, 
yet he will insist, against all the evidence, that Charles 
had no part in its conception.*°? Thus, the attack on 
Provence was made “at the instigation of a part of 
the Sacred College, and with the assent of the regent 
of France.” Talleyrand planned it; Charles only ac- 
cepted it.12° 

There is some reason to think that Innocent not only 
believed Charles guilty of the attack, but did not believe 
that Talleyrand had any connection with it. Why other- 
wise would he write to Talleyrand as well as to Niccola 
Capocci to get John to intervene with his son and stop 
the coming invasion of Provence? This is difficult to 
understand if the Pope thought that Talleyrand was the 
real instigator of the raid. The reply, that ‘Talleyrand 
being a legate in England for the same reason as his 
colleague, the Cardinal Capocci, the Pope could only 
write to them both”?! certainly begs the question. 
Innocent would not have written John to give credence 
to both Talleyrand and Niccola if he thought the nuncios 
were in disagreement either with one another or with 
himself in this particular matter. There is no hint of 
such disagreement in the papal correspondence. Now 





108 Léonard, Jeanne I 3: 280. 

9 Tbid., 281: “il ne s’agissait pour le dauphin que de donner 
secrétement les autorisations nécessaires et de faciliter une 
operation ou il n’aurait eu apparemment aucune part, mais dont 
il aurait recueilli le bénéfice.” 

110 Thid,, 283. 

111 Thid., 285, note 4. 
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we know that when the nuncios fell out with one another 
earlier in their mission, Innocent was not slow to air the 
matter in his correspondence.'** We can only conclude 
that he had no reason to believe that Talleyrand sup- 
ported the raid on Provence. On receiving Innocent’s 
letters, Talleyrand presented them to King John who in 
turn expressed himself as saddened by the turn of events 
in Provence. John proposed sending his marshal, Bou- 
cicault, to oppose the Archpriest. All of this Talleyrand 
dutifully reported to Innocent in his letter of September 
19.4% It hardly seems necessary, therefore, to go be- 
yond Innocent’s own language, that “it is common 
knowledge that our dear son, the noble Charles, proposes 
to attack Provence.”*%* If, by mid-July, Charles 
thought better of the business, and gave orders to stop 
the Archpriest (and there is little doubt that he had) ,’*° 
Arnaud certainly did not receive them in time, even if 
he had sufficient control over his men to comply with 
them. At all events, he had informed Innocent’s nuncio 
that he would not attack if Charles told him not to. 
There can be no further proof needed that Charles had 
arranged the expedition. If it be true that it met the 
wishes of a part of the curia, including Talleyrand, who 
would not be especially displeased by any embarrassment 
of Louis of Taranto, the responsibility nevertheless rests 
not with those who might have drawn pleasure from it, 
but with him who planned and ordered it. 

But we must now return to explain why Talleyrand 
was in France and England at this time, and what he 
was doing in these places. 


V. PAPAL NUNCIO—THE PROBLEM 


There were few figures of the fourteenth century 
whose lives remained untouched by the great feudal 
struggles between the kings of England and France 
which later came to be called the Hundred Years War. 
Nor was Talleyrand one of them. The war had its 
effect on his fortunes not only in Périgord, but indirectly 
even in England where it cost him some lucrative ben- 
efices. More important still, the entire problem of estab- 
lishing peace between the belligerents would for a time 
become his own when, on behalf of the papacy, he under- 
took the task of mediating between Edward III and 
John II in 1356. We need not dwell on the background 
and causes of the continual conflict between the two 
kings: the fruitful source of friction, Guienne, partly 
occupied by the French since 1324, with ill-defined 
boundaries and confused feudal geography; the vexed 
relationship of King of England to King of France as 

112 See below, pp. 54-55. 

113 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 217; Denifle, Arnaud de Cervole, son 
invasion en Provence, Mélanges 4 l’occasion du jubilé épiscopal 
de Mar. de Cabriéres 1: 470 and note 2. 

114 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 91r. 

115 Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V 1: 311, note 1, citing 
the accounts of Philippe Gilier, treasurer of the Dauphiné, in 
Arch. de I’Isére, December 19, 1355-November 1, 1357, fols. 38, 
44, 45; cf. Denifle, art. cit., 467. 
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vassal to suzerain; the commercial rivalry which em- 
bittered Anglo-French relations; the French alliance 
with the Scots, a constant threat to England; and Ed- 
ward’s claim to the French crown.' Benedict XII 
strove mightily to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. 
When this failed he tried to end them, but without last- 
ing success.” After him Clement VI tried also; on 
September 28, 1347, his nuncios, the Cardinals Anni- 
baldo di Ceccano and Etienne Aubert, negotiated a truce 
to last ten months which in fact was successively ex- 
tended to 1354.5 Etienne Aubert, as Innocent VI fol- 
lowing his election in December, 1352, was determined 
to complete the task of his predecessors. In January, 
1353, deciding against the sending of a formal mission, 
he announced the appointment of the Cardinal Bishop of 
Porto, Guy of Boulogne, as his representative to nego- 
tiate a permanent peace treaty. Innocent was taking 
advantage of the fact that Guy was already in France 
and had taken it upon himself to meet with Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, about the problem of the war. Guy ulti- 
mately obtained from both sides permission for their 
representatives to meet with him to negotiate peace,* but 
the going was far from smooth. Edward III distrusted 
him, and informed the Pope that he did not want the 
negotiations to proceed under the Cardinal’s presidency. 
The Pope protested to Edward’s messenger, Raymond, 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, that the motives of the Car- 

1Qn the background of the war, see Déprez, EKugéne, Les 
Préliminaires de la guerre de Cent Ans: la papauté, la l’rance 
et Angleterre (1328-1342), Paris, A. Fontemoing, 1902; Per- 
roy, E., The Hundred Years War, 34-76, London, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1951; Renouard, Yves, Les Papes et le conflit 
franco-anglais en Aquitaine de 1259 a 1357, Mélanges d’arch. et 
d’hist. 51: 258-292, 1934; Coville A., L’Europe occidentale de 
1270 a 1380, part 2, La Guerre de Cent Ans, 475-485, Histoire 
générale dirigée par G. Glotz, Histoire du moyen-age 6: Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1941; Lucas, H. S., The Low 
Countries and the Hundred Years War, Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan, 1929; Cambridge Medieval History 7: 340-367, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1932; Templeman, G., Edward III 
and the Beginnings of the Hundred Years War, Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, 5th series, 2: 69-88, 1952. 

2 See Jenkins, Helen, Papal efforts for peace under Benedict 
XII, 1334-1342, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1933. The general survey of Gruber, John, The peace negotia- 
tions of the Avignon Popes, Catholic Historical Review 19: 
190-199, 1933-1934, is superficial and has many inaccuracies. 

3Denifle, H., La Désolation des églises, monastéres et 
hopitaux en I’'rance pendant la guerre de Cent Ans 2: 49, Paris, 
1899. 

4 See the memorial of Master Raymond Pelegrini, Canon of 
London, who was sent by the Pope to assist Guy in the negotia- 
tions, published by G. Mollat in: Innocent VI et les tentatives 
de paix entre la France et l’Angleterre (1353-1355), Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. 10: 732, note 4, 1909. An abstract in English is printed 
in CPL 3: 611-612. Letters announcing the mission are pub- 
lished in Déprez, Jnnocent VI, cols. 28-30 (nos. 45, 46). When 
Guy went to France is not known, but he must have gone in 
September-October, according to Petrarch’s testimony; see 
Fam. 14: 7 (Rossi, 3: 127), and he was certainly in Paris 
around November 15 (Reg. Vat. 146, f. 84). For some of his 
negotiations, see Perroy, E., Quatre lettres du cardinal Guy de 
3oulogne, Revue du Nord 36: 159-164, 1954. 
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dinal (who was in fact the uncle by marriage of King 
John of France) were above suspicion. Undoubtedly, 
replied Raymond, but the King’s opinion is so fixed that 
nothing can change it. Innocent was thus forced to ask 
the two kings to send their envoys to Avignon for the 
final negotiations. Meanwhile, in France, Guy managed 
to get the truce renewed until Easter of 1354. Then, at 
Guines, on April 6, 1354, he got another renewal, and 
the preliminaries of a peace treaty were signed in his 
presence. Edward gave up his claim to the French 
throne; John ceded in return Guienne and the counties 
of Artois and Guines.* It was a treaty much to the 
advantage of the English. At Avignon, however, the 
French negotiators refused to honor the earlier agree- 
ment; they had sworn, they said, to maintain the in- 
tegrity of France, and would concede Guienne to 
Edward only in return for his homage to King John. 
This was to revert to the state of atfairs which had 
helped to provoke the war; the English, of course, 
refused to negotiate.® 

The task of establishing peace had been seriously 
complicated by Charles, Count of Evreux, King of 
Navarre since 1343, who has come to be known in 
more recent times as “the Bad.” * Though married in 
1352 to the daughter of his lord and erstwhile guardian, 
King John of France, Charles was always an enemy of 
the French crown. He had many legitimate complaints 
against John over his wife’s dowry and his own in- 
heritance, but he forfeited whatever satisfaction he 
might have had of the King when, on January 8, 1354, 
he had John’s favorite, Charles de la Cerda, a cadet of 
of the Castilian royal house, assassinated. From this 
moment on his policy, if such it may be called, was to 


5 Mollat, Innocent VI et les tentatives de paix, Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. 10: 738; Denifle, La Désolation des églises 2: 82. The 
agreement is published by Bock, Friedrich, Some new docu- 
ments illustrating the early years of the Hundred Years War 
(1353-1356), Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 15: 91-93, 
1931; see also Rymer, Mocdcera 3: i, 276-277. 

For Petrarch’s letter of congratulation to Guy in 1354, Var. 
26, generally thought to have been a letter to Talleyrand in 
1360, see Zacour, Norman P., Petrarch and Talleyrand, Spec- 
ulum 31: 696-698, 1956. The ultimate collapse of the truce of 
Guines probably explains why Petrarch excluded Var. 26 from 
his collection of familiares. Certainly he would not have aban- 
doned it on grounds of style—it is a high-flown effort indeed, 
and one in which he might have taken some pride. But within 
six months of its composition Petrarch must have learned that 
his lavish praise had been premature; and by 1360, when he was 
planning the final collection of his letters, the recent years of 
renewed warfare between France and England, and the humiliat- 
ing imprisonment of King John of France, were sufficient meas- 
ure of Guy’s failure to put the publication of the letter now out 
of the question. If the letter were published in 1360, it could 
only be read as an extended essay in sarcasm at the Cardinal’s 
expense, and that would hardly do. 

6 Mollat, Innocent VI et les tentatives de paix, Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. 10: 741-742. 

7 Honoré-Duvergé, Suzanne, L’Origine du surnom de Charles 
le Mauvais, Mélanges d’histoire du moyen-dge dédiés a la 
mémoire de Louis Halphen, 345-350, Paris, Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1951. 
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protect himself by exploiting the enmity between the 
English and the French. King John may have been 
kept in the dark about the extent of Charles’ complicity 
in the murder of Charles de la Cerda. At all events, 
when Charles the Bad began to negotiate with Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster, John hurriedly came to terms with 
him by the Treaty of Mantes on February 22, 1354. 
He assured Charles of his pardon, returned to him the 
county of Evreux and his other possessions in Nor- 
mandy which had been forfeited, and made full satis- 
faction for Charles’ earlier grievances. But it was not 
long before he learned of the conspiracy of silence 
respecting Charles’ guilt. The King’s uncle, the Car- 
dinal of Boulogne, who had helped to negotiate the 
Treaty of Mantes," was one of those responsible, and 
was banished from the court for a while as a result. 
By November the rupture between John and Charles 
had become such that the King of Navarre fled to 
Avignon. 

There Innocent was making his supreme effort to 
establish peace between England and France. Such a 
peace, however, would cost Charles dear. In the pres- 
ence of the Pope and some of the cardinals he declared 
himself willing to be reconciled with the King of 
France; but it is not surprising to find him at his old 
game, secretly conferring with the Duke of Lancaster, 
sometimes in the house of Pierre Bertrand, Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia, the so-called Cardinal of Arras,® and 
sometimes, it is interesting to note, in that of Cardinal 
Guy of Boulogne. Charles proposed an Anglo-Navar- 
rese alliance and the dismemberment of the kingdom of 
France. There is reason to believe that he even took 
an oath of fealty to the King of England, and the latter 
certainly considered the alliance as established. Hence 
the English in the discussions at Avignon were all the 
more likely to be unyielding; all that Innocent could 
get was an extension of the truce (due to run out on 
April 1, 1355) to June 24, 1355. In fact, war broke 
out again on June 1. 

Charles the Bad returned to Normandy, and with an 
army awaited the arrival of his allies the English. But 
when the Duke of Lancaster was held up by adverse 
winds, Charles came to terms with John. <A second 
reconciliation was reached on September 10, 1355, with 
the signing of the Treaty of Valognes.?® It lasted no 
longer than the first. Charles continued to plot against 
the French crown—against, it would seem, the very life 
of the French king. Asa result, on April 5, 1356, John, 
with characteristic impulsiveness, had him arrested and 
imprisoned, and caused four of his Norman accomplices 





8 See Chronique des quatre premiers Valois, 29, ed. Luce, S., 
Paris, 1862, and the documents in Secousse, Denis Francois, 
Recueil de pieces servant de preuves aux mémoires sur les 
troubles excités en France par Charles II, dit le Mauvais, roi 
de Navarre et comte d’Evreux, 27-36, Paris, 1755. 

® Baluze-Mollat, 2: 381. 

10Tn Marténe, E., and U. Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdo- 
torum 1: 1401-1412, Paris, 1717. 
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to be executed. The outcome was civil war in Nor- 
mandy, in which the English hastened to take a hand." 
It was at this moment, following his earlier failure at 
Avignon, that Innocent VI decided to send a formal 
mission to England and France in yet another effort to 
establish peace between Edward and John. It is safe 
to assume that after the experience of Guy of Boulogne, 
Innocent would be sure to choose as his nuncio one who 
might be expected to hold the confidence of both sides 
in the dispute. His choice fell on Guy’s future rival, 
Talleyrand of Périgord, with whom he associated Nic- 
cola Capocci, Cardinal Priest of St. Vital, the so-called 
Cardinal of Urgel. Talleyrand was far from being an 
obvious choice for the task. His reputation in England 
was bad; he was distrusted as an adherent of the French 
crown; Parliament singled him out as one of the most 
notorious of papal beneficiaries in England; and King 
Edward, when informed of the mission, strongly dis- 
couraged it. There is some reason to think, however, 
that Talleyrand himself welcomed the opportunity of 
going on this mission—possibly even asked for it—in 
order that he might better assist his brother, the Count 
of Périgord, caught between the two kings.*? 
Innocent’s instructions to Talleyrand and Niccola are 
dated April 8, 1356.1% Since the enemy of humankind 
had promoted discord between King John of France 
and King Edward of England, it was to be the task of 
the nuncios, angels of peace, to bring the two kings to 
some understanding, “that peace may rise again to the 
honor and glory of God,” and in order to prevent a war 
which not only threatened the prosperity of the lands 
involved, but jeopardized the crusade (pium Det 
negocium), so dear to Innocent’s heart. To facilitate 
their task the nuncios were given the power to dissolve 
feudal oaths, thus depriving of support whatsoever 
persons stood in their way, and to excommunicate their 
opponents or lay interdicts on their lands.'* The nuncios 
were to stress to the kings and their magnates the infi- 
nite dangers of war, the slaughter and the shedding of 
Christian blood, the depopulation and destruction, the 
heavy expenses involved. In short, they were to cat- 
alogue all the ills of warfare, not overlooking the fact 
that the outcome of war is always doubtful. Above all, 
they were to point out that war would not only impede 
the crusade, it would destroy it. Innocent was not 


11Qn Charles of Navarre, see Secousse, Denis Frangois, 
Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire de Charles II, roi de Navarre 
et comte d’Evreux, surnommé le Mauvais, Paris, 1758, and the 
collection of documents made by Secousse, cited above, note 8; 
Delachenal, R., Histoire de Charles V 1: 71-187, Paris, 1909; 
Denifle, H., La Désolation des églises 2: 98-112; Delachenal, 
R., Premiéres négociations de Charles le Mauvais avec les 
Anglais (1354-1355), Bib. de Ecole des chartes 61: 253-282, 
1900. See also Meyer, Edmond, Charles II, roi de Navarre, 
conte d’Evreux ct la Normandie au XIV® siécle, Paris, 1898, 
for an account uncommonly favorable to Charles. 

12 See below, p. 63, n. 92. 

13 They are printed in Moisant, J., Le Prince Noir en 
Aquitaine, 1355-1356, 1362-1370, 233-253, 257-258, Paris, 1894. 

14 Thid., 238. 
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unaware of the enormous difficulty of establishing per- 
manent peace between the rivals. If it be expedient, he 
went on, for Talleyrand and Niccola to arrange a truce 
for a specific time, during which it might seem to them 
that an accommodation might be the more easily reached, 
they were by all means to do so.*” They were to work 
together, but if, by chance, one of them might be so 
impeded that they could not, the other was to act alone. 

This is not all, for theirs was a two-fold task. Not 
only had they the hard duty of making peace between 
the warring kings. Their “great and praiseworthy wis- 
dom which has appeared in many difficult negotiations” 
suggested to the Pope that they also undertake to repair 
the injuries done to the Church in England by King 
Edward and his advisers.‘*° Innocent was aware, he 
told his nuncios, of the discontent of some of Edward’s 
advisers over the holding of ecclesiastical benefices in 
England by cardinals and other (foreign) provisors. 
They had unjustly procured from their master the King 
many of these same benefices for themselves and for 
others. And it was not only the King’s servants who 
thus abused the Church. Edward himself, during the 
vacancy of cathedral churches in which he claimed 
regalian rights, despoiled the canonically appointed 
holders of ecclesiastical benefices, the granting of which 
pertained to the Roman pontiff or other ecclesiastics, 
and which had been granted before the vacancy oc- 
curred, simply because the grantee had been unable to 
take possession of the benefice before the diocese in 
which it lay fell into the King’s hands. What was even 
worse (quod gravius est et contrarium racioni), Edward 
deprived those of their benefices who, though holding 
them peacefully for a long time, had originally obtained 
them during such a vacancy. Not only did the King 
bestow these benefices upon his own appointees, but 
whenever controversy arose between the canonically 
appointed beneficiary and the royal candidate, Edward 
would withdraw the case from ecclesiastical to royal 
jurisdiction. Innocent complained of the interference 
of royal officials who, with no right whatsoever,’ for- 
bade the representatives (e.recutores) of those who had 
been canonically appointed to English benefices from 
fulfilling their duties or taking legal steps to protect the 
property and income of the beneficiaries for whom they 
acted. Not content with these injuries, the officers of 
the King forbade the citing of even purely ecclesiastical 
cases from England to Avignon. They refused dele- 
gates either of the Holy See or of other ecclesiastics any 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical cases, and those who ignored 
such interdiction they stripped of their goods, thus ob- 
structing that ecclesiastical jurisdiction which they 
ought, through reverence for the Holy See, to have 
defended with zeal. Innocent was indignant at the 
maltreatment of the clergy, who were unjustly seized, 
held, and fined. Clerics in holy orders, taken on 


15 [bid., 241. 
16 [bid., 241 ff. 
17 [bid., 243. 
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trumped-up charges,'* were led off with feet bare and 
heads uncovered, shivering in their shirts (sola tunica 
vel camisia), as though they were laymen condemned to 
prison for murder or robbery, to the great injury and 
offense of God and the shame of the Holy See and the 
whole clerical order. Clergymen were summoned to 
judgment before a jury of twelve laymen by whom they 
could be sentenced to death. The goods and fruits of 
prelates and churches were seized without any satisfac- 
tion being made. Royal officials and nobles of the 
kingdom, claiming that they had founded monasteries 
and churches, were not slow in attacking the Church 
and burdening it with heavy exactions. The oppressed 
were excluded from the protection of the King.’® In 
short, Innocent concluded, the royal officials, the mag- 
nates, and others, with the connivance of the King, 
threatened the liberty of the Church in England (violare 
conantur ecclesiasticam libertatem). Clement V 
had long ago exhorted Edward I to restrain his officials, 
and prevent them from inflicting such injuries on the 
Church, but such prayers had had no subsequent effect. 
Since, therefore, Talleyrand and Niccola were on their 
way to England and France, they were to tell Edward 
that the Church could so much the less tolerate his 
behavior since it encouraged others to follow the ex- 
ample he set. They were to urge him to put a check 
on his ministers and magnates, for his own salvation 
and honor, and out of reverence for God, the Pope, and 
the Holy See, and to restore to the Church in England 
its liberty.?° 
If, then, the main task of Talleyrand and Niccola was 
to establish peace between England and France, a not 
unimportant aspect of their mission was to preserve the 
liberty of the Church in England. Nor were these two 
problems unrelated, since a great deal of the anti- 
papalism in England grew out of the popular and not 
unfounded belief that the papacy, being French, tended 
to favor the French. Innocent could be sure, at least, 
that the Cardinal of Périgord would do all that he could 
to bring Edward to restrain the attack on foreign ben- 
eficiaries in England, since he himself had so much at 
stake. We cannot here rehearse the causes and results 
of the hostility in England towards papal reservations 
and collations, and the rife suspicion of a French papacy 
mulcting the English Church to help English enemies 
abroad ; 7! however, a description of the vicissitudes of 
Talleyrand’s own benefices in England will not only 
serve to illustrate this hostility, but will also indicate 
the Cardinal’s own interest in the success of his mission. 


Even before becoming a cardinal, it was Talleyrand’s 
misfortune to experience the hostility of the English 


18 [bid., 245. 

19 Thid., 246. 

20 [bid., 247. 

21 See in general Ellis, John Tracy, Anti-papal legislation in 
medieval England (1066-1377), Washington, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1930; W. A. Pantin, The English Church in 
the fourteenth century, Cambridge, University Press, 1957. 
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toward the holding of benefices by non-resident aliens, 
a practice which had increased wonderfully by the four- 
teenth century. In September, 1320, he had been ap- 
pointed Archdeacon in the Church of London only to 
find that the Bishop of London had given the benefice 
to his own chaplain, Richard of Haston.*? When, two 
years later, in July, 1322, Roger, Bishop-elect of Cov- 
entry and Lichfield, was consecrated, giving up in the 
process the archdeaconry of Richmond in the Church 
of York, we can imagine how eagerly Talleyrand ex- 
changed his profitless benefice in London for this new 
prize." Pope John XXII wrote to the King of Eng- 
land and the Earl of Richmond commending his young 
protégé, but to no lasting effect.°* Within two years 
he was writing again, to persuade the King to relinquish 
the temporalities of the archdeaconry which he had 
seized with the excuse that Talleyrand had recently 
been made Bishop of Limoges. The Pope pointed out 
that Talleyrand’s consecration had been postponed for 
a year,”’ during which time he was entitled to retain 
his benefices. In a letter to the Bishop of Winchester 
the Pope disclosed another reason why the King’s 
officers had seized the benefice: Talleyrand’s brother, 
Archambaud, now Count of Périgord, had taken part 
with the King of France and his army in Guienne and 
Gascony. The Pope also wrote to the Archbishop of 
York touching the case between him and Talleyrand 
then pending in the Roman curia concerning Talley- 
rand’s right of visitation of his archdeaconry of Rich- 
mond, and desiring that the Archbishop restore to 
Talleyrand’s proctor whatever goods or fruits of the 
archdeaconry he had taken.** The archdeaconry of 
Richmond had proved to be a profitless benefice indeed, 
and Talleyrand lost little when, in June, 1328, he gave it 
up after his consecration as Bishop of Auxerre.*’ 

In 1332 Talleyrand, now a cardinal, was given the 
parish church of “Nowerchirche” (Newchurch?), in 
the diocese of Canterbury, the collation of which fell to 
the papacy owing to the death of the previous rector at 
the apostolic see. He held the church for some fifteen 
years without molestation.2* But he was not so fortu- 
nate with the canonry and prebend of Thame, in the 
Church of St. Mary, Lincoln, which he obtained in 


22.On the appointment, see Mollat, Jean XXII 3: 185 (no. 
12343) ; and for the papal complaint about Richard of Haston, 
“cui idem episcopus dictum archidiaconatum temere contulerat,” 
see ibid. 3: 262 (no. 13142). Cf. CPL 2: 208, 211. The discus- 
sion of Smith, Waldo E. M., Episcopal appointments in the 
Reign of Edward II, 83, Chicago, American Society of Church 
History, 1938, is vitiated by his confusing Talleyrand’s two 
archdeaconries in the churches of London and York. 

*3 Mollat, Jean XXII 4: 129 (no. 15796) ; CPL 2: 218. 

24 Rymer, Foedera 2: ii, 395; CPL 2: 449. 

*5 He was never consecrated Bishop of Limoges. 

*6 CPL 2: 470-471. 

“7 Mollat, Jean X NII 7: 294 (no. 41559). 

*8 Mollat, Jean XXII 12: 22 (no. 58546); CPL 2: 379. He 
gave up the benefice on or shortly after August 25, 1347 (CPL 
3: 242). In 1345 he was apparently holding a second church in 
this diocese, Whitchurch (Rymer, Focdera 3: ii, 29-30). 
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1335.°° In December, 1341, Edward III confiscated it, 
granted it to his secretary, William Kilsby, and gave as 
his reason the fact that the Cardinal of Périgord adhered 
to his enemy, the King of France.*° In June, 1342, 
Talleyrand tried again, when William Zouch, Dean of 
York, was consecrated Archbishop of York. The 
newly-elected Pope Clement VI granted Talleyrand a 
canonry in the Church of York and the prebend of 
Loughton in “Morthugg” (Morthing in the West Rid- 
ing?), and reserved the deanery for him also.**  Talley- 
rand soon had cause to complain. Edward III had 
himself granted the prebend, “in the king’s gift by 
reason of the temporalities of the see of York being in 
his hands,” to one John Charnels, king’s clerk.** And 
Talleyrand lost not only the prebend, but the prospec- 
tive deanery also. Within six months Pope Clement 
was writing to the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and to Bernard de Sistre, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury and papal collector in England, to cite to Avignon 
those concerned in the election of Thomas Sampson to 
the deanery of York on November 2, 1342, despite the 
provision of that deanery to Talleyrand. Thomas, if he 
had been present at the election, and the “four others 
principally concerned,” were to appear in person, and 
the others by their proctors, within two months.** For 


29 Vidal, Benoit X11 1: 26, 54 (nos. 194, 455). 

30 Rymer, Foedera 2: ii, 1184; cf. CPR. 1340-1343, 348. 

*1QOn June 30, 1342: Reg. Vat. 147, f. 101lv (no. 181), and 
Reg. Vat. 152, f. 72v (no. 15); CPL 3: 52, 74; and see also 
(PP 1: 11, in which Talleyrand is shown as being provided 
with a canonry, the deanery only being reserved “as soon as it 
shall be void by the consecration of William, archbishop-elect.” 
When consecrated, William was allowed to retain the income 
from the deanery for one year: Reg. Vat. 147, f. 128v (no. 248). 
The final provision of the deanery to Talleyrand was made only 
on June 30, 1343: see Reg. Vat. 152, f. 72v (no. 15). 

32 CPR, 1340-1343, 470, 552. 

33 CPL 3: 71, incorrectly dated 1342 for 1343. Sampson and 
other canons of St. Peter’s in York had already earned the 
anger of Edward III by seizing the temporalities of the vacant 
See (CCR, 1341-1343, 495). The chapter was given leave to 
elect a dean by the King on October 5, 1342 (ibid., 603), after 
the return of William Zouch, newly-consecrated Archbishop of 
York, from the papal curia in September (ibid., 645), whose 
election as Archbishop the King had previously opposed (CPR, 
1340-1343, 109-110; cf. Tout, T. F., Chapters in the administra- 
tive history of mediaeval England 3: 116-118, Manchester, 
1928). Sampson was elected dean by the chapter, who pre- 
sented him to the new Archbishop for confirmation. William 
Zouch refused to accept the dean-elect, possibly because of the 
papal provision of Talleyrand to the deanery; meanwhile, how- 
ever, he himself became embroiled with the King who brought 
action against him for hindering the nomination to the deanery 
not by the chapter but by the crown itself. William did not try 
to base his defense on the grounds of the papal provision to 
Talleyrand, but contented himself with the assertion that he was 
mere ordinary and not patron of the deanery; whereupon the 
chancellor, Parning, replied that “the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would not disclaim the patronage of the priory of Canterbury 
for a thousand pounds (as much as to say that the Archbishop 
of York ought not in this manner to have disclaimed the patron- 
age).” Edward’s justices had no intention of allowing the 
Archbishop to abandon the patronage. It was the argument of 
the crown that while the chapter elected William Zouch as 
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the moment the matter might have seemed to be settled 
to the Cardinal’s satisfaction, for in June, 1343, we find 
him obtaining permission to make a composition direct 
with the papal camera to avoid the collection of the 
first fruits of the deanery by the papal collector, Bernard 
de Sistre.** He might have saved himself the trouble 
and expense; the opposition of the cathedral chapter of 
York may have been overborn, but there was still the 
King to hear from. Edward was in the act of granting 
the benefice to another of his servants, John Offord.*” 
In England resentment had been running high against 
the granting of benefices to aliens. In the Parliament 
held in the first year of Edward’s reign the Commons 
had protested to their King about the Pope’s granting 
church offices in England to foreigners, with “great 
mischief to the realm,” and requested that no alien 
provisor or his agent be suffered to enter the kingdom 
under pain of death.** The Commons were to return 
to the charge again when, with Edward in dire need of 
funds for his continental plans, they could expect more 
heed. In 1339 they asked that a survey be made to 
ascertain what benefices in England were in the hands 
of aliens, the value of the benefices, the names of their 
holders, and whether or not they were in residence.* 
That the resentment was not fully shared by the King 
himself is shown by one of his letters to the Earl of 
Leicester, on January 27, 1343, in which he announced 
that in view of the affection for the English crown of 
the cardinals beneficed in England, he had quit them of 
their debts owed to the crown by reason of their ben- 
efices.** But the storm broke in the Parliament held 
at Westminster in April, 1343. The Commons bitterly 
denounced to the King the draining of wealth from 
England ‘en meyntenance de voz Enemys.” Not only 
did the holding of benefices by aliens lead to a drop in 
the usual amount of alms distributed, they said, and a 
decline in the wealth of the kingdom; but now several 





Archbishop, by reason of whose election the deanery fell vacant, 
the temporalities of the See still lay in his, Edward’s, hands. In 
other words, Edward claimed the right to present to the deanery 
during an archiepiscopal vacancy, and his right depended upon 
the prior right of the Archbishop. Edward won his point 
(Year Books of the reign of King Edward the Third, Year 
XVII, 524-541, ed. and trans. by Luke Owen Pike [Rolls series, 
31: London, 1901]; cf. Deeley, Ann, Papal provision and royal 
rights of patronage in the early fourteenth century, Eng. Hist. 
Rev. 43: 525, 1928). 

34 Déprez, Clément V1, col. 60 (no. 207), 

35 CPR, 1343-1345, 52. 

36 Rotuli parliamentorum 2: 7, 9. 

37 Thid. 2: 106. Their resentment fell on alien monasteries as 
well. See ibid. 2: 111, for a request for the survey of the 
property of “religious aliens”: “Plusours ount fait wast, de- 
struction, vente, et dilapidation, en grant empoverissement des 
dites Maisons, et amenussement des Aumoignes que y furent 
ystablies par les almes des progenitours nostre Seignur le Roi, 
et de lour foundours.” 

38 Rymer, Foedera 2: ii, 1218. The letter goes on to deal with 
the benefice of John of Comminges, Cardinal Bishop of Porto, 
but the quittance clearly applies to all the benefices of cardinals 
in England. 
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cardinals had received English benefices from the Pope, 
two of whom would draw, so the Commons complained, 
over 10,000 marks a year. “And the Commons have 
heard,” they went on, “that one of the two aforesaid 
cardinals, that is to say the Cardinal of Périgord, is the 
greatest enemy in the papal curia, and the most opposed 
to the needs of our lord the King.” *® Such was the 
fame of Talleyrand in England as a result of his appoint- 
ment as Dean of York. 

“Tf this keeps up,” the Commons cried, ‘‘the country 
will be filled with foreigners . the Commons can- 
not and shall not endure it!’ They then went on to 
pray the king to forbid that anyone carry into England 
“Lettres, Bulles, Proces, Reservations, Instrumentz,” 
or anything else of a nature prejudicial to the interests 
of the King or his people; and that anyone, by virtue 
of provision or reservation by the papacy, receive a 
benefice in England.*® As a result, Edward’s tone to 
the Pope quickly hardened. He could not afford to 
antagonize Parliament, on which he depended for 
assistance and support in his preparations against 
France.*‘ In May he complained to Clement and to the 
College of Cardinals of the papal encroachment on the 
rights of the crown; cases dealing with the right of 
patronage of ecclesiastical benefices in England per- 
tained to the royal, not the papal, courts.** In June he 
assigned three officers to arrest the proctors “of car- 
dinals or others” who held benefices “in the county of 
York and elsewhere,” and to bring them to speedy 
trial.** This was followed by an order forbidding all 
foreigners or their notaries the right of receiving ben- 
efices granted by the Pope, or the right of taking any 
legal action regarding such benefices. No one was to 
obey them or aid them in any way. The order was to 
be enforced in all the cities, boroughs, merchant towns, 
ports, and other places throughout the county of Kent. 
Anyone not complying with the royal proclamation was 
to be seized and held in prison at the King’s pleasure.** 
To Clement went another letter in August about the 


39 Rot. parl. 2: 144. 

40 [bid. 2: 144-145. 

41 Pantin, W. A., The English church in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 68: “...I1 think that the anti-papal measures which 
culminated in the Statute of Provisors represent in some way a 
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Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th series, 27: 30-31, London, 1946: 
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43 Rymer, [’oedera 2: 1i, 1226. 
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“army of provisions which has invaded our kingdom of 
England.” The Holy Father has been informed that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was responsible for the 
arrest of the proctors of Gerald de Garde, Cardinal 
Priest of St. Sabina, but this, says the King, is false.*® 
Apparently the proctors of Gerald, as well as those of 
Adhemar Robert, Cardinal Priest of St. Anastasia, both 
recently made cardinals (September 20, 1342), and 
granted benefices in England, had been arrested. 
Clement’s protest was mild, and fruitless. The proctors 
were expelled from England.*® 

To Sir John Shoreditch, one of his nuncios leaving 
for Avignon, Edward gave another letter for the Pope 
(dated September 26), complaining of the impositions 
and provisions of the papacy which damaged the Church 
in England and subverted the intentions of the many 
pious founders of churches and religious houses: ben- 
efices were granted to the unworthy; benefices were 
granted to foreigners, many of whom were suspected of 
being enemies of England; the traditional rights of 
patrons were being destroyed; the treasure of the realm 
was being borne off by foreigners, not to say enemies; 
cases respecting the rights of church patronage, i.e. 
advowsons, which ought to be tried in the King’s courts, 
were eluding the royal justice. John was to ask the 
successor of the apostles, whom Christ ordered to feed. 
not shear, the Lord’s sheep, to relieve the burden of 
impositions and provisions, and to leave the patrons of 
churches their rights of patronage, and cathedrals and 
other churches their rights of free election.*? 

When John arrived in Avignon, he stopped only long 
enough to take dinner before going to the papal cham- 
bers to perform his mission. Clement, knowing ahead 
of time the reason for his visit, summoned the cardinals 
to his audience chamber while John stood waiting in the 
anteroom. After the cardinals had paid their compli- 
ments to the Pope, John was called in. There sat the 
Pope on his throne, surrounded by his cardinals. John 
produced his letters, presented them, and withdrew 
while they were read to the Pope and discussed by the 


College. Then John was called again. 


Then it was that he heard many a sharp, harsh word, and 
among much else the Pope said that he himself had not pro- 
vided foreigners with any vacant benefices, except in two 
cases. And the said Sir John, right in front of all the 
cardinals, made reply: “Holy Father, you gave the deanery 
of York to the lord of Périgord, whom the King and all 
the magnates of England consider the greatest enemy of 

45 Tbid., 1232. 

46 Déprez, Clément VI, cols. 96-98 (no. 275), 155-157 (no. 
375), 164-166 (nos. 393, 394); cf. Murimuth, 142-143 (Rolls 
series, 93). The two cardinals about whom Parliament pro- 
tested, one of them being Talleyrand, and the two other car- 
dinals Gerald and Adhemar about whom Edward wrote to 
Clement, appear confused in Loserth, J., Studien zur Kirchen- 
politik Englands im 14. Jahrhundert, part I, in Sitzungsberichte 
der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen Akademie 
‘der Wissenschaften 136: 21, Vienna, 1897. 

47 Murimuth, 143-146. 
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crown and realm.” Finally the Pope said: “We know quite 
well who has caused these letters to be drawn up, and we 
know that it wasn’t you. It is someone who vexes us, and 
we shall punish him.*® We know everything.” He added 
that a knight had defamed his own person and the Roman 
Church, for which he was greatly offended. And he said 
that he would write the King and Commons a reply respect- 
ing the contents of the letters aforesaid. The cardinals, 
after hearing all this, left the palace, disturbed and upset. 
Sir John, with the Pope’s permission, likewise withdrew, 
and after a brief delay hastened from Avignon, lest per- 
chance he might be detained against his will. And so he 
set out for Bordeaux to pursue the business of the King 
there.*® 


The contest between Pope and King was to continue 
for many years, and Talleyrand was only one of many 
to feel the effects. There was a brief lull in 1345, with 
the result that Talleyrand and the other cardinals who 
possessed benefices in England were again allowed to 
receive their incomes. For a short time they enjoyed 
the protection of the crown, being quit of the triennial 
tenths owed to the exchequer on account of their ben- 
efices.°° Edward, abandoning his extreme attitude, 
asked for and got from Clement the appointment of his 
secretary Thomas of Hatfield as Bishop of Durham. 
To those of the cardinals in Avignon who doubted 
Thomas’ suitability (he was described as “levis et 
laicus’’), Clement replied that if the King of England 
wished it he would even appoint a jackass.*' All of 
this must be taken with a grain of salt, although at least 
it may indicate the conciliatory attitude of the Pope. 
But the peace did not last long. In 1346 Edward con- 
fiscated the fruits of all benefices held by non-resident 
aliens in England; where, however, most of the ben- 
eficiaries retained their titles, simply losing their income 
for the duration of the war with France, Talleyrand’s 
deanery of York was again given outright to another.* 
In August, 1347, Clement wrote to William, Archbishop 


48 Thought to be John Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by Haller, J., Papsttum und Kirchenreform 1: 415, note 2, 
3erlin, Weidmann, 1903. 

49 Murimuth, 229-230. Shoreditch hardly left Avignon “ap- 
parently in fear of his life” (so Cheyney, Edward P., The dawn 
of a new era, 1250-1453, 186, 2nd ed., New York and London, 
Harper, 1936). On the strained relations between Edward III 
and Clement VI, see Mollat, G., La Collation des bénéfices 
ecclésiastiques a Vépoque des papes d’Avignon (1305-1378), 
104-109, Paris, 1921. 

50 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 29-30; CCR, 1343-1346, 501. 

51 Thompson, E. M. (ed.), Chronicon Angliae, 1328-1388, 20 
(Rolls series, 64). 

52 Edward’s motive was less hostility to foreigners than need 
for money. See CPR, 1345-1348, 425, where he had to take into 
his special protection the proctor of “some cardinal” for the 
archdeaconry of Richmond, in the King’s hands among other 
benefices of aliens non-resident, who had been hindered from 
collecting the fruits of the archdeaconry. The cardinal in ques- 
tion here was John of Comminges, Cardinal Bishop of Porto; 
the proctor was John Gynewell (see Thompson, A. Hamilton, 
Some letters from the register of William Zouche, Archbishop 
of York, in Historical essays in honour of James Tait, 328, 
Manchester, printed for the subscribers, 1933). For the King’s 
offering a similar kind of protection, see CPR, 1345-1348, 245. 
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of York, and the cathedral chapter of York, not to admit 
a certain Philip Weston to the deanery of York, presen- 
tation to which he had apparently procured from the 
King; if Philip did not desist from his attempt to hold 
the deanery, he was to be cited to appear at Avignon 
within sixty days.°* This was later extended by an 
additional ninety days. Philip did not appear. In 
March, 1348, he was excommunicated.** 

As might be expected, the excommunication had no 
effect. There was a strong suspicion that Philip had 
obtained and held the deanery with the consent of both 
Archbishop and chapter of York, and in December, 
1348, Clement asked Bernard of Albi, Cardinal Priest 
of St. Ciriac’s, then in England, to inform himself as to 
the matter; if the suspicions were confirmed, he was to 
cite the offenders to appear before the Pope.** This 
was not, however, getting the deanery out of Philip 
Weston’s hands. He continued to hold it in contempt 
of the papal excommunication, and in July, 1349, 
Clement took the further step of depriving him of all 
his benefices, and disabling him from holding any others. 
Once more he was given three months to appear in 
Avignon.®*® Once more, he declined. Instead, there 
appeared before Clement an envoy of King Edward to 
plead on Philip’s behalf. Apparently there had been 
some sort of agreement between Philip and Talleyrand, 
the details of which we do not know, but which un- 
doubtedly convinced Philip of the justice of his cause. 
Clement, having made the grant to Talleyrand, could 
not now admit Philip’s claim, but he promised the King 
to do “that with which | Philip] ought to be content.” * 

Meanwhile, Bernard of Albi’s investigations had dis- 
closed the culpability of the Archbishop of York, and in 
1349 Bernard pronounced a sentence of excommunica- 
tion which lay upon the Archbishop for three years. 
It was not until April, 1352, that Clement, at the instiga- 
tion of Cardinal Talleyrand himself, authorized the 
suspension of the sentence until the following Christ- 
mas.°* All the while, Talleyrand got nothing from his 


53 CPL 3: 255. In December of this year Talleyrand finally 
obtained an indulgence to visit the deanery by deputy for five 
years. It did no good; he was not to get his benefice back for 
a decade (tbid.). 

The King had presented Philip in March 1347 (CPR, 1345- 
1348, 263). Philip was one of Edward’s household, the secre- 
tarit, which had gained a victory over the ministers of state in 
the constitutional struggle of 1340-1341 (Wilkinson, B., The 
chancery under Edward II], 111, Publications of the University 
of Manchester, no. 189; Historical series, no. 51; Manchester, 
1929; Tout, T. F., Chapters in the administrative history of 
mediaeval England 3: 120 ff.). 

54 CPL 3: 253. 

55 [bid., 302, 337. Actually William, Archbishop of York, had 
opposed the presentation of Philip Weston, even after the royal 
justices had confirmed the crown’s right of presentation. Wil- 
liam was finally pardoned by the crown for his opposition on 
August 5, 1347 (CPR, 1345-1348, 412). 

56 CPL 3: 337. 

57 Tbid., 40. 

58 Tbid., 434. 
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deanery,°® and in January, 1353, as a kind of consolation 
prize, Innocent VI provided him with a canonry and 
prebend in York, “his acceptance of the deanery having 
been ineffectual.” °° The fact that Philip Weston was 
able to pay off his debt to the King of England of 2,000 
pounds out of the income of the deanery which had been 
Talleyrand’s is sufficient indication of the extent of the 
Cardinal’s loss, and is a measure of the zeal he might be 
expected to exert on behalf of libertas ecclesiastica in 
England."! 


It would be a difficult task at best, but it was made all 
the more difficult when, on his departure for England, 
Talleyrand was asked by Innocent to get the King of 
England to restore to Thomas, Bishop of Ely, the 
temporalities of his See which the King had confis- 
cated."* The affair of the Bishop of Ely would seriously 
embitter Anglo-papal relations, since Innocent, urged 
on undoubtedly by Thomas who had fled to Avignon, 
had excommunicated the royal justices guilty of violat- 
ing episcopal immunity. Edward strongly protested the 
sentences against his officers. They seeméd, he said, to 
be made on anybody’s petition instead of being, as in the 
time of Innocent’s predecessors, restricted to only the 
most serious cases.*? Edward refused to suffer what 
was, in his eyes, prejudicial to himself and his realm, 
and read a lesson to Innocent on the advisability of 


59 He was not as fortunate as Annibaldo di Ceccano, Cardinal 
Bishop of Tusculum, who was allowed by Edward in 1349 to 
receive the fruits of his archdeaconry of Nottingham (CPR, 
1348-1350, 408-409), or Pierre Roger, “Cardinal of Beaufort,” 
the future Gregory XI, who received a similar dispensation in 
September, 1348, respecting his archdeaconry of Canterbury 
“out of reverence for the Pope [and] as a special grace...” 
(ibid., 191). 

60 CPL 3: 497. This seems to have been no more effective, 
for in December, 1354, the Pope had to reserve for Talleyrand 
the canonry and prebend in York which was about to be relin- 
quished by the Bishop-elect of London (ibid., 530; also CPP 
1: 265). 

61CPR, 1350-1354, 48. The right of presentation to the 
deanery was considered to be worth 100,000 pounds to the king; 
see Year Books of the reign of King Edward the Third, Y car 
XVII, 529, note 4, ed. and trans. by Luke Owen Pike. 

62 CPL 3: 625, 627. On the quarrel between Thomas and the 
King, see Wilkinson, B., A letter of Edward III to his chancel- 
lor and treasurer, Eng. Hist. Rev. 42: 248-251, 1927; Dict. Nat. 
Biog. 11: 1222, with which cf. the note of J. Tait in his edition 
of the Chronica Johannis de Reading et anonymi Cantuariensis, 
272-273, Publications of the University of Manchester; Histor- 
ical series, no. 20, Manchester, 1914; Lumley, J. R. (ed.), 
Chronicon Henrici Knighton; vel Cnitthon, monachi Lycestren- 
sis 2: 103-104 (Rolls series, 92); Stevenson, Joseph (ed.), 
Scalacronica by Sir Thomas Gray of Heton, Knight, 177, Edin- 
burgh, 1836; Bentham, James, The History and Antiquities of 
the Conventual and Cathedral Church of Ely, 160-163, 2nd ed., 
1812, unavailable to me, cited in Delachenal, Histoire de Charles 
V 2: 74. 

63 See Innocent’s letter of July 17, 1357, in which he rehearses 
Edward’s protest, printed in Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V 
2: 387-390, with excerpts on p. 74, note 5. An abstract of the 
letter can be found in CPL 3: 627. Letters of similar tone had 
been exchanged by Pope and King in May 1357 (ibid. 3: 625). 
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restricting his citations.** It was a case which would 
seriously jeopardize the success of the nuncios’ mission. 
It is not known whether Talleyrand attempted to fulfill 
Innocent’s request to work for the restoration of Thomas 
to the King’s good graces. If he did, his efforts were 
quite unsuccessful. Edward never relinquished the 
temporalities of the See of Ely until the death of 
Thomas, and the election, in March, 1362, of his suc- 
cessor, Simon.® In fact, it probably gave the King no 
little pleasure to order that the procurations to cover 
the expenses of Talleyrand and Niccola while they were 
in England were to be paid from the income of the 
bishopric of Ely.*° 

When the nuncios were about to leave Avignon, they 
were given the usual powers to smooth their way: the 
faculty of conferring ecclesiastical benefices in France 
and England, with or without cure of souls, for the 
duration of their mission; the faculty of dispensing those 
clerics who held benefices uncanonically; the right of 
conferring on twenty-five clerics the office of notary 
(tabellionatus ) ; the right of dispensing ten persons for 
illegitimacy ; of dispensing prelates and others who had 
excommunicated persons illegally; of freeing excom- 
municated persons of their sentences, and so forth.® 
Innocent informed his nuncios that he had heard on 
good authority that preparations were afoot to invade 
France,®* and requested them to forbid all from attack- 
ing the kingdom of France, either by land or by sea, 
nor were any warlike preparations to be indulged in, 
secretly or openly, under pain of excommunication. 
And any prelates or clergymen who presumed to oppose 
the efforts of either of them to establish peace were to 
be deprived of all their ecclesiastical benefices.** Any- 


64 Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. V 2: 75, 387. 

65 Rymer, Foedera 3: ii, 642. 

66 Rymer, Foedcra 3: i, 382, 410. On relations between Eng- 
land and the papacy at this time, see also Haller, J., Papsttum 
und Kirchenreform 1: 401-426, Berlin, Weidmann, 1903. 

We might observe that in March 1364, after Talleyrand’s 
death, Urban V gave to Niccola Capocci the faculty to compel 
all prelates, secular and regular, of France and England, to pay 
the procurations which had been due the two nuncios and which 
the prelates had refused to pay (CPL 4: 42). 

87 Moisant, Le Prince Noir, 248-249. Despite their wide 
powers, they still had difficult cares, and had to call on the 
papacy. We are told, in rather mysterious tones, of a “certain 
powerful man” who “contracted marriage with a great and 
powerful lady, knowing that she was related in the third degree 
of kindred to a woman he had carnally known. As scandal 
would arise if they were separated, inasmuch as both ladies are 
of the magnates of the realm, and it is expedient that the matter 
should be secret and not published by letters or otherwise, the 
Pope is prayed to commit the matter verbally to the Cardinal 
of Albano for dispensation.” Innocent did so, asking Talley- 
rand to impose a penance, and specifying that should the wife 
predecease, the husband was to remain unmarried (CPP 1: 328- 
329). There is some evidence that the cardinals exercised their 
privileges of collation (ibid., 310, 312, 316, 327, 344, and 358 
where it is indicated that Niccola Capocci could grant benefices 
in England under seven marks in value). 

68 Moisant, Le Prince Noir, 249. 


89 [bid., 250. 
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one refusing to comply with their commands in the 
execution of their mission was to be punished as they 
saw fit.7° If the two kings persisted in hostilities, and 
refused to make a truce, the nuncios were authorized to 
use the powers of excommunication and interdict.” 
Innocent announced the new mission, only to receive a 
cool response from the King of England. Edward pro- 
tested that he had always desired peace, and had pursued 
it often to his own loss; he had consented to many inane 
and fruitless negotiations, with what results the Holy 
Father himself knew. He could therefore only view this 
new attempt as vain, and he had no intention of sending 
representatives to Calais to meet Talleyrand and Niccola 
in the remote hope that any good would come of it.7? 
The mission thus began on a sour note. 


VI. PAPAL NUNCIO—THE MISSION 


Before Talleyrand and Niccola left Avignon, they had 
to attend to the usual formalities. Like other nuncios 
before them, they probably spent their last few days in 
Avignon going the rounds of their colleagues’ houses, 
there to be joyfully received and charitably entertained. 
Then all the cardinals would return the visit individ- 
ually, with Talleyrand and Niccola playing the hosts in 
their turn.t. On the day of departure they were accom- 
panied by all the other cardinals then in the curia for 


70 [bid., 250-251. 

71 [bid., 251. They were also to inquire into the matter of 
forged papal letters, and annul them (ibid., 252). 

72 Rymer, [’oedera 3: i, 328 (May 2, 1356): “. .. sub spe 
fragili et remota tractatus huiusmodi.” Also in Robert of Aves- 
bury, De gestis mirabilibus regis Edwardi tertii, 458-459, ed. 
Edward Maunde Thompson (Rolls series, 93). In his letter to 
John II of France, Innocent recommends his nuncios as “viri 
utique decori multis virtutibus, et in magnis et arduis multa et 
laudabili experientia comprobati, honoris et status tui Regnique 
tui fervidi amatores .. .” (Reg. Vat. 238, f. 94r). 

Edward’s hostility to papal interference was very great. In- 
nocent had to urge him not to listen to calumnies about his, the 
Pope’s, attempts to establish peace, and in a letter to Michael, 
Bishop of London, at the same time (June 18, 1356), complained 
of those who had told Edward that he, the Pope, instead of 
promoting peace, acted not as a mediator, but as a disturber 
(Reg. Vat. 238, ff. 96-97; CPL 3: 620). 

By August 15, 1356, after the mission had got under way, 
Edward’s tone changed somewhat: . si placeret eidem 
Sanctitati vestre aut dictis cardinalibus [Talayrando et Nich- 
olao] quorum circumspectionem et rectitudinem audivimus mul- 
tipliciter commendari, nobis viam pacis certam et rationabilem 
effectualiter et realiter aperire, faciemus, favente Domino, re- 
sponsivam que debebit rationabiliter acceptari” (printed in 
Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. V 2: 381). Talleyrand himself 
wrote to Edward, announcing his appointment with Niccola 
Capocci as papal nuncio, and asking the King to send some 
persons with sufficient authority to Calais in order to negotiate; 
in reply he received a copy of Edward’s letter to Innocent VI 
which he was sending on the same day, August 15 (Rymer, 
Foedera 3: i, 338). 

1Cf. Salomon, Richard (ed.), Johannis Porta de Annoniaco 
liber de coronatione Karoli IV imperatoris, 21, Scriptores rerum 
Germanicarum in usum scholarum ex monumentis Germaniae 
historicis separatim editi, Hanover, 1913, on the departure of 
Peter, Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, to Italy in 1355. 
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the distance of one league from the city ; and being come 
to an appropriate spot for leave-taking, the cardinals 
lined up before the nuncios in order of rank, and each 
bade them farewell with a kiss. When their colleagues 
had turned about and made their way back toward 
Avignon, Talleyrand and Niccola set out for France. 
It was June 21, 1356.” 

In France they found John II about to undertake the 
siege of Breteuil which was held by the supporters of 
Charles the Bad.* They had several conferences with 
him, without making any apparent progress. After the 
fall of the castle, sometime between August 12 and 17,4 
the nuncios separated. Talleyrand rode for Tours ® to 
find Edward, the Prince of Wales, who had recently 
swung north on a grand chevauchée, and whom the King 
of France was preparing to stop with a large army. 
Edward and his force reached Tours on September 7 
and stayed in the vicinity for the next four days. Some 
three leagues south of Tours, at a small place called 
Montbazon,® the Cardinal caught up with him on Sep- 
tember 12,’ and pleaded with him to cease his operations. 
The prince replied, however, that he had no power to 
make peace with King John, and that he could not act 
in the matter save at the command and will of his father 
the King of England. As a matter of fact, Prince Ed- 
ward no longer had any initiative left to him. John now 
had a large army in the field, and the Black Prince was 
forced to move south. Talleyrand himself made haste 
for Poitiers hoping to prevent a clash between the two 
forces. There, on Sunday, September 18, where the 
weary English had finally turned and drawn themselves 
up for battle against their pursuers, Talleyrand came to 


2 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 334; cf. tbid., 316, 344-345; and also 
Rinaldi, Annales 16: 377 (an. 1356, cap. 1). 

Talleyrand was later (July 19) given the additional task of 
obtaining the release of one Bertrand de Mota, nephew of 
Galhardus, Cardinal of St. Lucia in Silice, who, while studying 
at Orléans, was arrested “in the silence of the night,’ on the 
orders of Philip, Duke of Orléans, with the knowledge of the 
King of France, and confined on the pretext that he favored the 
English (Reg. Vat. 238, f. 135; CPL 3: 621); and, some days 
later, that of obtaining the release of Charles of Blois, Duke of 
Brittany, prisoner of the English King for some ten years 
(ibid.). 

3 They had made very good time, for their report of their 
first meeting with King John was in the Pope’s hands by July 
17, 1356, less than a month after they had left Avignon (Reg. 
Vat. 238, f. 134). Special messengers meant that the Pope had 
relatively swift communication with his nuncios; e.g., he had 
news from Talleyrand of the battle of Poitiers (September 19) 
within eleven days, by October 1 (ibid., ff. 200-201). 

4 Denifle, H., La Désolation des éylises, monastéres, hdpitaux 
en France pendant la guerre de Cent Ans 2: 112; cf. Delachenal, 
R., Histoire de Charles V 1: 183, note 2. 

5 See the variant of Froissart in Kervyn de 
(Euvres de Froissart 5: 397. 

6 Indre-et-Loire. See Delachenal, R., Chroniques des régnes 
de Jean II et de Charles V 1: 71, note 2. 

7 The date is given in Haydon, Frank Scott (ed.), Eulogium 
(Historiarum sive Temporis): Chronicon ab orbe condito 
usque ad annum Domini MCCCLXVI, a monacho quodam 
Malmesburiensi exaratum 3: 221 (Rolls series, 9). 
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Prince Edward again, praying “for the honor of the 
crucified God, and love of His virgin mother, for rever- 
ence of the peace of the Church and the preservation of 
Christian blood,” that the Prince might agree to a truce 
so that he could treat between the opposing armies, 
Edward accepted. Then Talleyrand rode for John’s 
camp, where he persuaded the King, much against the 
opinion of some of his counsellors, also to accept. A 
meeting was then arranged between representatives of 
both sides. “In such wise,” Edward himself would 
later write to the city of London, “this day was passed, 
and the troops of both sides remained in their places 
throughout the night.” And all night, in fact, the incon- 
clusive talks went on, while the two armies watched and 
waited. By early morning Talleyrand had still not 
given up all hope. Again he approached the Black 
Prince : if only a truce for a year could be arranged, then 
peace might yet be negotiated. Edward refused. The 
Cardinal pleaded. Finally Edward conceded a truce up 
to Christmas. Once more the Cardinal set out for John’s 
camp, saying that he would let Edward know the out- 
come within the hour. But he had failed. The French 
were set on fighting, confident in their strength. 
Throughout the previous day their forces had increased 
in number, while the English supplies had dwindled. 
In fact, the English came to look on the entire negotia- 
tion as a trick “to test the purpose of the prince and 
reduce his necessities, to the damage of the said prince, 
who was short of victuals and other things, while at the 
same time increasing their own power.” But the 
chronicler who complains thus charitably adds that “the 
Cardinal did it all for the best.” ® 


8 Stevenson, Joseph (ed.), Scalacronica by Sir Thomas Gray 
of Heton, Knight, 173-174, Edinburgh, 1836. Some chroniclers 
have incorrectly coupled Niccola Capocci with Talleyrand in 
their descriptions of the negotiations just preceding the battle of 
Poitiers: thus, Riley, H. T. (ed.), Thomae Walsingham . 
historia Anglicana 1: 281-282 (Rolls series, 28); and the 
continuator of Guillaume de Nangis (‘“Venerunt autem illuc 
duo cardinales . . .”) in Géraud, H. (ed.), Chronique latine de 
Guillaume de Nangis 2: 239, Paris, 1843; the Chronique des 
quatre premiers Valois, 51, ed. by S. Luce, Paris, 1862: “... 
ralerent les cardinaulx par devers le prince pour scavoir .. .” 
etc.; and even the first redaction of Froissart, in the Amiens 
manuscript published by S. Luce in his Chroniques de J. Frois- 
sart 5: 255, Paris, 1874. Nevertheless, it is evident that Niccola 
was not at Poitiers. There is the Black Prince’s own failure to 
mention him with Talleyrand in his letter to the city of London 
describing the battle (in [Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas], 4 
chronicle of London from 1089 to 1483, 204-206, London, 1827) ; 
there is the absence of any mention of Niccola in Froissart 
(with the exception noted above), or in the chronicle of Jean 
le Bel, on whom Froissart relied (Poulain, M. L. [ed.], Les 
Vrayes chroniques de messire Jehan le Bel 2: 198, Brussels, 
1863), or in the poem of Chandos (Michel, F. M. [ed.], Le 
Prince Noir: poéme du héraut d’armes Chandos, 50-61 [lines 
766-929], London and Paris, 1883), or in the Chroniques des 
régnes de Jean II et de Charles V 1: 71, ed. by Delachenal, R.; 
or in the Chronique normande du XIVe siécle, 113, ed. A. and 
E. Molinier, Paris, 1882; and especially there is no mention of 
Niccola in the detailed Scalacronica by Sir Thomas Gray, 173- 
174, ed. J. Stevenson, or in Galfridi le Baker de Swinbroke 
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It was Monday morning, September 19, 1356. The 
famous battle fought this day has often been told and 
needs no retelling here.® Froissart recounts that al- 
though the Cardinal of Périgord, in his capacity of 
mediator, kept a strict attitude of impartiality, some of 
his suite, led by Juan Fernandez de Heredia, Castellan 
of Amposta, slipped off without his knowledge to fight 
on the side of the French. This so outraged the Black 
Prince that when he happened upon the remains of 
young Robert of Durazzo, the Cardinal’s nephew who 
had also fought with the French that day, he ordered the 
body sent to Talleyrand with the somewhat brutal mes- 
sage “que je le salue a ces ensenges” ; and he would have 
even beheaded his illustrious prisoner, the future Grand 
Master of the Hospitallers, Juan Fernandez, if he had 
not been dissuaded by John Chandos.’® Later, when 
Talleyrand, still hoping to negotiate some sort of peace- 
ful settlement between Prince Edward and his prisoner 
King John, applied for a safe-conduct to come to 
Bordeaux, whither Edward had led his army and his 
prisoners, he was kept waiting a fortnight “because of 
the Castellan of Amposta and his people who had been 
in the Battle of Poitiers, and the Prince was informed 
that the said cardinal had sent them into it.” It was 
only after a good deal of persuasion on the part of Jean 
de Caumont, Bertrand de Montferrand, and Jean de 
Grailly, the captal de Buch, who was related to Talley- 
rand by marriage,’? that Edward would see him. 
“When the Cardinal came before him he excused him- 
self so wisely and so well that the Prince and his council 
considered him innocent, and he returned into the good 
graces (l’amour) of the Prince as before. And all his 
suite were freed on convenient and reasonable ransom, 
and the Castellan of Amposta was charged 10,000 
francs, which he paid.” 





chronicon Angliae temporibus Edwardi II et Edwardi III, 
253-254 (an. 1356), ed. J. A. Giles, London, 1847. The separa- 
tion of the two nuncios is discussed below, pp. 54-55. 

Other sources for the negotiations at Poitiers include Villani, 
Matteo, 6: 10-13 (Moutier, ed., 3: 228-233), and the Eulogium 
of the monk of Malmesbury, 3: 222-223. Cf. Delachenal, 
Histoire de Charles V 1: 203-228; Denifle, La Désolation 2: 
125-127. 

®Most recently by Hewitt, H. J., The Black Prince’s ex- 
pedition of 1355-1357, 100-139, Manchester, University Press, 
1958; and see also Burne, Alfred H., The Crecy War, 289-310, 
London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1955; Oman, Charles, A his- 
tory of the art of war: The Middle Ages, from the fourth to 
the fourteenth century, 618-636, London, 1898; Lot, Ferdinand, 
L’Art militaire ct les armées au moyen-dge en Europe et dans 
le proche orient 1: 354-364, Paris, Payot, 1946; Denifle, H., 
La Désolation 2: 112-134; Delachenal, R., Hist. de Chas. V 1: 
189-244; Burne, A. H., The Battle of Poitiers, Eng. Hist. Rev. 
53: 21-52, 1938, with which cf. V. H. Galbraith, The Battle of 
Poitiers, ibid. 54: 463-475, 1939. 

10 Froissart, 1: 386 (Lettenhove, 5: 441-442; Luce, 5: 39). 
On Juan Fernandez, see Herquet, Karl, Juan Ferrandez de 
Heredia, Grossmeister des Johanniterordens (1377-1396), 
Mihlhausen, 1878. 

11 See Duzolier, E., in Bul. Soc. hist. et arch. du Périgord 
67: 260, 1941. 

12 Froissart, 1: 399 (Lettenhove, 5: 468-469; Luce, 5: 69). 
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But this friction between Talleyrand and the Prince 
of Wales may well have had another source than that 
suggested by Froissart. So, at least, we may gather 
from Thomas Gray’s Scalacronica, which reports Ed- 
ward’s suspicion that the negotiations of the day preced- 
ing the battle were intended to delay the battle to the 
detriment of the English.1? Then there is Baker’s ac- 
count, which says much the same thing. As with Frois- 
sart, so with Baker, Talleyrand applied after the battle 
for a safe-conduct that he might go to Bordeaux to 
confer with the Prince. This was obtained only after 
some delay. When he arrived at Bordeaux he excused 
himself to the Prince—and here the account differs from 
that of Froissart—because of the fact that, owing to his 
negotiations for peace before the battle, the French army 
was given an opportunity to grow in number, all of 
which had persuaded the Prince that the Cardinal had 
tricked him. After some time the Prince accepted the 
Cardinal’s explanations, and received him as a friend.** 
The monk of Malmesbury also says that the source of 
friction between the Black Prince and the Cardinal lay 
in the belief that the negotiations gave advantage to the 
French. He tells us that during the day of negotiations, 
the eighteenth, the French army was enlarged by some 
1,500 men-at-arms, to say nothing of others; and on the 
nineteenth, when the Cardinal came to Edward again, 
the irate Prince replied to Talleyrand that he knew him 
to be more friendly to the King of France than to him- 
self, and that he would indulge his lying tongue no 
further ! 7° 








13 Gray’s account, however, gives Talleyrand the benefit of 
the doubt (above, note 8). 

14 Giles, J. A. (ed.), Galfridi le Baker ... chronicon, 270 
(an. 1356). There is a curious account in an anonymous 
chronicle from St. Mary’s Abbey, York, of the attitude of 
Cardinal Talleyrand to the English. The Cardinal, “especial 
amy al roy Dengleterre et al prince,” was supposed to have 
heard from Innocent VI that the English had been seriously 
defeated in this battle. “Des queux novels le dit Perago 
entendaunt, fesaunt graunt doel engenolaunt en sa _ chapelle 
devaunt lauter et Dieux de comfort priaunt,” he heard that in 
fact it had been the English who had won the day. “Le dit 
cardynal Perago grauntement fuist recomforte, pernaunt soun 
chyval, chyvauchaunt al palays le pape, demonstraunt al dit 
pape sa lettre del prince...” (Galbraith, V. H. [ed.], The 
Anominalle chronicle, 1333 to 1381, 39, Manchester, University 
Press, 1927). The error of putting Talleyrand in Avignon is 
a strange one, since the chronicler had already mentioned his 
intervention just before the battle. As Galbraith has suggested 
(see note, ibid., 166), this account may have had the purpose 
of clearing Talleyrand’s reputation which must have suffered 
among the English because of the accusation of his partiality 
for the French. Cf. the account of Chandos: “. . . and on both 
sides it was said: ‘This Cardinal has betrayed us.’ But alas! 
for God it was not so, for he departed all in tears and rode 
towards Poitiers” (Le Prince Noir: poéme du héraut d’armes 
Chandos, 60). It might be observed that elsewhere than in 
England Talleyrand seems to have had the reputation of being 
a good friend of the English; see Villani, M., 6: 10 (Moutier 
ed., 3: 228): “il cardinale di Pelagorga confidente del duca 
[di Guales] e degl’ Inghilesi. . . .” 

15 Chronicon ...a _ monacho 
aratum 3: 223. 


quodam Malmesburiensi ex- 
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If it appeared to Innocent VI and to Talleyrand that 
the Black Prince’s capture of King John, while a great 
misfortune, might have hastened a treaty of peace be- 
tween France and England, they were to be disap- 
pointed. Innocent began immediately by writing to the 
Black Prince on October 6 of his joy in hearing from 
Talleyrand that he, Edward, far from vaunting himself 
because of his victory, was always humble in the sight 
of the Lord God and attributed all to Him from Whom 
he had received all.‘® He wrote again, on October 19, 
to urge the Prince to confer with Talleyrand, and come 
to some agreement with his prisoner John.’7 He asked 
Talleyrand to use all diligence in bringing about a peace 
between the French and English,’* and begged John to 
give credence to the Cardinal and to turn his mind 
toward peace with the King of England.'® Meanwhile, 
he had also written to the Emperor Charles IV who, as 
he had heard, was on his way to Metz, and therefore 
would be near the kingdom of France. Innocent asked 
Charles to meet with the nuncios Talleyrand and Niccola 
and give them all possible aid.*° To Talleyrand and 
Niccola he wrote again on October 29, reminding them 
of his verbal instructions that, if any opportunity offered 
itself in the negotiations which they were conducting, 
they would attempt to have included in the peace Charles 
the Bad, King of Navarre.*? 

Meanwhile, Talleyrand went to Metz to solicit the 
Emperor's help. He got there on December 21, at the 
head of an escort of four hundred horses,?? and accom- 
panied by half a dozen prelates and his young nephews, 
sons of Roger Bernard. These were Archambaud, who 
would succeed his father as Count of Périgord in 1361, 
and Talleyrand, who would remain in the Cardinal’s 
service until the latter’s deatii in 1364.2* He stayed only 

16 Reg. Vat. 238, f. 201v; Rinaldi, Annales 16: 380 (an. 1356, 
cap. 9); CPL 3: 622; Calendar of letter books of the city of 
London: Letter book “G,’ 70, 1905. 

17 Reg. Vat. 238, f. 223v; Chandos, Prince Noir, 338-339; 
CPL 3: 622; Calendar of letter books for the city of London: 
Letter book “G,” 71. 

18 Reg. Vat. 238, f. 224; CPL 3: 622. 

19 Reg. Vat. 238, f. 223v; CPL 3: 622. 

20 Reg. Vat. 238, f. 74v-75r, May 16. Cf. Rinaldi, Annales 
16: 381 (an. 1356, cap. 11); and 16: 377 (an. 1356, cap. 1). 
Niccola Capocci did not attend the diet. Only Talleyrand is 
mentioned in the chronicles and in the brief introduction to the 
laws promulgated at Metz on December 25, 1356 (Zeumer, 
Karl, Die goldene Bulle Kaiser Karls IV., part 1, p. 172; part 
2, p. 39, Quellen und Studien zur Verfassungsgeschichte des 
deutschen Reiches 2: Weimar, 1908). 

21 Reg. Vat. 238, ff. 227v-228r; cf. Denifle, La Désolation 2: 
142, note 4. These were separate letters, since the nuncios had 
parted company. Innocent would write again about Charles the 
Bad on November 28 (Reg. Vat. 238, ff. 238v—239r). 

22 Huguenin, J. F., Les Chroniques de la ville de Metz, 98, 
Metz, 1838. 

23 Wolfram, Georg (ed.), Die Metser Chronik des Jaique 
Dex (Jacques d’Esch) iiber die Kaiser und Kénige aus dem 
Luxemburger Hause, 307, Quellen zur lothringischen Ge- 
schichte 4: Metz, 1906. Talleyrand’s suite included Pierre 
Itier, Bishop of Sarlat, Talleyrand’s nephew Archambaud de 


Lautrec, Bishop of Lavaur and soon to become Bishop of 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Elie, Bishop of Limassol, Arnaud, Bishop 
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until the following Thursday, and in the intervening 
week officiated at the various ceremonies attendant upon 
this great occasion of the promulgation of the Golden 
Bull: first matins, on Christmas day, where all the great 
were suitably adorned ; and then dinner in the park, the 
electors serving the Emperor in ceremonial splendor 
where he sat alone, while the Empress, together with 
Talleyrand, the Dauphin Charles, and others sat off to 
one side.** While at Metz, Talleyrand was to urge upon 
the Emperor the necessity of lending his assistance in 
effecting John II’s release, but he came away empty- 
handed.*° 


As if the problems facing the two papal nuncios were 
not difficult enough, they were to be complicated by a 
personal antagonism which was bound to have unhappy 
effects on their mission.*® The reasons for their quarrel 
are obscure, although this was not the first time the two 
men had been rivals. Many years before, they had taken 
opposite sides in the case of Archbishop Baldwin of 
Trier, who had been active in the attempt to remove im- 
perial elections from papal control,?* a work which was 
to be completed now at Metz. Whatever the cause of 
their new disagreement, by October, 1356, possibly a 
little earlier, the alarming news had reached the Pope 
that his two nuncios, who had been sent to keep the 
peace between the Kings of France and England, were 
unable to keep the peace between themselves. Our first 
hint of trouble comes from a letter to Niccola on October 
3. Innocent suggested, by way of appropriate exordium, 
that while brothers—especially those joined not so much 
by flesh and blood as by their virtue and high rank— 
ought to be of one mind, the need for unanimity was 
especially incumbent on those who would themselves 
unite the divided and bring together the discordant. He 
had heard, he went on, some disquieting rumors, now 
confirmed, that Niccola did not see eye to eye with 
Talleyrand, that he relied on his own opinions alone, 
and that he had not only disagreed with his colleague 
but had parted company with him as well (ab co sicut 
mente sic corpore discessisti). The bitter tension be- 
tween the two nuncios, Innocent added, would bring 
shame on themselves and on him who had sent them. 
He urged Niccola to rejoin Talleyrand: “In the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety, and as the popular 
proverb has it, two heads are better than one.” 

Innocent had to wait several weeks for a reply. Mean- 
while, when a letter finally arrived from Niccola report- 
ing the results of his independent negotiations by corre- 
of Lescar, Raymond, Abbot of St. Gilles, and the Abbot of Le 
Mas Grenier in the diocese of Toulouse (not Agen, as the 
letter addressed to them in Reg. Vat. 239, f. 4, indicates). 

24 Huguenin, Chroniques de Metz, 98-99. 

25 Werunsky, E., Excerpta ex registris Clementis VI et Inno- 
centii VI, 112-113 (nos. 400-401). 

26 What follows is based on the papal correspondence in Reg. 
Vat. 238, ff. 190v, 234v-237, 248-249, and Reg. Vat. 239, f. 4. 
Brief abstracts of most of these letters may be found in CPL 


3: 622-623. 
27 See above, p. 17. 
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spondence with the King of England, from which only 
slight hope might be derived (ex hus . . . modicum 
possit elict bone spei), the Pope took the occasion in his 
reply to remind Niccola again of the dangers to his 
inission inherent in giving free rein to those passions 
which so often becloud men’s minds. A few days later, 
however, Niccola’s reply to Innocent’s complaint of 
October 3 arrived. In it Niccola brought the Pope up- 
to-date on all his activities after his reaching Paris, 
where he had evidently gone from Breteuil immediately 
after leaving Talleyrand. He then gave his side of the 
story as to why he and Talleyrand had been together 
little and had agreed even less. In his reply, written on 
November 28, Innocent told Niccola that he was sure 
that he had acted in good faith, but the lamentable con- 
dition of affairs in France, especially now that King 
John had been taken by the English, demanded that the 
nuncios act in concert. The lack of charity between 
them seemed to ensure the utter failure of their mission. 
When two contrary oxen go off in different directions, 
the land is left unturned, unsown. When advocates 
disagree, the case is lost. Even on a calm sea, quarrel- 
ling sailors threaten shipwreck. Talleyrand’s laudable 
activities in France (presumably his negotiations on the 
eve of the Battle of Poitiers) had received the approval 
not only of the Pope himself but of the College of Car- 
dinals and all others who knew anything about them. 


Niccola should join his colleague immediately and help 


him in his task. 

Apparently Innocent decided not to send this letter, 
as being too mild. He wrote instead another letter to 
Niccola on the same day, incorporating large parts of 
the first, but in which his impatience began to reveal 
itself, and his language became more insistent, more 
vehement. 


While we reasonably believed that in this matter you had 
followed our instructions, accepted our warnings, and bowed 
to our counsel, and while we anxiously awaited . . . some 
comforting news by messenger or letter, instead on the con- 
trary a mighty voice, nay infamous Fame herself, sounded 
in our unhappy ears, alas, and still sounds stridently, 
that you, ... respecting neither warnings nor orders, have 
not only refused or have not tried to come together with the 
said bishop [of Albano], but instead have widened the 
breach between you and him, and in unbecoming fashion 
you have alone assumed the conduct of affairs, putting off 
until later all thought of the bishop. Although in this mat- 
ter our mind was in a turmoil from the various opinions, 
and in the end refused, because of your probity and virtue, 
to give any faith to the report, there arrived your own letter, 
in which you explained the course of your actions; you 
yourself, as judge and jury, extolled them, and weaving a 
long letter out of what you choose to consider your vindica- 
tions, but what many others feel are rather accusations, you 
have by your own testimony proved the matter to be just 
as the rumor has had it. 


Innocent went on to order an end to further discussion 
and excuses. 
diately. 

Still no success. A month later, on December 28, the 
Pope wrote again, now similar letters to each nuncio 


Niccola was to join his colleague imme- 
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and a joint letter to both, the general burden of which 
remained much the same as before: if they could only 
realize how their behavior was being viewed by others 
they would conduct themselves differently; everyone 
writing or coming from France had something to say 
about those who, having been sent to preserve concord, 
instead sow discord between themselves. Significantly, 
however, Innocent for the first time now complains to 
Taileyrand as well as to Niccola. And a few days later, 
on January 2, 1357, he wrote letters to some of the 
prelates in Talleyrand’s company, including Pierre Itier, 
Bishop of Sarlat, in which we catch yet another glimpse 
of the dispute and its character. Although Talleyrand 
had not caused the quarrel, his exasperation by this time 
seems to have become a real stumbling-block to peace 
with his colleague. “Although we believe,” Innocent 
writes, 

that the discord . . . did not take its origin from the Bishop 
of Albano, nevertheless in the progress and continuance of 
the quarrel we cannot find him completely blameless. For 
since his virtue and constancy are great, he ought to tolerate 
the great defects, if there be any, in his colleague, since the 


virtue of tolerance is proved not in trivial but in great and 
trying matters. 


Innocent asked the Bishop of Sarlat and the others to 
urge Talleyrand to end a quarrel which endangered the 
successful outcome of his mission. Whether it was this 


appeal to Talleyrand’s “virtue and constancy,” or more 


likely the obvious fact that Talleyrand in Bordeaux was 
going to negotiate a truce between King John and the 
Black Prince with or without his partner in Paris, Nic- 
cola soon joined him and we hear no more about the 
quarrel. 

In the subsequent negotiations at Bordeaux a third 
cardinal was introduced, Pierre de la Forét, Archbishop 
of Rouen, who, in order to have sufficient prestige in the 
negotiations, was promoted to the cardinalate.?* What 
went on at Bordeaux, before the negotiations for a truce 
were finally concluded, we do not know. Nor can we 
complain when we find even the Pope himself asking 
Talleyrand to let him know what goes on by frequent 


28 Talleyrand and Niccola urged the Pope to send Pierre’s 
red hat to Bordeaux, in order that they might bestow it on him 
and thus avoid any delays in the negotiations. Innocent was 
also anxious that the negotiations continue undisturbed, and 
consulted with the College cf Cardinals in order to find some 
way to meet this unusual request. On February 1, 1357, he 
wrote to Pierre that no way had yet been found, indicated that 
it might be possible to send his hat, but expressed the hope that 
Pierre might yet come to Avignon: “multa namque possemus 
communicare tune invicem eidem negocio profutura” (Reg. 
Vat. 239, f. 16v; printed in Delachenal, Chroniques de Jean II 
et de Charles V 3: 72-73 [no. VII]). Apparently Pierre did 
go to Avignon “penre lo capelh,” as the Libre de la Clavaria of 
Montpellier clearly shows: “A l’Archivesque de Rohan que 
venia de Bordeus et anava a Vinho, tornet a la Babota, 12 
entortas et 12 monols tortisses . . . 12 ll. 8 gros.” etc. (ff. 64 
and 117); printed in Archives de la ville de Montpellier, in- 
ventaire et documents 9: 185, 198. In the subsequent negotia- 
tions Pierre continued to act as a representative of King John 
and not as a papal mediator. 
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letters, “which we rarely get from you.” *® The results 
of the negotiations, however, were to gladden Innocent’s 
heart and set him dreaming again of the negotium Dei, 
the crusade to the Holy Land.*° John and Edward 
agreed to a truce to last from the date of agreement, 
March 23, 1357, to the coming Easter, and then for 
two years.** 


Following on the truce the Black Prince took his 
prisoner to England, there to negotiate a definitive 
settlement. They arrived in London on May 24, 1357, 
and there were “ryall justes in Smythfield, there beynge 
present three kynges, that is to say the kyng of Enge- 
lond, the kyng of Fraunce, the kyng of Scotland.” * 
Preparations were now hurried for the reception of the 
papal nuncios; Boniface de Castelleto, purveyor of 
victuals for the households of Talleyrand and Niccola, 
had men scouring Lincoln, Cambridge, and Norfolk for 
wheat, beans, and oats; Kent and Sussex for poultry; 
Middlesex, Essex, and Hertford for hay and litter; and 
made preparations for the transportation of the cardinals 
to London as soon as they landed.** On June 3 letters 
of safe-conduct were issued for Talleyrand and Niccola 
to come to England; and we are reminded again of the 
state in which cardinals of the fourteenth century 
traveled when we read that the safe-conduct covered a 
retinue of some two hundred horses and carriages.** 
They began to cross from Calais around June 24; *° they 
would stay in England for over a year.*® 


29 Reg. Vat. 239, f. 31; cf. CPL 3: 624. 

30 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 356. 

31 [bid., 348-351. Cf. Delachenal, Chroniques de Jean II et 
de Charles V 1: 107. See also Rinaldi, Annales 16: 391 (an. 
1357, cap. 1) ; Stevenson, Scalacronica, 177. 

32 [Nicolas], A Chronicle of London, 63 (32 Edw. III) ; cf. 
Delachenal, Chroniques de Jean II et de Charles V 1: 110; 
Chronicon anonymi Cantuariensis, in Tait, James (ed.), 
Chronica Johannis de Reading et anonymi Cantuariensis, 126- 
127, 204-205, Publications of the University of Manchester, 
Historical series, no. 20, Manchester, 1914. 

33 CPR, 1354-1358, 565; Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 357. 

34 CPR, 1354-1358, 566; Rymer, oedera 3: i, 357: “. . 
ducentis equis et victuris. .. .” 

35 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 336. It seems likely that they did not 
come in one party, and that the date June 24 is an approxima- 
tion. One chronicle reads as follows: “A la Nativité Saint 
Jehan-Baptiste ensuyvant, les cardinauls de Pierregort, d’Urgel 
et de Rouen, l’arcevesque de Sens et pluseurs autres passerent 
la mer et alerent a Londres . . .” (Delachenal, Chroniques de 
Jean II et Charles V 1: 110-111). The more precise Canter- 
bury chronicle tells us, however, that on the evening of June 23, 
about sundown, Pierre de la Forét landed at Dover together 
with the Archbishop of Sens and others. Talleyrand’s landing 
is not mentioned, but the chronicle has him going to Canterbury 
and spending the night of June 28-29 there before going on his 
way to London, so he probably arrived in England later than 
Pierre. Niccola’s landing is not mentioned either, but he 
probably arrived last, as he did not leave Dover until July 1 
(Tait, James, Chronica Johannis de Reading et anonymi 
Cantuariensis, 206-207). 

36 For the approximate date of their departure, see below 
p. 60. 





. cum 
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On June 19, a few days before his crossing, Talley- 
rand was in St. Omer. There he suffered through a 
panegyric of some historical, if no literary, interest. 
The author of the panegyric, who was the schoolmaster 
of the Church of St. Omer, took as his text Isaiah 51:1: 
“Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn,” and in the 
course of a rather strained laudation referred to Talley- 
rand’s role in getting the author’s relative Andrew of 
Florence (d. 1343) promoted to the cardinalate (in 
1342), mentioned Talleyrand’s sister Agnes and her 
sons whom many of his own relatives had faithfully 
served, and referred to the nobility of the relatives 
of both Talleyrand and Cardinal Giovanni Colonna 
(d. 1348), who had also had in his service some of the 
author’s kinfolk. In fact, it was Giovanni’s brother, 
Stefano Colonna, Provost of St. Omer, who had got 
the author his present post of scolastaria. Despite all 
this internal evidence, it is still not easy to say who the 
author was. The address is to be found in a fourteenth- 
century manuscript of sermons, mostly of St. Augus- 
tine,** in which the owner wrote, here and there on blank 
or near-blank pages, some sermons of his own. In the 
same hand as that of the address to Talleyrand there is a 
sermon which begins as follows: “Sermo in secunda die 
veneris quadragesime in capitulo Sancti Audomari 1354 
a me Janozzo. Omni custodia serva cor tuum. . 
| Prov. 4: 23]” etc.*® Again, in the same hand, there 
is another sermon, on the third Friday of Lent, “a me 
Jannozzo.” *° We seem to have, then, an Italian named 
Gianozzo, probably from Florence, who has taken up 
residence in his distant benefice in Flanders, but who 
now seizes this rare chance to push himself forward in 
the hope that he might enter the Cardinal’s service and 
get back to a sunnier climate (paratus sum vobis, 
domino, in omnibus obedire )—with what success, we 
shall probably never know. 

Talleyrand went to London well armed with ad- . 
ditional papal favors to ease his task: the power to 
dispense fifty Englishmen of illegitimate birth, so as 
to be ordained and hold a benefice apiece; the power 
to dispense fifty Englishmen and as many women, who 
had intermarried in ignorance that they were related 
in the fourth degree of kindred or affinity, to remain 
in the marriage so contracted, and to declare their past 
and future offspring legitimate; and power to grant 
leave to twenty-five persons of either sex, secular or 
regular, to choose their confessors, who would give 
them plenary remission at the hour of death.*° 

On his arrival in England, he spent the night of 
Wednesday, June 28, 1357, at the Monastery of St. 
Augustine in Canterbury, and then proceeded towards 





37 BN, MS lat. 16709, f. 95v (ink), 94v (pencil). It is 
printed below, appendix C. 

38 Ff, 97v-100v (pencil). 

39 Ff. 89v-9lv (pencil). 

40CPL 3: 624. 
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London the next day. He must have been moving 
at a leisurely pace; on the way his colleague, Niccola, 
caught up with him. Niccola had reached Canterbury 
on Saturday, July 1, from Dover, and had hastened 
on toward London. The two cardinals entered Lon- 
don together on July 3,*1 where they were well received 
by the Black Prince, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and a great crowd of Londoners. Talleyrand put up 
in the town house of the Bishop of Lincoln, Niccola 
in that of the Bishop of Chichester.** 

From the little direct evidence we have of the subse- 
quent negotiations with the King of England, we can 
get a fair idea of the latent hostility to the papacy which 
would make the establishment of peace so difficult. 


They had several conferences [writes John of Reading] 
with the kings and their councils (for the betterment of 
neither king nor kingdom of England), but withdrew in dis- 
cord and confusion. Nevertheless the lord King, the clergy, 
and the magnates of the realm, as much in banquets and 
entertainments as in speeches and soft words, paid them 
much honor, although they were not worthy of it since they 
brought with them few or no grants or favors to the Eng- 
lish Church or England except in hearing confessions, and 
conferring churches and prebends to their own advantage.** 


Again, Henry Knighton, who tells us something of 
the negotiations, reveals the strong current of hostility 
toward a papacy commonly believed to favor the 
French.** He tells us that the nuncios had a procura- 


41]n the chronicle of Knighton we find “a cardinal” arriving 
in London on June 19, to ask the King to order the Duke of 
Lancaster to raise the siege of Rennes, which should have been 
stopped with the signing of the truce at Bordeaux, and which 
would, if continued, jeopardize further negotiations. This 
cardinal is certainly not Talleyrand who was in St. Omer on 
that day, nor Pierre de la Forét, whom Knighton mentions as 
arriving later. It is possible, therefore, that Niccola came over 
on a quick visit, returned to France, and then came back to 
England again on or just before July 1, for Knighton, in refer- 
ring to the arrival of the cardinals, writes: . venerunt 
Londonias duo alii cardinales, scilicet cardinalis Pagorensis et 
cardinalis Ronensis, et ille alius cardinalis.” This last, harking 
back to the unnamed cardinal who had come over on June 19, 
is surely Niccola (Lumley, J. R. [ed.], Chronicon Henrici 
Knighton: vel Cnitthon, monachi Leycestrensis 2: 94 [Rolls 
series, 92]). 

42 Tait, Chron. anon. Cantuariensis, 207-208. 

While in England, Talleyrand was welcomed by Thomas, 
whose confirmation as Abbot of St. Albans he had helped to 
obtain in 1349 (see above, p. 16) : “Et cum, pro pace inter Reges 
Angliae et Franciae reformanda, venisset in Angliam, visitatus 
ab amico suo Abbate Thoma in exenniis’ magnis et pretiosis, 
omnia recusavit accipere, praeter fructus aut perdices, aut res 
quarum sumptus Abbatem non gravarent. Haec idcirco de tanto 
viro scripsimus, ut demonstremus quanta modestia se continuerit 
et gubernavit in pelago avaritiae tempore sub eodem” (Gesta 
abbatum monasterii Sancti Albani a Thoma Walsingham .. . 
compilata 2: 385, ed. by Riley, Henry Thomas [Rolls series, 
28: iv]. 

43 Tait, Chron. Johannis de Reading, 127. 

44“... scriptum erat in pluribus locis in Vienna [Avignon] 
et in multis aliis locis, ‘Ore est le Pape devenu Franceys e 
Jesu devenu Engleys. Ore serra veou qe fra plus, ly Pape ou 
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tion of 4d. on the mark on all church revenues, once 
on arrival and again in September, 1357: “and it is 
said that these sums were given by the Pope for the 
sustenance of the King of France.” ** The nuncios 
came before Edward at Westminster where, Knighton 
would have us believe, they prostrated themselves be- 
fore him (adoraverunt eum proni in terram)! After 
an exchange of greetings, one of the cardinals delivered 
himself of a sermon on the lofty theme Honor regis 
judicium diligit. Then they entered upon the busi- 
ness of their mission, suggesting 


that King Edward might have all the lands of his predeces- 
sors, while peace and concord prevail between the two kings. 
To which Edward replied briefly, that although for the 
time being he did not possess all the lands of his predeces- 
sors, he would recover them when God willed it. And then 
he brought up the question of the crown of France, to which 
he laid claim. The nuncios replied that their commission 
did not include such a difficult negotiation.*® 


The nuncios reported to Innocent that the affair 
was going forward well,’ but in fact the negotiations 
dragged on for some time without fruit. It was ap- 
parently Edward’s claim to the French throne which 
led to a long delay. On November 27, 1357, Pope 
Innocent wrote to Edward, urging him to incline his 
spirit to peace with John. The delay, he pointed out, 
was having evil effects, especially on the Holy Land, 
which was crying out for aid against the Saracen 
dogs.*® Before the letter reached England, however, 
things had taken a turn for the better. John II, on 
December 3, wrote from Windsor to the inhabitants 
of Montpellier to tell them that after several confer- 
ences between the negotiators of both sides an accord 
had been reached on the treaty and his own release.*® 
Shortly thereafter, John’s representatives took the pro- 
posed treaty to Paris where it was accepted by Charles, 
Duke of Normandy, who was regent of France during 
his father’s enforced absence.*® In order to reach this 
agreement which had been negotiated by the papal 
nuncios, Edward agreed to waive his claim to the 
French throne.** 





Jesu.’ Et scriptum erat in derisionem” (Lumley, Chronicon 
Henrici Knighton 2: 94). 

45 [bid., 95, 98. 

46 [bid., 94-95. 

47 Innocent wrote to Talleyrand, on September 19, 1357: 
“quod negocia tibi et eidem Nicolao Cardinali commissa in bono 
statu sunt et quod predictus [Johannes Francie] et... Ed- 
wardus Anglie illustris Reges libenter te videntur honorifice 
prosecuntur letamur admodum et plurimum contentamur id 
tuis virtuosis operationibus imputantes” (Reg. Vat. 239, f. 217v). 

48 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 384. 

49 Printed in Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. V 2: 393-394. 

50 Delachenal, Chroniques de Jean II et de Charles V 1: 144. 

51On the brilliant reconstruction, by R. Delachenal, of the 
“first treaty of London” as he calls it, see his Hist. de Chas V7 
2: 61 ff. The draft of the treaty is printed ibid., 402-411, where, 
although John is still referred to as “l’adversaire de Ffrance” 
rather than “roi,” it is evident, by the nature of the concessions 
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While Edward’s claim had been something of an 
obstacle, it was certainly not the only one. There was 
still Parliament, which generally expressed violent hos- 
tility toward the papacy. We can be sure that the 
Commons viewed the work of the nuncios with great 
suspicion, especially since one of them was the no- 
torious Talleyrand, popularly thought to be a great 
enemy of England. In a letter to Paris from Windsor 
on March 18, 1358, King John mentioned the assembly 
of prelates, barons, and commons which Edward had 
summoned for the purpose of discussing the peace 
treaty. The Parliament met, together with the councils 
of both the kings, at London, on February 5, 1358. It 
sat for three weeks, during which time some of the 
members presented their grievances about the injuries 
done to the kingdom by the Roman curia. They 
thought that they could use the imprisonment of King 
John, and Edward’s desire to get their own approval 
of the proposed treaty, to get from the papacy conces- 
sions respecting their own grievances (presumably con- 
cerning papal reservations and collations). They 
therefore informed the advisers of the French King 
that they were sending a solemn embassy to the Pope 
to require the redress of their complaints, and that 
until the return of the embassy the treaty and the 
question of John’s release would have to wait.** Here 
was the crux of the problem. The Pope wanted peace 
in order to maintain control over the Church of 
England. The English would agree to peace, but 
hoped thus to win more independence from the papacy. 
Both sought libertas ecclesiastica; both interpreted it 
differently. 

The new démarche must have upset the nuncios. 
Their instructions were two-fold: to establish peace 
between the two kings; to ensure the independence 
of the Church in England from lay interference. It 
was becoming painfully obvious that they could not 
do both. However, King John mentions, in his letter 
to Paris describing the Parliament, that the councillors 
of the King of England assured the cardinals that this 
delay meant nothing; Edward was himself eager for 
the treaty, and only intended to send to Avignon a 
knight and a clerk who would return soon enough. 
John himself still had confidence that the treaty would 
be signed soon.** Nor was his confidence misplaced. 
On the feast of England’s patron Saint George, April 
23, 1358, Edward again assured his prisoner of his 
readiness to sign the peace treaty which had been 
prepared, as soon as a “certain matter touching the 
curia” was cleared up.** And in fact, not long after, 


John makes respecting his abdication of feudal rights over the 
duchy of Guienne “q’appartenoient ou pourroient en aucun 
manere appartenir au roy et a la corone de Ffrance” (p. 405). 
that Edward has abandoned his claims to the French crown. 

52 John’s letter has been printed by Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. 
V 2: 400-402. 

53 [bid., 401. 

54 [bid., 65, and 66, note 1. 
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on May 8, the peace treaty appears to have been 
signed.*® 

This first treaty of London had no future. Whether 
Edward seized on John’s inability to pay the first 
instalment of his ransom, which fell due on November 
1, 1358, as an e- 4-e to re-open hostilities, or whether 
it became eviden curing the year that a peace ne- 
gotiated by the nu:cios, a pope’s peace, was too un- 
popular with Parliament and the country, or finally 
whether the war in France which had broken out 
between Charles the Bad and Charles, Duke of 
Normandy, suggested to Edward III that he might 
get even better terms by casting his net in these 
troubled waters, in any case by December, 1358, the 
rupture was evident, and the treaty was a dead 
letter.*¢ 

The attitude of Parliament, upon which Edward 
was extremely dependent, was one of continued hos- 
tility to the papacy, especially in the matter of the 
3ishop of Ely, where the interference of the Pope, we 
are told, was considered a threat to the rights of the 
King.®* It is perhaps this, more than anything else, 
which has led M. Delachenal to conclude that the col- 
lapse of the peace treaty of May, 1358, was due to 
this all-pervading hostility towards the papacy, 
brought to a head by the case of the Bishop of Fly. 
“Did the year 1358,” he asks, “bring about a détente?” 
and indicates the difficulty of arriving at an answer 
owing not only to the general silence of the chroniclers 
but especially to the serious gap in the Vatican 
Archives for the sixth year of Innocent’s pontificate. 
But in the Scalacronica of Thomas Gray he has found 
evidence that, during 1358, 


the relations between the Pope and the King of England 
were not much improved. Hence the delays in concluding 
peace ; hence too, perhaps, the final check. This treaty, still 
too favorable for France, and giving the lie to Edward’s 
pretensions since he no longer negotiated with his “adver- 
sary of France,” but with the “King of France,” is the 
work of the legates. It is a pope’s peace, unpopular and 
suspect. Already one seems to hear, from one end of Eng- 
land to the other, the old cry which not so long ago aroused 
such an echo: “No popery!” ®§ 


There is no gainsaying the unpopularity of the 
papacy in England at this time. But it had not been 
so great as to forbid the making of peace in May, 
1358. We may therefore wonder whether it was 
sufficient to destroy that peace after it was made. 
This conclusion, as we have observed, rests on the 
account of Gray’s Scalacronica, which goes thus: 


In the previous season, there came two cardinals, Péri- 
gord and Urgel, to England to treat regarding the release 
of King John of France and regarding peace between the 





55 [bid., 66-67; Villani, M., 8: 51 (Moutier ed., 4: 72). 
56 Cf. Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. V 2: 68-76. 
57 Scalacronica, 177. 


58 Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. V 2: 75-76. 
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They remained a good while in London, that they 
might treat of peace for the nonce. This treaty was con- 
sented to by the council of the King, provided that the 
Commons of his land, by whose counsel his claim to the 
throne of France was begun and pursued, were agreed. 
But the Commons in full Parliament at London disapproved 
of the proposed treaty, unless another condition be added. 
This was, that the Pope release, for himself and his suc- 
cessors, all the contract which King John had made by 
indenture and by assignment to the patronage of the apostle 
in the time of Innocent [III]; and that the Holy Father 
cease meddling in affairs which do not concern him [ge le 
seint pier cessast de chos qen le hour sentremist penible- 
ment]. This, the English lawyers said, was greatly against 
the interests of the crown, for at that very moment the 
justices of the King were personally excommunicated for 
a judgment which they had made in the King’s Bench 
against Thomas de Lisle, Bishop of Ely, of the Jacobin 
order, who did not respond formally to an indictment of a 
felony brought against him by his adversaries, the coun- 
sellors of the Lady of Wake. For this the said justices 
found him in contempt according to their laws, and so the 
King seized the temporalities of the said Bishop. After 
he had been arrested and handed over to the Archbishop, 
the Bishop fled to Avignon. There he made such serious 
complaint that the Pope interfered in a temporal affair, as 
said the aforementioned lawyers, in defiance of the royalty 
of the King. A petition regarding all this was sent to the 
Holy Father with other objections on this truce. The 
cardinals aforesaid left England, despairing of an agree- 
ment; but at least they had brought it so close, that the two 
kings embraced one another as a condition of a form of 
peace, the financial terms of which, at the time specified 
for the payment, could not be met by the French.*® 


kings. 


This account, if eloquent in its antipathy toward 
the papacy, in fact throws little light on the break- 
down of the treaty of May 8. Despite its obscurity 
and anachronisms, it seems evident that it contains 
a description of the very same Parliament which King 
John of France attended and then described in his 
letter to Paris. This Parliament sat in February, 
1358. John referred to the fact that Parliament took 
advantage of the proposed treaty to air its grievances 
against the papacy, and to send a complaint to the 
Pope. Gray here says much the same thing: that 
Parliament, being presented with a proposed treaty, 
complained of the action of the papacy in the affair 


of the Bishop of Ely, and sent a petition to the Pope. ° 


The Scalacronica well describes the hostility of Parlia- 
ment in February, 1358. It falls far short, however, 
of explaining why Edward, after reaching an agree- 
ment with his prisoner in May, 1358, abandoned that 
agreement finally by the end of the year. It does 
indicate two points of significance: the King of France 
could not meet the financial terms of the agreement 
negotiated by the papal nuncios; and the nuncios, 


°° This last part is somewhat obscure, and in the translation 
| have had to take some liberties: “quel peticioun envoye estoit 
au saint pier, sure quele tretice od autres obstacles les ditz 
cardynaux desparterent hors Dengleter qi desesparez estoint du 
tretice, ia le mainz si pres lavoint chacez qe lez ii roys estoint 
entrebaisez sure condicioun dun forme de pese, qe a un terme 
limite del aparfournicement no pooit estre tenu du part dez 
Fraunceis” (Scalacronica, 177). 
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when they left England in September, “despaired of 
peace.” Apparently even this early the agreement 
of May seemed in jeopardy. 

If the papacy and its representatives had to face a 
good deal of hostility in England, the papal nuncios 
could not have been unconscious of it, and must have 
done what they could to allay it where possible. We 
are told, for instance, that in the case of the Bishop 
of Ely, which in February threatened the negotiations, 
the nuncios actually relieved the officials who had 
been excommunicated by the Pope of their ecclesiasti- 
cal sentences.°° This was probably done to mollify 
King and Parliament, and the treaty of May, 1358, 
is a measure of its success. Further, if we are to 
judge by Talleyrand’s own case, his mission to Eng- 
land saw an end, at least for the moment, of the war 
on alien benefice-holders in England. Edward III 
recognized him finally as Dean of York, and Talley- 
rand continued to enjoy the revenues of his hard-won 
benefice during his remaining years.** 

On the face of the matter, then, we may well doubt 
that the breakdown of the first treaty of London is 
to be attributed solely to English antipathy to a papal 
peace. We are somewhat encouraged in this matter 
to learn that Innocent himself believed that the threat 
to the success of the negotiations came from another 
quarter—from Charles the Bad. Some of Charles’s 
friends began negotiations on his behalf with the 
English. This resulted, on August 1, 1358, in yet 
another plan to partition France. Although the out- 
come of this proposed alliance is unknown, it does 
not follow that Edward necessarily preferred peace 
with John the Good to an understanding with Charles 
the Bad.** War broke out between the King of 
Navarre and the Duke of Normandy on August 4, 
1358. Charles the Bad and his brother Philip, by 
occupying Meulan and Mantes, could cut off supplies 
to Paris by the lower Seine. In early August also 
the fortress of Creil, on an island in the Oise, fell to 
Robert de Picquigny, who was devoted to the cause 
of the brothers Charles and: Philip, and who turned 
the fortress over to John Fotheringhay, one of the 
[english knights who had been negotiating with Charles 


6° Chron. Henrici Knighton 2: 104. 

61 Talleyrand is so styled in CPR, 1354-1358, 593. It also 
appears from his last will and testament, to be considered below, 
that Talleyrand recovered his prebend of Thame in Lincoln, 
which Edward had at one time given to another; in 1360, when 
he drew up his will, Talleyrand left 30 pounds sterling for 
repair of the houses in the prebend. 

62 CPR, 1358-1361, 287: “the dean being abroad” (October, 
1359) ; CPR, 1361-1364, 243: “the dean being abroad” (August, 
1362). 

63 Cf, Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. V 2: 7: “Edouard III 
préférait sans doute les avantages positifs d’un traité de paix 
avec le roi de France aux risques d’une nouvelle guerre ou a 
ceux d’une alliance, qui lui avait déja causé plusieurs mécom- 
ptes.” It may be observed that Edward’s subsequent action in 
1359 showed him only too ready to risk “une nouvelle guerre.” 
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the Bad’s agents only a few days earlier.°* Fothering- 
hay was simply another of the many mercenary cap- 
tains who inflicted such terrible hardships on the in- 
habitants of France, especially after the truce of 1357; 
his appearance here does not necessarily prove that 
IXdward was taking another hand in the game. Still, 
we can safely assume that the King of England was 
not displeased with the chaos in France. We do not 
know whether or not events in France persuaded him 
that he might get even better terms than he had on 
May 8; but Innocent certainly considered, undoubt- 
edly with some reason, that the civil war in France 
presented a distinct threat to the success of that 
treaty. On August 30, 1358, he wrote to Talleyrand 
and Niccola of his great joy that the hearts of the 
kings of England and France had been touched by 
the King of Peace. “But afterwards,” he went on, 
“the hater of peace and enemy of humankind aroused 
bitterness between our dearest son in Christ, Charles, 
illustrious King of Navarre, and our dear son the 
noble Charles, Duke of Normandy,” with the result 
that the entire peace settlement was jeopardized. He 
asked his nuncios to remove the impediments to the 
peace between the kings of England and France 
which had as their source this quarrel between the 
two Charles.** That is to say, they were to leave 
England and go to France, for it was only there that 
the peace could be saved. 

Whatever the causes for the rupture, there is suffi- 
cient evidence for believing that Charles the Bad 
contributed to them. By September the papal nuncios, 
“despairing of peace,’ rushed back to France to see 
what could be done. The first treaty of London was 
not yet dead. King John wrote to the consuls of 
Montpellier in September, 1358, thanking them for 
their willingness to help financially in the matter of 
his ransom, and asking them to send the money 
quickly enough “that our release may not be forbidden 
by default of payment at the promised term. For if 
there is a default, both our treaty and our freedom 
might be prevented, or at least delayed and re- 
tarded.” © When the nuncios left England, then, the 
consummation of the peace treaty which they had 
helped to negotiate depended not only on pacifying 
Charles the Bad, but also on the ability of the French 
to meet the financial terms of the treaty. John II 


64 Thid. 2: 3-4, 8-14. 

65 Reg. Vat. 233, ff. 4, 5; Moisant, J.. Le Prince Noir en 
Aquitaine, 257; also to be found in Rinaldi, Annales 16: 396 
(an. 1358, cap. 3) ; an abstract is in CPL 3: 591. Cf. Reg. Vat. 
240, ff. 6v-7r (December 25, 1357), to the Dauphin: “. . . illud 
tuis semper infixum esse debet affectibus, ut prefati genitoris tui 
liberationem procures quanto potes ardentius festinare, que una 
cum desiderata nobis et toti Romane ecclesie pace inter ipsum et 
carissimum in Christo filium nostrum Eduardum regem Anglie 
illustrem fienda ex hujusmodi discordiis quasi obstaculis op- 
positis recepisse verisimiliter creditur tarditatem.” Also cited 
in Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. V 2: 119, note 2. 

66 Delachenal, Hist. de Chas. V 2: 433. 
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was most anxious on this point; and we can be sure 
that the King of England was not unaware of the 
difficulty that his prisoner was having in raising the 
money. Matteo Villani tells us that Edward con- 
tinued his intrigues with Charles the Bad, and kept 
up his armed strength in view of the fact that the 
French were obviously unwilling to meet the first 
payment for John’s ransom and send the necessary 
hostages. Villani goes on, however: ‘Fearing that 
in delaying any longer there would be more shame 
than honor, the cardinals left England, and by their 
departure without success made manifest that war 
rather than peace would follow.” Here Villani has 
taken advantage of his hindsight.** When the nuncios 
left, they were aware of the problems still ahead; it 
was only later that the treaty collapsed. 

After Talleyrand left England, his itinerary becomes 
obscure. He had received a letter of safe-conduct 
from Edward as early as August 4,°° and on Sep- 
tember 10 Edward gave both nuncios permission to 
take their goods out of England without payment of 
duty or tax.®® From the fact that their bodyguard 
which had been provided by the King of England 
was paid up to September 22, we can take this as their 
approximate date of departure from England. Soon 
thereafter, on September 30, Talleyrand made sup- 
plication to the Pope on behalf of the Cistercian 
abbey of Cadouin in Périgord, which had been deva- 
stated by the war, as he himself saw with his own 
eyes (ut michi constat occulata fide).*° Possibly he 
saw the monastery in 1356-1357, before going to 
England, but it seems strange that he would wait for 
a year and a half before writing on its behalf to the 
Pope. Perhaps he saw the monastery on his return 
from England, which would place him in Périgord 
directly after returning to the continent. This re- 
mains highly conjectural, but it gets some slight sup- 
port from the late date on which Talleyrand and 
Niccola are reported as arriving in Paris—December 
13, 1358.7 

From Paris, the nuncios went to Meulan to see 
Charles the Bad, and then to Melun to see his sister 
Blanche, widow of Philip VI, all with no result. 
After this they went south to Montpellier, where they 
attended the baronial assembly gathered to discuss 
the English terms.** Finally they returned to Avig- 
non. “On the way,” we are told, “the Cardinal of 
Périgord was pillaged and robbed of much of his 
possessions, although he got them all back again, or 
so it is said.” ** Matteo Villani also tells us about this 

67 Villani, M., 8: 101 (Moutier ed., 4: 137-138). 

68 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 405. 

69 Tbid., 406-407. 

70 Denifle, La Désolation 2: 79, note 5. 

71 Delachenal, Chroniques de Jean II et de Charles V 1: 224- 
225. 

72 Villani, M., 9: 43 (Moutier ed., 4: 181). 

73 Delachenal, Chroniques de Jean II et de Charles V 1: 
224-225. 
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last harrowing experience: “they were attacked by 
some men-at-arms, and in the assault twelve of their 
company were killed, among them six knights. And 
so they fled without stopping for four miles, saving 
themselves by the good horses and spurs which had 
not been taken.” "* Talleyrand and Niccola finally 
reached Avignon in April, 1359.75 

In England, John was forced to sign a second treaty 
of London (March 24, 1359), the terms of which 
were so severe that they were rejected by the Dauphin 
and the Estates General. The war would go on until 
April, 1360, when Edward III would agree to re-open 
negotiations after a particularly fruitless campaign on 
the continent. The Treaty of Brétigny of May 7-8, 
1360, marked a return, with a substantial reduction 
in John’s ransom, to the first treaty negotiated in 
London by Talleyrand and Niccola. 


The mission of the two nuncios appeared, on their 
return to Avignon, to have been a complete failure. 
The war between the Dauphin and Charles of Navarre 
continued; the peace treaty of May, 1358, was for 
the time forgotten; and Edward III invaded France 
in 1359. Yet the terms of the Treaty of Brétigny in 
May, 1360, reflecting as they did the terms of the 
first treaty of London two years earlier, indicate that 
in fact the cardinals had found a formula for a peace 
acceptable to both sides. 

Too much credit, however, can be given to the 
papacy and the papal representatives in this matter 
of diplomatic arbitration. When, in August, 1354, 
English representatives went to Avignon to treat with 
the French, on the basis of the treaty of Guines, 
under the presidency of the Pope himself, Edward 
III gave them careful instructions to negotiate in the 
presence of the Pope as a private person, not as a 
judge. The Pope, in other words, was to exercise 
no authority, dictate no terms; he was simply to act 
as a mediating chairman.*® This reduced role of the 
Pope in such international arrangements was nothing 
new. Boniface VIII, in promulgating the truce be- 
tween France and England in June, 1298, had to 
admit that his arbitration had been accepted not as 
Pope but in his private capacity as Benedetto Gaetani.” 





74 Villani, M., 9: 17 (Moutier ed., 4: 180). For another 
reference, possibly not an independent one, to the waylaying of 
the cardinals on their return to the curia, see the fragment of a 
chronicle in Secousse, D. F., Recueil des piéces servant de 
preuves aux mémoires sur les troubles excités en France par 
Charles II dit le Mauvais, roi de Navarre et comte d’Evreux, 
617, Paris, 1755: “In Decembri, venerunt duo Cardinales de 
Perrigort et Dargel, pro pace, sed nihil perfecerunt, et licet in 
regressu fuissent depraedati, fuerunt restituti.” Cf. Delachenal, 
Hist. de Chas. V 2: 119-120. 

*5 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 338. 

76 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 285: “. . . coram dicto patre sanctis- 
simo judicialiter, tanquam coram persona privata, non tanquam 
coram judice, nec in forma nec figura judicii. . . .” 

‘7 Boase, T. S. R., Boniface VIII, 206, London, Constable, 
1933. 
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There can be no doubt, therefore, that the role of the 
papal negotiators in London in 1357-1358 would be 
no greater, especially now that Edward held his 
enemy prisoner. For all the suspicion of the unin- 
formed Englishman, this was no “‘pope’s peace,” and 
Edward knew it. 

What influence the nuncios had, then, came not so 
much from the papal authority which they represented 
as from whatever personal ascendancy they might 
establish in England, and whatever confidence they 
might enjoy with the King. That they could do as 
much as they did in the face of the popular English 
prejudices about papal partiality is in itself a measure 
of their effectiveness. But their task was compli- 
cated, and their success somewhat impaired, by the 
difficulty of fulfilling all the Pope’s demands, some 
of which must have appeared mutually exclusive to 
one on the spot. It was impossible to have Thomas, 
Bishop of Ely, restored to his See as the Pope re- 
quired. One wonders how seriously Talleyrand 
pressed the matter with the King. The raising of 
the sentence of excommunication of the royal officers 
concerned in the case undoubtedly had the support of 
the nuncios. Innocent’s habit of loading the cardinals 
with problems peripheral to the main business of their 
mission was not only a perpetual distraction,”* but 
possibly weakened their bargaining position. From 
arbitrators they became suppliants, giving to Edward 
in each new matter yet another opportunity of de- 
manding a quid pro quo. 

Talleyrand’s personal experience with the hostility 
of the English toward the papacy, especially in the 
matters of reservation and collation of benefices, and 
the English suspicion that the papacy favored the 
French enemy, must have made him more than ever 
anxious to obtain and hold the confidence of the 
King of England. His success is undoubted. While 
he was in England he enjoyed the full protection of 
the King, to the extent of being assigned a personal 
bodyguard of two men, from April until September, 
1358.*° Such care, perhaps, is only to be expected 
in the case of the Pope’s representatives in England. 
Possibly the bodyguard was to prevent any recur- 
rence of a robbery Talleyrand suffered in the pre- 


78 In May 1357 Innocent asked Talleyrand to help Antonio di 
Malabayla of Asti, a member of the family of papal bankers, 
who had suffered at the hands of King John II of France (Reg. 
Vat. 238, f. 239; Reg. Vat. 239, f. 62). Later, in England, 
Talleyrand was charged with still another task, that of obtain- 
ing from Simon, Archbishop of Canterbury, under pain of ex- 
communication, suspension, and interdict, the repayment of a 
loan of 16,000 florins contracted by his predecessor with Antonio 
and Guido di Malabayla (CPL 3: 634, 635, 632). 

79 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 413. On September 6 the King wrote 
the collector of customs in London to deliver two bales of cloth, 
containing 28 pieces of woolen cloth and two furs of vair, lately 
sent from Flanders to London for the use of the Cardinal of 
Périgord, to Louis, “of the society of Malebaille,” attorney of 
the Cardinal, without the payment of customs duty (CCR, 1354- 
1360, 473). 
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vious year. In September, 1357, the King had to 
give several commissions for the pursuit of some 
felons who had stolen four of Talleyrand’s horses at 
Holborn, to arrest them with the horses, return them 
to London, deliver the felons to Newgate and the 
horses to the sheriffs of London, “until the felons 
obtain justice at the suit of those from whom the 
horses were stolen.” *° 

There are other indications of the favor which 
Talleyrand enjoyed. A gift of three tuns of wine 
from the Black Prince proves little beyond the drink- 
ing-capacity of the Cardinal's household.*' | More im- 
portant, Edward III, at Talleyrand’s request, took 
under his protection Pierre Itier, Bishop of Sarlat, 
who was in the Cardinal’s suite at the time. The 
3ishop was to be allowed to enter his See, exercise 
8° CPR, 1354-1358, 618. 

81 Register of Edward the Black Prince, preserved in the 
Public Record Office, part IV (England), A.D. 1351-1365, 247 
(Mar. 16, 1358), London, 1933. 
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A drawing of Périgueux in 1575, in which the city and town have as yet changed little since the fourteenth century. 
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his rights therein, and derive whatever incomes there 
pertained to him.** Some time later, in March, 1362, 
Edward gave orders, again at the request of Talley- 
rand whom he now calls “amicus noster carissimus.”” 
that Archambaud V, Count of Périgord (1361-1397), 
the Cardinal’s nephew, was to hold all his possessions, 
whether recent gifts from the French crown or heredi- 
tary possessions of longer standing, in the same state 
as his father, Roger Bernard, had held them before 
him, until the arrival of Edward, Prince of Wales. 
who would reorganize the area.** As for Talleyrand 
himself, we have already referred to his recognition 
by the King as Dean of York. In addition, on March 
1, 1359, Edward wrote to his seneschal of Gascony: 
Talleyrand had petitioned that Edward grant him the 
castle of Laverdac, as well as Fouguerolles and 
Coudeyran, which had been left to him by his aunt 

82 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 406, 407. 

‘3 Ibid. 3: ii, 642. 
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Joan.** Edward, “ob gratam affectionem, quam ad 
praedictum cardinalem gerimus et habemus,” pro- 
ceeded to do just that. The Lord of Montferrand, 
Bertrand, was to continue to hold the castle of Laver- 
dac and the other places for the duration of the war, 
giving Talleyrand the income after deducting ex- 
penses; after the war, all was to revert to the cardi- 
nal.*° 

Talleyrand’s mission brought him other successes 
also, although not always of a permanent nature. He 
had never lost interest in the county of Périgord, and 
had protected the interests of his young brother Roger 
Bernard on every possible occasion. It was he who 
negotiated with Philip VI for the cession of Bergerac 
to Roger Bernard in 1339.86 He had his reward the 
next year when Roger gave him the castellany of 
Montignac,** and on April 13, 1342, when he also 
gave him the castellany and town of Bourdeilles and 
the 200 livres of rent which King Philip had promised 
to assign to the count.8* Talleyrand continued to 
support in whatever way he could his brother’s at- 
tempts, from 1339 on, to destroy the privileges of 
the independent townsmen of Périgueux.*® His con- 
tinued interest is proved by the fact that his specific 
approval was sought when Roger Bernard came to an 
agreement with the mayor and consuls respecting 
their rights and privileges.°° ater, during the re- 
cent fighting, some time after February 2, 1356, the 
city (civitas) of Périgueux—as opposed to the better 
fortified town (villa) of Puy St. Front (see fig. 3)— 
fell to English forces under Jean de Grailly, the 


84 On this Joan, see Dessalles, Léon, Histoire du Périgord 2: 
69-70. She inherited Laverdac from her mother Mary, who had 
received it from Alphonse of Poitiers in June, 1270 (ibid., 44). 

85 Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 420-421. Joan’s will is in the 
Archives départementales des Basses-Pyrénées, E. 624. Talley- 
rand had been trying to get his hands on these places for many 
years. In 1344 John, then Duke of Normandy, acting evidently 
on the instructions of his father Philip VI, gave Fouguerolles 
and Coudeyran to Talleyrand. They had been recaptured from 
the English, and of course belonged to Talleyrand under the 
terms of his aunt’s will. Laverdac, however, was still held by 
the English. On December 7, 1344, Clement VI wrote to Ed- 
ward III on Talleyrand’s behalf (Déprez, Clément VI, cols. 
304-305 [no. 1306]; CPL 3: 13), and as a result Edward gave 
orders on January 14, 1345, to his seneschal of Gascony and 
constable of Bordeaux to make an investigation of Talleyrand’s 
title to Laverdac (Rymer, Foedera 3: i, 26-27). On December 
10, 1349, Edward gave orders to Henry, Earl of Lancaster, for 
the restoration of Laverdac to Talleyrand, but stipulated that it 
be held for Talleyrand by Arnaud de Durfort and Bernard de 
Béarn, knights, for the duration of the war (CPL 3: 43-44). 
By 1359, as we see, Fouguerolles and Coudeyran were also in 
English hands again. 

86 BN, Fonds Périgord, 28: f. 15. 

87 Arch. dép. des Basses-Pyrénées, E. 776. 

88 BN, Fonds Périgord, 28: ff. 18, 27. 

89 Cf. Avezou, R., Les Comtes de Périgord et leur domain, 
Bul. Soc. hist. et arch. du Périgord 52: 139 ff., 1925. 

%0 Arch. comm. de Périgueux, FF. 28. Cf. R. Villepelet’s ab- 
Stract of his thesis on “Histoire de la ville du Périgueux” 
published in the Positions des théses, 81, 1894, by the Ecole 
des chartes. 
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captal de Buch. The English hung on there until 
at least October, 1356; °' the city then passed into 
the hands of the Cardinal. Talleyrand claimed that 
the English had been dislodged by his own men, al- 
though it is more likely that there was an arrange- 
ment between Jean de Grailly and the Cardinal after 
the two men met at Bordeaux. Whether Talleyrand’s 
claim to have thrown the English out was true or not, 
he used it in January, 1357, to get from Charles, now 
regent of France, confirmation of his control of the 
city, and his agents continued in possession for the 
next five years.°* Although on August 12, 1357, the 
bourgeois of the town got an arrét of parlement 
which gave them full rights of justice in Périgeux, 
Talleyrand in turn got a delay in the execution of the 
arrét from the imprisoned King John, with whom 
he was in contact, on the grounds that he had worked 
hard to take the city back from the English. Two 
years later, on April 27, 1359, the Regent Charles 
gave instructions that the arrét be put into effect.®* 
The Treaty of Brétigny, however, ended French 
authority in the area, and the townsmen now had to 


91 A letter of John II, dated May, 1356, indicates that the city 
was still held by the “enemies of the crown” (Arch. comm. de 
Périgueux, FF. 13), and it would appear that the English were 
still holding the city down to October at least. The Dauphin 
ordered, on October 26, 1356, regular payments of 500 livres 
monthly to the mayor and consuls of the town to defend them- 
selves “. . . contre noz ennemis qui tiennent la Cité de Pierre- 
gueux occupées” (ibid., CC. 12). 

92 BN, Fonds Périgord, 28: ff. 51-52; Villepelet, R., Histoire 
de la ville de Périgueux ct de ses institutions municipales 
jusqwau traité de Brétigny (1360), 101-109, Publications de la 
Société historique et archéologique du Périgord, Périgueux, 
1908; Lavergne, Geraud, Histoire de Périgueux, 49-50, Péri- 
gueux, Fontas, 1945; Escande, Jean Joseph, Histoire du Péri- 
gord 1: 148-150, Paris, Picard, 1934; Dessalles, Léon, Histoire 
du Périgord 2: 258-260, Périgueux, 1885. Robert of Avesbury, 
although he does not tell us anything about the recapture of the 
city by the Cardinal’s forces, was aware of Talleyrand’s activi- 
ties in the curia on behalf of his brother, and his story that 
Innocent VI wrote to the Prince of Wales on behalf of Roger 
Bernard sounds authentic. It is Robert of Avesbury who indi- 
cates an approximate date for the English attack, and gives us 
the name of the leader: “Post festum Purificationis Virginis 
gloriosae, anno praedicto Domini MCCCLY [i.e., 1356], comes 
Petragoricensis in Vasconia, timens ne dictus dominus princeps, 
primogenitus regis Angliae, sibi subjugaret civitatem Petra- 
goricensem scripsit fratri suo, cardinali in Romana curia, pro 
consilio et auxilio super hoc habendo. Ad cujus cardinalis 
rogatum, praehabita in hac parte deliberatione cum aliis cardi- 
nalibus, dominus papa Innocentius dicto domino principi litera- 
torie supplicavit quod placeret eidem tolerare dictam civitatem in 
pace, et pro sua tolerantia daret sibi quantitatem auri ad ipsius 
arbitrium bene magnam. Cui idem dominus princeps respon- 
dendo rescripsit quod dominus rex Angliae, pater suus, fuit, per 
Dei gratiam, satis dives... infra paucos dies dicta civitas 
Petragoricensis per Anglicos, capitaneo de Buche eorum duce, 
capta est et imperio regis Angliae subjugata” (De gestis mira- 
bilibus regis Edwardi tertii, 456-457, ed. Edward Maunde 
Thompson [Rolls series, 93]). One is struck by the closeness 


in time between this serious set-back to the Count of Périgord 
and the appointment of the Cardinal of Périgord as a legate 
to France in April, 1356. 

93 Arch. comm. de Périgueux, FF. 13, no. 5. 
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turn to the English for restoration of the liberties 
which they claimed Talleyrand had taken from them. 
Talleyrand tried to provide for this contingency by 
getting confirmation of his rights to the city of Péri- 
gueux from the Prince of Wales. At least such was 
the new basis for his claim to the city in the subse- 
quent proceedings. The mayor and consuls of the 
town, on the other hand, sought assurances from 
John Chandos, representative of Edward III in the 
area, that their old privileges would be confirmed. 
Talleyrand’s case was probably a weak one. In the 
hearings which were held in March, 1362, his proctors 
did not put in an appearance, and he lost his control 
of the city by default.% 

In sum, however, his lengthy mission had been 
worth while. He had helped lay the basis for peace 
between England and France; he had certainly helped 
to ease the tension between England and the papacy ; 
he was soon able to smooth the way for his young 
nephew Archambaud V, Count of Périgord, to suc- 
ceed to his father’s county under a new suzerain. 
During his absence from Avignon, however, his in- 
fluence on curial affairs would necessarily have de- 
clined. There was a tendency for the papacy and 
the crown of Naples to come together. The most 
notable sign of this came in the autumn of 1357, dur- 
ing Talleyrand’s absence, when Pope Innocent con- 
sented to the marriage of Philip of Taranto and Mary, 
the widow of Charles of Durazzo.** The rash and 
irresponsible acts of both Robert and Louis of Durazzo 
had prepared the ground for this development. 
Events were to prove, however, that the decline of 
Talleyrand’s influence in Avignon would not last 
long. Talleyrand returned to the curia with enhanced 
prestige, a recognized leader in the College of Cardi- 
nals, and undoubtedly papabile in the minds of many 
curialists. 


VII. THE LAST YEARS 


On September 12, 1362, Pope Innocent VI died. 
Ten days later the cardinals, to the number of twenty, 
entered into conclave to elect his successor.t| An ac- 
curate account of the election is not easy to come by. 
Matteo Villani tells of one cardinal, probably Hugues 
Roger, Clement VI’s brother,’ receiving fifteen votes— 





94 Escande, J. J., Histoire du Périgord 1: 181-185. 

5 Léonard, Emile G., Histoire de Jeanne I, reine de Naples 
3: 360. It is very probable that Guy of Boulogne supported this 
dispensation. 

1 Souchon, Martin, Die Papstwahlen von Bonifas VIII. bis 
Urban VI. and die Entstehung des Schismas 1378, 66; Baluze- 
Mollat, 1: 383, 394, 398; Delachenal, Chroniques de Jean II 
et de Charles V 1: 337. Three days after Innocent’s death, 
on September 15, 1362, Talleyrand and Guillaume d’Aigre- 
feuille made an audit of the papal treasury, which amounted 
to “1397 marcae, 3 unciae, 9 quartae auri ad pondus camere;” 
Hoberg, Hermann (ed.), Die Inventare des pdapstlichen 


Schatses in Avignon 1314-1376, 374, Studi e testi, 111). 
2See Baluze-Mollat, 2: 356. 
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sufficient for election—but refusing the honor.* The 
Cardinal of Toulouse, Raymond Canillac, then received 
eleven votes, another ten, yet another nine, whence by 
the end of the month, Villani goes on, the cardinals 
had entered upon a virtual race for the headship of the 
Church, and there was disagreement in the conclave. 
At length it pleased God to direct the votes of the 
cardinals to the Benedictine Abbot of St. Victor’s in 
Marseilles, Guillaume de Grimoard, who was elected 
and took the name Urban V. From another source we 
learn that Urban owed his election, after God, to 
Guillaume d’Aigrefeuille, Cardinal Priest of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, who had been a friend of Urban 
in their younger days.*' This has suggested to Martin 
Souchon the division of the College into two parties, a 
Limousin party comprising the Roger family (to whom 
Guillaume d’Aigrefeuille was related) and their sup- 
porters, and a French party which enjoyed the support 
of the two Romans, Capocci and Orsini.® All of this 
would have no bearing here except for one thing: the 
Cardinal of Périgord, who, according to Petrarch’s 
testimony, had played such a considerable role in two 
previous elections, appears to Souchon to have had 
little influence on this one.® 

Unfortunately, Souchon has overlooked sources re- 
specting the election of Urban V which are of great 
importance. It is more than evident, to be sure, that 
the conclave was locked in a struggle before Urban’s 
election.” The very fact that the cardinals finally had 
to elect someone from outside the College is sufficient 
evidence of that. But far from Talleyrand’s having 
little influence on the proceedings, which would be hard 
to believe in any case, he himself was one of the prin- 
cipal candidates. And his rival for the pontifical 
throne, as we might expect, was Guy of Boulogne. 
Froissart writes that after Innocent’s death 


the cardinals were in great discord over the election of a 
pope, for each of them desired the office, and especially the 
Cardinal of Boulogne and the Cardinal of Périgord, who 
were the greatest members of the College of Cardinals. Be- 
cause of their dissension, the cardinals were a long time in 
conclave, and the College arranged and drew up everything 
to the requirement and disposition of the two cardinals 
aforesaid, but in such a way that they could not achieve the 
papacy. Since neither of them could become pope, they 


3 Villani, M., 11: 178) ; Cf. Souchon, 
Papstwahlen, 67. 

+ Baluze-Mollat, 1: 361. 

5 Souchon, Papstwahlen, 67-68. 

6 [bid., 66-67: “Unter den im Conclave versammelten Cardi- 
nalen befand sich noch Taleyrand, der schon an drei Papst- 
wahlen teil genommen und bei den zwei letzten nach 
Petrarca’s Zeugnis die Entscheidung herbeigefiihrt hatte. 
Diesmal scheint er auf die Wahl weniger Einfluss gehabt zu 
haben.” Actually, Petrarch made no reference to the election 
of Innocent VI, as implied here, since he wrote before Clement 
VI died (see above, p. 21). 

7 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 383, 394: “. . . cum inter se concordare 
non possent... and ibid., 350. Cf. Chron. anon. de 
Valenciennes, cited by Kervyn de Lettenhove, Giuvres de 
Frotssart 6: 504. 


26 (Moutier ed., 5: 
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both said that no other cardinal would. And so they chose 
the Abbot of St. Victor of Marseilles . . . and the two 
cardinals sent for him to come to Avignon.® 


It is clear from this that Guy and Talleyrand were the 
chief candidates, that neither of them could marshal 
sufficient support for election, and that they had to go 
outside the College to find a neutral figure upon whom 
all could agree. 

We need not depend on Froissart alone. We have 
another account which differs little from the main lines 
of Froissart’s story: owing to the dissension, the elec- 
tion was put in the hands of three cardinals, Guy, 
Talleyrand, and an unnamed third described only as 
“le doyen des cardinaulx” (Hugues Roger?). This 
confirms the rivalry of Guy and Talleyrand. It con- 
firms, too, Froissart’s comment that the cardinals had 
arranged matters so that neither Guy nor Talleyrand 
would become pope. Obviously the way of scrutiny 
had failed, and the way of compromise was adopted. 
The compromissaries, including Guy and Talleyrand, 
were, of course, barred from becoming pope. The three 
cardinals could come to no agreement on a choice 
within the College, 


for each wished to elect one of his own friends, since they 
themselves could not be pope. And then, by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, it happened that the Cardinal of Boulogne 
said to the other two cardinals: “We cannot agree to make 
one of the cardinals pope, and there is a good and noble 
man who is Abbot of Marseilles. . . . I give him my vote.” 
The other chosen cardinals said in one voice, without dis- 
cord or debate: “We would have it so.” ’ 


Talleyrand was heard to remark soon after: “Now 
we've got a pope.” ?° 

The strain which had become so evident during this 
conclave must have intensified the rivalry of these 
powerful cardinals, Guy and Talleyrand, the latter of 
whom a chronicler describes at this time as “chief de 
l'église pour le tamps, apres la pappe,” 7* and another 
not long after as one who “inter cardinales quasi vexil- 
lifer habebatur.’’!* On more than one occasion, as we 
have seen, Guy had been invited to suggest one of his 
kinsmen as a husband for the rich young heiress, Talley- 
rand’s grandniece Joan, Duchess of Durazzo. He had 
hesitated for a long time. But now, after the death 
of Louis of Taranto in May, 1362, he was approached 
again by Philip of Taranto, with the suggestion that he 
send his brother or some other relative, willing to reside 
in the kingdom, to marry Joan—or, if he preferred 
not to reside in the kingdom, to marry one of Joan’s 
younger sisters. Guy hesitated no longer. This time 
his choice fell on his nephew Aimon, eldest son of 


* Froissart, 1: 500 (Lettenhove, 6: 362-363; Luce, 6: 78- 
79). 

®Luce, S. (ed.), Chronique des 
(1327-1393), 133-134. 

10 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 413. 

11 Cited by Kervyn de Lettenhove, Giuvres de Froissart 6: 
505. 


quatre premiers Valois 


12 See above, chapter III, note 32. 
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Amadeus III, Count of Geneva; and he committed the 
delicate task of pursuing the negotiations for the mar- 
riage to the newly-appointed Archbishop of Naples, 
Pierre d’Ameil.** Pierre had been translated from the 
See of Vienne to that of Naples on January 9, 1363, 
but he did not leave Avignon for Naples until about 
May 1.*° Guy was entrusting this delicate affair to no 
stranger. Not too many years before, Pierre had been 
in Guy’s service as his auditor and the Cardinal could 
trust him to keep his interests to the fore.*® 

Pierre faced two major obstacles which finally proved 
insurmountable. The first was the Cardinal of Peéri- 
gord and his immense influence in the curia.‘7 The 
second was the proposal of marriage between Frederick 
III of Sicily (i.e., regnum Trinacrie) and the young 
Joan of Durazzo as an essential part of a peace treaty 
between Naples and Sicily. As it turned out, Pierre 
d’Ameil had a hopeless task. Not only could he expect 
little help from the curia, where Talleyrand, once he 
had learned the secret, quickly exploited his ascendancy 
over Urban; but in addition he could expect a great 
deal of opposition in Naples itself, both from the Queen 
and from the grand seneschal Niccolo Acciajuoli, who 
were both interested in peace with Frederick IIT above 
all else. 

At first, all this opposition did not manifest itself. 
The mother of the young Duchess, Mary, and her third 
husband, Philip of Taranto, supported Pierre and his 
protégé Aimon. Indeed, it had been Philip who had 
encouraged the Cardinal of Boulogne, as we have seen, 
to choose Aimon as a candidate for Joan of Durazzo’s. 
hand. And Pierre was soon able to report that even 
the Queen herself was not opposed to the marriage- 
project (placet etiam domine reginc).1* He had also, 
so it appears, received some encouragement from the 
grand seneschal NiccolO Acciajuoli, who was to prove 





13 Mango, Antonio (ed.), Relasioni tra Federico III di 
Sicilia e Giovanna I di Napoli, 176-177 (no. LXXIII), Docu- 
menti per servire alla storia di Sicilia, series I, Diplomatica, 
22); cf. Setton, Kenneth M., Archbishop Pierre d’Ameil in 
Naples and the affair of Aimon III of Geneva, Speculum 28: 
68. 

14Dubrulle, M., Les Registres d’Urbain 
8 (no. 62), Paris, E. de Boccard, 1926. 

15 Lecacheux, Urbain V, 54 (nos. 389-400, 404). 

16 Denifle, H., and E. Chatelain, Chartularium universitatis 
Parisiensis 2: 628 (no. 1163), Paris, 1891. The story of the 
unsuccessful negotiations for a marriage between the nephew 
and the grandniece of the rival cardinals, pressed by Guy and 
opposed by Talleyrand, lies in the letter book of Pierre d’Ameil, 
in part published by Antonino Mango, and has recently been 
told by Kenneth M. Setton, Archbishop Pierre d’Ameil in 
Naples, Speculum 28: 643-691, to which the following account 
is greatly indebted. 

17 Talieyrand’s colleague on his mission to France and 
England, Niccola Capocci, with whom Talleyrand had a sharp 
difference as we have seen, may have at first sided with him 
against Guy of Boulogne. Pierre d’Ameil, in a letter to Guy, 
refers to Niccola who perhaps “is not very truthfully in- 
formed [presumably by Talleyrand] respecting the Sicilian 
affair and Lord Aimon” (Mango, 129, note 1). 

18 Mango, 54-55 (no. XXVI); Setton, 652. 
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so hostile later..° For that matter, even Pope Urban 
seems to have shown no opposition, at least not right 
away. In September, 1363, Pierre d’Ameil made note 
of the fact that he had written the Pope some five times 
about the sending of young Aimon of Geneva to Naples 
so that Joan might get a look at him.” So the Pope 
was privy to the marriage plan. 

The situation, however, had already begun to alter 
as early as July, when the news reached Naples that 
Frederick III’s wife Constance of Aragon had died of 
the plague. The war between the Catalans of Sicily 
and the Angevins of Naples had long been a poor half- 
hearted thing. Both sides wanted peace, and after 
Messina slipped from Frederick’s weak grasp back in 
1356, Queen Joan I was willing to offer a settlement to 
Frederick on the basis of the status quo. This she 
did in 1359, with the suggestion that Frederick, who 
had already been betrothed three years earlier to 
Constance of Aragon, should instead marry Margaret, 
younger sister of the Duchess of Durazzo. Nothing 
came of these negotiations, and in 1361 Frederick mar- 
ried Constance. Now Constance was dead, and Queen 
Joan undertook to treat with Frederick again. But 
Frederick was no longer interested in Margaret. In- 
stead, he wanted to marry her older sister, Joan of 
Durazzo. The young Duchess was now suddenly very 
important to the proposed peace with Sicily. 

Pierre’s (and Aimon’s) cause was not yet hopeless. 
The Duchess of Durazzo would have none of Frederick, 
which was in itself encouraging, and even the Queen 
herself hesitated for some time in choosing between 
Joan and Margaret for Frederick’s bride. But un- 
fortunately for the Archbishop of Naples the opposition 
of Talleyrand, from whom the secret of the projected 
marriage with Aimon had been successfully kept for 
only a short time,** was now beginning to be felt. The 
young Duchess knew quite well who in the curia was 
opposed to her marriage with Aimon. Not realizing 
that the negotiations for the match had all the more 


19 On July 5, 1363, Pierre wrote to Guy: “. .. postquam 
huc fui quociens potui vacavi circa negocium illud matrimonii, 
etc., sed certe ego vel dominus Nola [Niccolo Orsini] nec 


eciam magnus senescallus [Niccold Acciajuoli] credebamus 
ita cito posse procedi in negocio .. .” (Mango, 65 [no. XXX]; 
Setton, 652-653). By October 29, however, Pierre was 


writing that he had not discussed the matter with the grand 
seneschal for four months (Mango, 93 [no. XLIII]; Setton, 
657). 

20 Mango, 84 (no. XXXVIII); Setton, 657. 

21See Pierre’s memorial in Mango, 178 (no. LXXIIT) 
with respect to the proposal of a marriage with Aimon; 
cf. Setton, 681-682. And see Pierre’s letter of July 5, 1363, 
to Guy, in which he reports the young Joan of Durazzo as 
saying to him that “si negocium diferatur ipse [avunculus] 
sciet et impediet nos nam hic iam satis de hoc fuit verbum 
apud quosdam sed ego [Petrus] finxi nil esse” (Mango, 67 
[no. XXX]). It may have been Joan’s own loose talk which 


allowed Talleyrand to learn of the secret; Pierre later wrote 
“domina [Johanna non] 
audio multa contra avunculum 
XLIII]; Setton, 658). 


scivit se celare dicens expresse ut 
suum” (Mango, 94 [no. 
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now to be handled with secrecy and tact, she publicly 
spoke out against her great-uncle the Cardinal of 
Périgord, and expressed a distinct preference to be the 
niece (i.e., marry the nephew) of Guy of Boulogne in- 
stead of Talleyrand.** She believed that Talleyrand 
wanted to give her in marriage to Jean (III) de Grailly, 
the captal de Buch, one of his relatives.** But late in 
October or early in November, Talleyrand wrote to 
Queen Joan to the effect that Giovanni Acciajuoli, 
Archbishop of Patras, was being sent to Naples to 
discuss a possible marriage between the young Duchess 
and yet another candidate, Louis II of Bourbon (at 
this time a prisoner of King Edward III in England) .*4 
He also wrote to his grandniece to tell her that the 
marriage with Frederick of Sicily had the Pope’s (and 
undoubtedly his own) approval, and in the event that 
this marriage did not take place he was himself sending 
the Archbishop of Patras to negotiate for Louis of 
Bourbon. He urged her to fix her mind on one or 
the other of these two men, “despite the fact that that 
consummate swindler, the Archbishop of Naples, who 
is generally regarded as such by all who know him,” 
was busily intriguing for a marriage with Aimon, who 
was very much beneath her station. She was in no 
way to be induced to agree to any such marriage, even 
if the Pope himself were deceived into writing her to 
the contrary.** It would seem that Talleyrand, with 
some justice, was unsure of Urban’s constancy.*° 
Beside Aimon, Frederick III, Louis of Bourbon, and 
possibly even Jean de Grailly, there were two other 





22 Mango, 94 (no. XLIII); Setton, 658. 

23 Mango, 67 (no. XXX). 

24Touis was born ca. August 4, 1337, and succeeded his 
father, Peter I, who was killed at Poitiers, on September 19, 
1356. He went to England on August 1, 1360, as a hostage 
for King John II, who was released by the English at that 
time (Chazaud, A. M. [ed.], La Chronique du bon duc Loys 
de Bourbon, xvii, Paris, 1876). The chronicle says he stayed 
in England seven years (ibid., 5), but this is an exaggeration. 
He had been allowed to return to France for a short time, 
in August, 1361 (Huillard-Bréholles, M., Titres de la maison 
ducale de Bourbon, 495 [no. 2832], Archives de 1’Empire; 
inventaires et documents publiés par ordre de l’empereur sous 
la direction de M. le Marquis de Laborde, 1: Paris, 1867) ; 
he was back in England before September 30, 1362 (ibid., 501 
[no. 2853]); he was still there in February, 1364 (ibid., 510 
[no. 2891]); and was back in Moulins on August 8, 1365 
(ibid., 519 [no. 2924]). 

25 Setton, 662. It is of interest to note that Talleyrand 
supported, next to the candidature of the King of “Trinacria,” 
that of the Duke of Bourbon, with whom Guy of Boulogne 
and his brother the Count of Boulogne and Auvergne (Wil- 
liam XII) recently quarreled respecting the possession of 
two castles and their appurtenances which had belonged to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and which Louis had seized after the 
Duke’s death (Huillard-Bréholles, Titres de la maison ducale 
de Bourbon 1: 502 [no. 2855]). 

26 There is no doubt of the struggle that must have been 
going on in Avignon between Talleyrand and Guy for control 
of papal policy respecting Naples. There is an echo of it in 
Pierre d’Ameil’s letter to Guy’s chamberlain: “gaudeo de 
bona affectione quam habet papa ad dominum cardinalem 
{Guidonem]” (Arch. Vat., Arm. 56, 9: 56). 
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candidates for the hand of the young heiress. Louis of 
Evreux, brother of Charles the Bad, had been spoken of 
as a possible husband for Joan even before Pierre 
d’'Ameil had reached Naples; and Hugh of Lusignan, 
who was then at the curia to complain to the Pope 
about the seizure of his kingdom of Cyprus by his 
uncle Peter,?* was a candidate favored by some. With 


so many men in the race Pierre d’Ameil still remained 


optimistic. It was his opinion that the Sicilian mar- 
riage would not go through—that if peace with Sicily 
were to be established, Frederick would be just as 
content with Joan’s sister Margaret as with Joan her- 
self; that the marriage with Louis of Evreux would 
not come about (here he was wrong), because all the 
royal family at Naples opposed it; and that least of 
all would the marriage with Louis of Bourbon take 
place, since he was “lame and a captive; the Lord Hugh 
of Lusignan is also wholly out of the running although 
all the royal family have favored him up to now. On 
the other hand, in support of our own | Aimon] stand 
the Lord Emperor [Robert of Taranto], the Lord 
Philip, and the mother [Mary].’’** 

It was not simply that Aimon was Guy of Boulogne’s 
nephew that made him offensive to Talleyrand. The 
Cardinal of Périgord’s primary concern was now with 
the young Charles, son of Louis of Durazzo (d. May, 
1362), who would later marry Joan's sister Margaret 
and rule Naples as Charles III (1381-1386). As 
early as February 11, 1363, Talleyrand had Pope 
Urban write to Mary and to her sister Queen Joan I, 
respecting the restoration to the young Charles of cer- 
tain castles and villas illegally detained by various 
people, including Mary herself.2? The Pope wrote 
again in the same vein on July 17.*° Talleyrand him- 
self informed Queen Joan and her consort, James of 
Majorca, through his intermediary in the kingdom, 
William, Bishop of Commachio, that he would in no 
wise allow a marriage (between Joan of Durazzo and 
Aimon of Geneva) which would make his nephew 
Charles the man of Lord Aimon who was in turn 
the vassal of the Count of Savoy. Talleyrand went 
further, demanding that the person of the young 
Charles, then in the custody of the Queen, be sent to 
him in Avignon. This request was made, probably 
during late August, through the same Bishop of Com- 
machio, ““whose tongue the Queen fears mightily.” ** 
In October, as we have seen, Urban accepted Talley- 
rand’s view of the affair, although the Cardinal ob- 
viously had some misgivings about the Pope. But by 





** Makhairas, Leontios, Recital concerning the Sweet Land 
of Cyprus entitled ‘Chronicle’ 1: 115 (cap. 131), ed. and 
trans. by R. M. Dawkins, Oxford, 1932. Hugh of Lusignan 


was the son of Mary of Bourbon, wife of Robert of Taranto, 
by her first marriage, and therefore may have enjoyed much 
support for his candidacy. 

“8 Setton, 661-662. 

*9 Lecacheux, Urbain V’, 25 

30 Ibid., 72 (no. 540). 

‘1 Mango, 80 (no. XXXV), September 3, 1363. 


(nes. 212. 213). 
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late November Talleyrand had Urban well in hand. 
On November 29 Urban wrote to Joan I ordering that 
she turn Charles of Durazzo over to William, Bishop 
of Commachio, to be brought to his great-uncle Talley- 
rand. Urban went on to reiterate his earlier demand 
that Charles’s various possessions, probably his inheri- 
tance from his father now scattered in the hands of 
many, be returned to him. Here was a letter obviously 
inspired by the Cardinal of Périgord. Urban informed 
the Queen that if the marriage between Joan and Fred- 
erick III could not be arranged, no other marriage was 
to be negotiated for the young Duchess without special 
papal permission and the personal knowledge of Cardi- 
nal Talleyrand. Nor was Joan to be allowed to trans- 
fer to anyone outside of her house (this was a crucial 
matter) the property of her duchy of Durazzo.** To 
the Duchess herself Urban wrote to much the same 
effect, adding that Talleyrand, a man of great prudence 
who loved her with a paternal love, would look after 
her affairs wisely and faithfully.** Joan had little re- 
spect, however, for Talleyrand’s paternal love. She 
now believed (probably with some justification) that 
the Cardinal wanted her to marry Frederick of Sicily 
in order that her young cousin Charles might obtain 
the duchy of Durazzo with the aid of the King of 
Hungary, with whom Talleyrand (she believed) wished 
to connect Charles by marriage. In fact, her castellan 
of Durazzo had revolted about this time, and was hold- 
ing the castle of Durazzo in the name of Cardinal 
Talleyrand, and a second (unnamed) city of hers, on 
the Italian mainland, had likewise rebelled.** 

Talleyrand’s interest in the matter of Joan’s marriage, 
then, had many ramifications. His concern was less 
with Joan than with her cousin Charles, whose future 
in the kingdom Talleyrand did not want marred by a 
deplorable marriage on Joan’s part which would, in 
effect, turn over the duchy of Durazzo and her Italian 
possessions, if not ultimately the entire kingdom, to the 
family of his arch-opponent, Guy of Boulogne. 

In November, 1363, Queen Joan asked Urban 
whether, in case the marriage between Joan of Durazzo 
and Frederick of Sicily could not be arranged, he would 
then consent to Joan’s marriage with Aimon. There 





32 Cerasoli, F., Urbano V e Giovanna I di Napoli; Docu- 
menti inediti dell’ Archivio segreto vaticano, 1362-1370, Arch. 
stor. per la prov. napoletane 20: 173-175 (no. XXV) ; Mango, 
113-115 (no. XLIX), misdated November 28. 

33 Mango, 112-113 (no. XLVIII); Setton, 664. 

34 Setton, 671, 684. Joan had suffered for some time from 
the depredations of the younger branch of the Durazzo family. 
Early in 1361 she complained to Innocent VI, through her 
emissary Tyrello Mansella of Salerno, that her uncle, Louis 
of Durazzo, illegally held much of her heritage, lands, towns, 
castles, and other places. Innocent wrote to her on March 
30, 1361, that he desired that Louis do her justice, and that 
he hoped to find some remedy. He wrote to Louis on the 
same day, urging him to satisfy his niece, “that there be no 
need for us to employ any other remedy in the matter” 
(Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum 2: 
912-913). j 
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followed a long silence. Not until January 11, 1364, 
did Urban reply, and then only to sidestep the question 
by saying that since the negotiations for the Sicilian 
match were going well it was unnecessary for him to 
say anything about Aimon.** It is apparent, then, that 
Talleyrand had little difficulty in carrying the Pope 
with him in the matter of Joan’s marriage, at least up 
to January 17, 1364, the day of his own death.*® He 
undoubtedly convinced Urban that Joan’s marriage 
with Frederick might be a means of bringing back the 
Catalan holder of the island of Sicily to obedience and 
devotion to the Church, and of establishing peace be- 
tween Sicily and Naples,** to say nothing of the ad- 
ditional income which the Church would receive from 
these papal fiefs. Looking at the matter, however, 
through the eyes of the Cardinal himself, the marriage 
with Frederick would also entail Joan’s abandonment 
not only of her duchy, the so-called “kingdom of Al- 
bania,” but also of her possessions in Italy itself, upon 
all of which the claims of her young cousin Charles 
could be asserted by Talleyrand and his agents with 
some hope of success. And now the Queen, Joan [, 
despite all her early tergiversations, finally reached the 
conclusion that peace with Sicily would be imperilled 
unless the Duchess of Durazzo were to marry Frederick 
III. In this, of course, she had the complete support 
of the grand seneschal, Niccolo Acciajuoli, who, in 
Pierre d’Ameil’s words, had given himself over en- 
tirely to the Cardinal of Périgord.** The Archbishop 
had few supporters left. It was natural enough that 
Philip of Taranto, who had for so long pressed for the 
union of a Durazzo princess with a relative of Guy 
of Boulogne, should continue to support Pierre, es- 
pecially since there was no Inve lost between himself 
and the grand seneschal. Neither the Queen, nor, 
undoubtedly, Niccolo himself, much trusted Philip. 
They feared that Aimon would be “wholly at the dis- 
posal of the Lord Philip” if married to the Duchess of 
Durazzo.*® But since Philip was now ill much of the 
time, Pierre found his support of little use. He was 


35 Setton, 665. 

*6 Baluze-Mollat, 1: 385, 396, 400. 

37 Mango, 112-114, 138-139 (nos. XLVII, XLIX, LVIII); 
Setton, 664-665. For that matter, Pierre d’Ameil was fully 
conscious of the fact that his cause would be improved if 
relations between Naples and Sicily deteriorated (Mango, 
111 [no. XLVII]: “timetur de rebellione civitatis  illius 
[Messina] et licet malum esset tamen facit pro nobis.” Cf. 
Setton, 663-664). 

38 Setton, 675. The Queen had earlier been accused by 
Robert of Taranto of trying to get Talleyrand as a papal 
legate in the kingdom, against the interests of the Tarantini: 
“Postquam autem ille [Robertus] apud Caviam [La Cava] 
reconciliatus fuit domina [regina] mandavit sibi quod contra 
ipsos domina impetraverat legatum dominum Petragoricensem 

.’ (Mango, 100 [no. XLV]). Robert and his brother 
Philip, on the other hand, hoped that, since there had been 
considerable talk of a papal legate coming to Naples, Guy of 
Boulogne would be the one chosen (Mango, 97 [no. XLIV]: 
Setton, 659). 

39 Setton, 673. 
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all the more isolated when Philip’s wife Mary, Joan of 
Durazzo’s mother, swung round completely to the other 
side. Pierre felt himself terribly deceived in her: “it 
is said,” he writes with some spite, “that she intends 
to have Durazzo, on account of the title, because she 
has none; others say that when King Louis consented 
to the dispensation for her marriage to the Lord Philip, 
she renounced the succession to the throne, and now 
she would like that renunciation to be annulled with 
her daughter’s compliance.” *° 

With all this opposition, Pierre’s cause had little 
chance. This became dramatically evident on December 
22, 1363, when the Queen ordered the detention of 
the Duchess of Durazzo, who was subsequently forced 
to accept the marriage with Frederick. Try as he 
could, by writing to Guy of Boulogne and to the Pope 
himself, Pierre could get no order from the papal 
curia for the release of the young Joan until after 
Talleyrand’s death. Only then did Urban dutifully 
reverse his stand in order to accommodate Guy of 
Boulogne, Talleyrand’s opponent. Now Frederick III, 
the obedience of Sicily, and the peace, were all for- 
gotten; the Pope had learned that the Duchess and 
Aimon were betrothed; she was to be released immedi- 
ately; there should be no opposition to her marriage 
with Aimon. 

All this was far too late. Although Joan of Durazzo 
would not marry Frederick III after all, she would not 
marry Aimon either. By April, 1364, she was writing 
to the Pope, undoubtedly under compulsion, to com- 
plain about the Cardinal of Boulogne, who told the 
Archbishop of Naples that the matter of her marriage 
with Aimon had gone forward so far as to be practically 
impossible to stop. 

But saving his reverence [she protests] whoever said this 
told a big lie, since it was never my intention to marry 
other than a royal person, according to my estate; | would 


rather die than do that, considering my condition. But it 
was always my intention, and still is, to marry and to do 


everything which will please your sanctity, provided | do. 


not demean my rank, and to act according to the will of my 
Lady Queen and my mother.*! 


Eventually, the young Charles would obtain not only 
Joan’s duchy of Durazzo, but the kingdom of Naples 
itself, after the old Queen had been murdered. Talley- 
rand died without knowing that he had won. 


He died, too, in the midst of other absorbing prob- 
lems. On Good Friday, March 31, 1363, Urban V 
preached the crusade at Avignon. Talleyrand was se- 
lected as papal legate, King John II of France as cap- 
tain-general. Peter of Lusignan, King of Cyprus, on 
a tour of western Europe to gain assistance against his 
Moslem enemies, took the cross at the same time.” 


40 Setton, 672-673. 

41 Arch. Vat., Arm. 53, 9: 99. 

42 Delachenal, Chroniques de Jean II ct de Charles V 1: 
339. Cf. Froissart, 1: 503 (Lettenhove, 6: 371-372; Luce, 6: 
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And so Talleyrand finds a place in the Prise d’Alex- 
andrie of Guillaume de Machaut: 


Le cardinal de Pierregort, 

Pour les nostres donner confort, 

Pour adrecier leur conscience, 

Rassorre et donner penitence, 

Fu legas en ceste besongne; 

Car cest uns homs qui bien besongne. 

Et tant honnouré la crois ha 

Qu’avec les ij. rois se croisa 

Briefment, par la vertu divine.** 
Before John left Avignon on May 28,** he asked the 
Pope that Talleyrand be sent on some mission, to what 
location or for what business Urban, from whom we 
learn about the request, does not say. The Pope 
simply replied that since it was customary not to send 
a cardinal away from the Holy See without the consent 
of his colleagues, he had placed the matter before the 
College of Cardinals, but had failed to get it approved. 
He promised, however, to try a second time and let 
John know of the results.4° What John had in mind 
is difficult to say. There is some indication that he 
met strong opposition in France to his going on crusade 
at a time when the country needed strong leadership, 
and with the King’s enemies, especially Charles the 
Bad, raising their heads again.*® He may have antici- 
pated this opposition, and looked for Talleyrand’s help 
either in overcoming the resistance or possibly in re- 
moving its cause by negotiation with Charles the Bad. 
Then, too, the Pope and King John were both un- 
doubtedly concerned with re-employing the grand com- 
panies, at that time creating havoc in France.** In the 
refusal of the College to send Talleyrand on mission, 
however, can be seen the refusal, perhaps, of Talleyrand 
himself, who may have felt that absence from the curia 
at this time might jeopardize his interests in Naples. 

The crusade, preached by Urban in March, 1363, 

was supposed to leave by March 1, 1365.4 By that 
time, however, the leaders were dead, Talleyrand in 
January, 1364, and John in April. The crusade passed 
into other hands, those of Amadeus, the “Green Count” 
of Savoy, and of Peter I of Cyprus, while Talleyrand’s 


83-84) ; Baluze-Mollat, 1: 352, 384, 396, 400; Atiya, Aziz 
Suryal, The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages, 332, London, 
1938. On John’s appointment as lay leader of the crusade, 
see Lecacheux, Urbain V, 40 (no. 346). Cf. N. Jorga, 
Philippe de Mésziéres, 160 ff. 

43Mas Latrie, L. de (ed.), La Prise d’Alexandrie ou 
chronique du roi Pierre I de Lusignan par Guillaume de 
Machaut, 22 (lines 709-718), Société de l’Orient latin, Geneva, 
1877. 

44 Huillard-Bréholles, Titres de la maison ducale de Bour- 
bon 1: 508 (nos. 2874, 2875) ; not May 9, as given in Baluze- 
Mollat, 1: 384. 

45 Lecacheux, Urbain V, 62 (no. 475). 

‘6 Cf. Froissart, 1: 506 (Lettenhove, 6: 378, 382; Luce, 6: 
88). 

47 Cf. Denifle, H., La Désolation des églises, monastéres et 
hopitaux en France pendant la guerre de Cent Ans 2: 478- 
479, 

48 Lecacheux, Urbain V, 62 (no. 476); ibid., 65 (no. 488). 
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lowly protégé of many years before, Peter Thomas, 
now risen high in the service of the Church, was, on 
July 10, 1364, made papal legate in his stead.*® 


sefore King John left Avignon, he gave his approval 
on May 9, 1363, for the foundation of a college at the 
University of Toulouse for poor students. The founda- 
tion was that of Talleyrand of Périgord, “carissimus, 
fidelis et amicus noster specialis,’ the King’s associate 
on the crusade. John gave Talleyrand, for the use of 
the college, a house he possessed in the suburb of St. 
Sernin, facing a parish church on one side and on the 
other the property of Raymond and Arnaud d’Auribail 
as well as the public way. In addition, he provided 
for an annual grant of 500 livres tournois.°° Talley- 
rand appointed Elie de Raymond, a Dominican master 
in theology, one of his old servants and now papal 
penitentiary, together with his chaplain Pierre de 
Furno, another old servant, to be in charge of the 
newly-founded college.** The college opened its doors 
only after Talleyrand’s death. In January, 1368, the 
Duke of Anjou made a grant of land to the college, 
which was confirmed by Charles V on August 27 of 
the same year,*” and, in September, Charles not only 
confirmed his father’s gift of 500 livres, but added an- 
other 200 of his own.®* The college soon possessed 
three hospices, as we know from Charles V’s amortiza- 
tion of March 28, 1369, made at the request of the 
Count of Périgord and Talleyrand’s executors.** 
Finally, on October 5, 1375, Gregory XI confirmed the 
foundation and statutes of, and drew up regulations 
for, what was coming to be called the “College de 
Périgord” in honor of its founder.®® 


Talleyrand left behind more than a college and a 
famous name. His last will and testament had been 
drawn on October 28, 1360.°° His testamentary dis- 
positions were numerous and large, and bear witness 


‘9 Smet, J.. The Life of St. Peter Thomas by Philippe de 
Mésiéres, 117-118; Lecacheux, Urbain V, 169-170 (no. 1080). 

50 Fournier, Marcel, Les Statuts. et priviléges des universités 
francaises depuis leur fondation jusqu’en 1789 1: 604-605 (no. 
660), Paris, 1890. 

51 [bid., 605-606 (no. 661). 

52 Tbid., 619 (no. 675). 

53 Tbid., 619 (no. 676). 

54 Tbid., 620-621 (no. 678). 

55 [bid., 627-629 (no. 694). For a recent short study of the 
college and its buildings, see Meusnier, Maurice, Fondation et 
construction d’un collége universitaire au xiv° siécle: le Collége 
de Périgord 4 Toulouse, Annales du Midi 63: 211-220, 1951. 
In a biographical sketch of the Cardinal, in the main lacking 
in originality or usefulness, De la Roche has noted a portrait 
of Talleyrand, in a “tableau qui se conservait 4 Toulouse dans 
la chapelle du collége de Périgord” (in Le Chroniqueur du 
Périgord et du Limousin, an. 1 [1853], 264). This has been 
reproduced in Duchesne, F., Histoire de tous les cardinaux 
francois de naissance 1: 465, Paris, 1660; the original no longer 
exists. 

56 Printed in Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdo- 
torum 1: 1468-1477. 
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to a substantial wealth. To the canons major of the 
Church of St. Front in Périgueux, and the other clergy 
serving there for his funeral, he left a pound of silver 
each, and to the poor a distribution was to be made 
“according to local custom” and with reference to the 
size of his estate. To all the convents of Franciscans 
and Clarissas in the county of Périgord, he left 10 
florins for a pittance (pro pitancia), and on the day 
of his funeral his executors, as it seemed best to them, 
were to make a charitable donation to all the monastic 
houses and hospitals in the city of Avignon. 

Talleyrand bade his executors make full satisfaction 
and reparation to all to whom he may have done in- 
jury. He specifically recalled one Pierre de la Vie 
from whom he had once borrowed 250 florins, and 
ordered that the debt be settled with the heirs of Pierre, 
who had died vainly waiting to be paid. Pierre de 
Saxe, Canon of Limoges, was another creditor who 
had passed away without getting back the 100 gold 
royals he had advanced to Talleyrand, perhaps when 
he had held the rather poor See of Limoges. Talley- 
rand ordered that Pierre’s heirs, too, receive payment 
of the outstanding debt. 

Since it was right to leave something for the many 
benefices from which he had drawn a considerable part 
of his livelihood, Talleyrand left to the chapter of the 
Church of Limoges, where he had been Bishop-elect, 
100 florins, and another 100 to the chapter of the 
Church of Auxerre; another 100 to the chapter of the 
Church of Périgueux (i.e., the cathedral, St. Stephen's), 
which was to receive, in addition, 25 sextaria of grain 
by Perigordine measure, to pay for a mass of the 
Holy Spirit each Thursday, and an additional 300 
florins so that the church might acquire revenues to be 
distributed among the canons and other servitors of the 
church who would be present in person on Thursdays 
to celebrate the mass for the dead, or of the Holy 
Spirit together with one collect for the dead. To St. 
Front 150 florins for the purchase of revenues for an 
anniversary mass there each year. 

There follows a number of bequests to various of his 
benefices, in amounts ranging from 50 to 250 florins, 
amounting in all to 1,300 florins, 50 livres tournois, and 
60 pounds sterling. In addition, some 50 chalices, each 
worth two marks of silver, were to be made and dis- 
tributed to 50 churches in the county of Périgord and 
diocese of Périgueux for the perpetual service of God 
in those churches. And 10,000 silver grossi were to 
be set aside to be distributed to several priests, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the executors of the will, who 
for twenty-five days from the day of Talleyrand’s 
death would celebrate masses, so that one grossus be 
paid to each priest for each mass. 

Talleyrand had spent a good deal of time and 
money, as we have seen, on the Carthusian Monastery 
of Vauclaire, which had been founded by his brother 
and himself. Now he set aside an additional sum of 
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10,000 écus (scudati Johannis auri) ** which at that 
time (1360) was being kept for safety in a certain 
house (in quadam casa), the key to which was held 
by the prior of the Chartreuse founded by Innocent 
VI in Villeneuve-les-Avignon. This money was for the 
construction of buildings to complete Vauclaire, and 
the purchase of revenues to support its inmates. If 
the grand prior of the Carthusian order found the 
amount insufficient for the task, Talleyrand’s executors 
were to turn over to him an additional sum up to 
3,000 florins if necessary. 

Then, to the Bishop and chapter of Cahors, in re- 
compense for the priory of Bioule, which Talleyrand 
held as a benefice since 1335, and “which we caused 
to be united to the said convent of Vauclaire,” Talley- 
rand left 1,000 florins for the use of their church, pro- 
vided that the collation of the priory had actually be- 
longed to the Church of Cahors; if not, to that person, 
or those persons, to whom the collation had belonged. 

Like so many others, Talleyrand also made provision 
for maidens without a respectable dot, setting aside 
2,000 florins for marriageable females in the county of 
Périgord. 

For the chapel “instituted by us in the Church of 
St. Front,” i.e., the gothic chapel of St. Anthony which 
was completely destroyed in the course of the nine- 
teenth-century repairs and renovations of the church, 
Talleyrand left 2,000 florins for the purchase of ampler 
sources of income to be shared by the 12 vicars of the 
chapel, and an additional 400 florins for the purchase 
of a suitable house for the vicars to live in together. 
The gold cross held up by two angels, containing a 
piece of wood from the true cross and a thorn from 
Christ’s crown, which Talleyrand had placed in the 
chapel, was to remain there forever; and as well, the 
two crosses, one of crystal and the other of silver; 
all the silver images with which the altar of the chapel 
was usually adorned on solemn days; all the candelabra 
and the silver censer; and all the ecclesiastical books, 
whether missals or others, required in saying the holy 
office. Nevertheless, Talleyrand expressed the wish 
that the chapter of St. Front would use whatever of all 
this they desired for the high altar. To the chapter 
itself Talleyrand left two silk embroidered altar cloths. 

The Cardinal’s violet vestments, namely the chasuble 
with a deacon’s dalmatic and the other dalmatic of a 
sub-deacon, he left to the Franciscans of Périgueux, 
with an additional 50 florins that they might the more 
fervently pour out their prayers for his salvation 
(ferventiores orationes effundant). His black vest- 
ments he left to the Dominicans of Périgueux. together 


57 For the écu issued under John II (in 1351), very like those 
of the previous reign, see Lafaurie, Jean, Les Monnaics des rots 
de France, 49-50 (no. 292), Paris and Basle, 1951. It was a 
gold coin depicting the king seated on a throne, with a shield 
of course; it weighed approximately 442 grams, about the same 
as the florin (4.57 grams). 
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with 50 florins. All his other vestments and ecclesiasti- 
cal ornaments he left for the use of the chapel he had 
founded in St. Front, with the exception of the white 
vestments which he had had made of precious foreign 
silk and with English gold work, which were to go to 
the Cathedral Church of Périgueux, along with two 
copes of English manufacture (duo pluvialia de opere 
Anglicano). 

When Talleyrand’s mother, Brunissende of Foix, 
died in 1324, the bequests of her will, of which Talley- 
rand was one of the executors, were not all fulfilled, 
for which purpose Talleyrand now set aside the sum 
of 1,000 florins. 

There remained his familiars. His executors were 
to distribute among them the sum of 3,000 florins, 
having consideration of their status, length of service, 
and the income they had received while in his service. 
Those for whom Talleyrand had obtafned sufficient 
benefices, however, were not to have a share in this 
legacy. 

After all these specific bequests were met, the rest 
of the money in Talleyrand’s estate was to be used to 
augment the number of inmates of the Augustinian 
house of Chancelade (in which there were at this time 
twenty-two canons) to include an additional sixty 
canons.** If there were insufficient buildings for such 
a number, they were to be built by the abbot and his 
brethren. For each additional canon over the present 
number taken into the house, the abbot and convent 
were to receive 30 florins a year in revenue, to be pur- 
chased from the Cardinal’s estate. The Count of Péri- 
gord was to have the presentation of the new canons, 
and when vacancies occurred in their ranks he had 
one month to fill them. If he failed to do so, the right 
then devolved upon the abbot and convent. All the 


*s \ year and a half after this will was drawn up, on May 
11, 1362, Innocent would: grant Talleyrand 1,000 livres tournois 
from the tithes of the diocese and province of Bordeaux for 
the augmentation of the number of canons of the monastery of 
Chancelade (Reg. Avin., Inn. VI, an.X, 28: £56). Some 
have supposed Talleyrand to have been the Abbot of Chancelade 
at one time, but this is extremely doubtful. L’abbé Lebeuf, 
Mémoires concernants l'histoire ecclésiastique et civile d’ Auxerre 
1: 444, Paris, 1743, says that Talleyrand retired from the 
world after his wife Eleanor, daughter of Bouchard (V), 
Count of Vendome, died. But since this Eleanor was really 
the wife of Talleyrand’s brother Roger Bernard, to whom she 
bore several sons, one wonders how accurate the rest of 
Lebeuf's account can be. Talleyrand has been called Abbot 
of Chancelade by H. Fisquet in his article on the Cardinal in 
Nouvelle biographie générale 44: 803, Paris, 1868, but does 
not appear in the list of abbots, apparently complete for the 
fourteenth century, prepared by P. de Bosredon, Liste des 
abbés qui ont gouverné les anciennes abbayes de la province 
du Périgord, Bull. Soc. hist. et arch. du Périgord 1: 267-268, 
1874. Mayjonade, J. B., Le ‘Mémoire sur l'état de l’abbaye de 
Chancelade et la succession de ses abbayes,’ Revue Mabillon: 
archives de la France monastique, 2nd series, no. 25; 17th year, 
no. 65, 17-30, 132-134, 1927, has edited a memoir on the 


monastery and its abbots, written in 1732, which makes it clear 
that Talleyrand was never abbot. 
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new canons were to have their origin in the city or 
diocese of Périgueux. They were to take holy orders 
on reaching canonical age. They could not be trans- 
ferred to other priories except for reasonable cause. 
Beside the conventional masses, four other masses each 
day were to be said by the new canons: one of the 
Holy Spirit, one of the Virgin, one of St. John the 
Baptist, and a fourth “pro anima nostra specialiter de 
mortuis . . . alta voce.” 

The Abbey of Chancelade was also constituted Talley- 
rand’s residual heir for all his movables, with the ex- 
ception of his books of civil and canon law, “regarding 
which we intend to make other arrangements.” Ob- 
viously he had the foundation of a college for law 
students in mind this early. If he made no arrange- 
ments for the books, he went on, then the abbey would 
get these too, the inventory of which would be open 
annually for inspection by the Count of Périgord. 

As for Talleyrand’s immovables, his real estate, which 
must have constituted a considerable source of wealth 
since it included that left to him, he says, by Louis 
of Durazzo, Robert of Durazzo, and their mother 
Agnes, he made his nephew Archambaud (V), first- 
born son of Roger Bernard, his heir. If Archambaud 
predeceased him, it was all to go to his younger brother 
and the Cardinal’s namesake, Talleyrand. If not 
Talleyrand, then the successor to the Count of Périgord 
whoever that might be. It was Archambaud who re- 
ceived the residue of the estate, however, for his brother 
Talleyrand, on the death of the Cardinal, was left, as 
we shall see, only a stock of pepper and an uncollected 
debt. Urban V had to recommend him to King John 
of France, reminding John how the Cardinal had al- 
ways loved him and had worked loyally for him, and 
for that reason suggesting that he ought to take the 
Cardinal’s nephew into his service.*® 


59 Lecacheux, Urbain IV’, 112 (no. 773). We have little in- 
formation on what estates Talleyrand might have possessed at 
his death. There were the places left to him by his aunt Joan 
(see above, p. 62). He purchased the castle of Auberoche from 
Philip VI of Valois in November, -1346 (see above, p. 20); in 
1351 Talleyrand constituted his brother Roger Bernard his 
proctor to receive the homage of Auberoche and the bastide of 
Bonneval which apparently came with it: see Arch. dép. des 
Basses-Pyrénées, E.691. He held the castle and castellany 
of Bourdeilles, in the diocese of Périgueux, which his brother 
Roger Bernard gave him in return for his services. Apparently 
the Count hoped in this way to repay Talleyrand for his as- 
sistance in the struggle against the townsmen of Périgueux 
(Baluze-Mollat, 3: 489-490). He owned another bastide, called 
Casa Sana, near Avignon, which he had recently offered to the 
Carthusian order (see above, p. 22). We may note also that 
Talleyrand, some time after 1339, caused to be built for Roger 
Bernard a chateau on the seigneury or castellany of Montignac- 
sur-Vézére, which became one of the principal strongholds of 
the area (Escande, Histoire du Périgord 1: 149), and the 
ruins of which are imposing to this day. Philip VI had first 
given the castellany of Montignac to Roger Bernard, who then 
transferred it to Talleyrand (Arch. dép. des Basses-Pyrénées, 
E.776). 
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There was no specific cause, so far as can be known, 
for Talleyrand to draw up his will in 1360. He was in 
sound health, as he himself testifies, and we know of 
no great journey or dangerous undertaking facing him 
at the time. He was approaching sixty, however, and 
with the recurrent outbreaks of the plague during the 
past dozen years he may well have been persuaded to 
exercise a certain amount of elementary caution re- 
specting the disposition of what was in fact a very 
large estate. Unfortunately the will, though eloquent 
respecting his wealth, tells us little more. Most of the 
legacies are of a conventional kind, and we are even 
deprived of the titles of the books in his library. 

During the night (de nocte ante pulsationem 
matutinarum) of January 16-17, 1364, Talleyrand, 
“sane of mind though sick of body,” lay dying in 
his bedroom upstairs in his house in Avignon (infra 
cameram nostram superioribus in qua jacere consuevi- 
mus et iacemus), dictating to his notary, Lucien of 
Sens, a lengthy codicil.°° In his will he had stipulated 
that the residue of his estate, after specific bequests, go 
towards the addition of sixty canons to the Monastery 
of Chancelade. This was now to be reduced to fifty, 
and if it seemed best to his executors, Talleyrand gave 
them leave to institute the new canons in the Church of 
St. Front rather than Chancelade. In his will he had 
also left a sum for Vauclaire, which had meanwhile 
been paid over to the house to complete its building. 
If now the house needed more, Talleyrand’s executors 
were to provide up to 3,000 florins from the income 
due his estate from the camera of the College of Cardi- 
nals. They might even provide more, as seemed best 
to them. Likewise, the 3,000 florins set aside for his 
unbeneficed employees might be increased if necessary. 
To his nephew Talleyrand of Périgord, Roger Bern- 
ard’s son, the Cardinal left ‘all that pepper or that 
quantity of pepper which we possess in Montpellier, 
and a certain debt of 10,000 florins owed to us by the 
merchant Pierre de Rambert, an inhabitant of Montpel- 
lier.” Here is a reference, all the more important 
since it is the only one we have, to the Cardinal’s 
connection with the world of commerce. While un- 
doubtedly much of his investments were made in lands, 
castles, and the like, he was apparently not above risk- 
ing his money in commercial ventures. 

Talleyrand’s estate was a large one, and as often 
happened with the estates of deceased cardinals in the 
past, his was now to be pressed into the service of the 
Church. In 1360 he had loaned 2,000 florins to Pope 
Innocent VI, to aid in the defense of Avignon against 
marauding mercenaries ; ®** now in 1364 Pope Urban V 


60 Printed by Duchesne, Hist. de tous les cardinaux 2: 319- 
320. 

61 Hobert, Hermann, Die Einnahmen der apostolischen Kam- 
mer unter Innocenz VI., part I, Die Einnahmeregister des 
papstlichen Thesaurars, 298, Vatikanische Quellen zur Gesch- 
ichte der papstlichen Hof- und Finanzverwaltung, 1316-1378, 
7: Paderborn, 1955; cf. Schafer, K. H., Die Ausgaben der 
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canvassed the College and collected from six cardinals 
the sum of 1,000 florins each, then turned to the 
executors of the estates of five others, to borrow the 
huge sum of 22,000 florins, 6,000 of which came from 
the estate of the Cardinal of Périgord.® 


Talleyrand had provided in his will that if he were 
to die in or near Avignon, his body was to lie in the 
Franciscan Church of Avignon for services, and then, 
after nine days, be taken to the Church of St. Front 
in Périgueux for interment.** However, Bernard de 
Montfaucon, in the journal which he kept for his trip 
to Italy, reproduced the text of an inscription which 
has suggested ‘to some that Talleyrand was in fact 
buried in Rome. The inscription may still be read 
on the west wall of the Church of St. Peter in Chains 
in Rome, under the window at the rear of the left 
nave, in the corner farthest from that in which sits 
Michelangelo’s mighty Moses: 


Francia me docuit 
Tellus Aquitana creavit 
Roma Catenarum 
Preposuit titulo 
Relligione fui tenuis 

| Ter|rena sequendo.** 


The inscription evidently refers to a French ecclesiastic, 
born in Aquitaine, Cardinal Priest of St. Peter in 
Chains. It was difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Talleyrand, despite his request to lie in Périgueux, had 
been buried in Rome.® Indeed, the last line of the 
inscription seemed to some to be a fitting epitaph for 
a worldly cardinal.“ However, Talleyrand was no 
longer Cardinal Priest of St. Peter’s when he died, 
and had not been so for more than fifteen years. Fur- 
thermore, the inscription was certainly not written 
until the fifteenth century. There is little reason, there- 
fore, to suppose that it refers to Talleyrand. 

It would have been ironic, indeed, for one who worked 
so hard against the return of the papacy to Rome as 
Talleyrand probably did, to have found his own last 
resting place there. It is somewhat gratifying, there- 
fore, to come upon Canon Roux’s convincing demon- 


apostolischen Kammer unter Benedikt XII., Klemens VI. und 
Innoceng VI. (1335-1362), 747-748, Vatikanische Quellen, 3: 
Paderborn, 1914. 

62 Lecacheux, Urbain V, 117-118 (nos. 800-813, esp. no. 
809) ; cf. Mollat, Le Sacré Collége de Clément V a Eugéne IV, 
Rev. dhist. ecclés. 46: 74-75. 

63 Martene and Durand, Thesaurus novus ancedotorum 1: 
1469B. 

64 Diarium Italicum sive monumentorum veterum bibliotheca- 
rum, musacorum, etc. notitiae singulares in itinerario Italico 
collectae, 131, Paris, 1702; cf. Roux, J., Lieu de la sépulture 
du cardinal Hélie Talleyrand de Périgord, Bull. Soc. hist. et 
arch. du Périgord 58: 161, 1931. 

65 So l’abbé Arbellot, Epitaphe d’un cardinal francais a Rome, 
ibid. 3: 35-42, 1876; but see the comments of René Bernaret, 
ibid. 3: 125-127. 

66“ | | prélat mondain” (N. Jorga, Philippe de Mésiéres, 
185). 
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stration that the Cardinal's desire had been fulfilled, 
and that he had in fact been laid away in the crypt of 
the Church of St. Front, “in which,” Talleyrand says, 
“| received my first orders.” * 


Alive, Talleyrand had cut a large figure. Dead, 
he was soon forgotten. There were faint echoes now 
and again, but nothing more—the strangest of them, 
from the fifteenth century, of Talleyrand the astrologer, 
author of a Flos planetarum, so skilled in the science 
of the stars that Pope John XXII made him a cardi- 
nal. Here is a curious recollection, no less informa- 
tive for being unconfirmed by any other source. The 
Church of St. Front often filled Talleyrand’s thoughts, 
but its cool, stern bareness no longer evokes any 
memory of one of its greatest benefactors. His chapel 
of St. Anthony has disappeared completely, the victim 
of a relatively recent restoration. Perhaps the Cardinal 
himself still lies somewhere beneath the floor of the 
church, under the west dome where the saint’s own 
resting place probably was, but even of this we cannot 
be sure. The Huguenots saw to that. 

Obscurity such as this is too often its own justification 
for historical research. But it ought to require more 
than just obscurity and general neglect to justify these 
memoirs of Talleyrand’s life and career. In our need 
to simplify, and therefore to understand, history, we 
usually leave little room for the Talleyrands of the 
past, the not-quite-popes, whose contributions seem 
never to have wrenched events out of their expected 
course. But a too narrow preoccupation with change, 
with the dim signs of the future, will sometimes lead 
us to neglect unduly the more faithful features of the 
period in question. How often have the popes and 
cardinals of Avignon been arraigned by those seeking 
to explain problems of a later day, e.g. the Protestant 
Reformation? All of which, of course, has its place. 


67 Roux, Lieu de la sépulture du cardinal Talleyrand, Bul. 
Soc. hist. et arch. du Périgord 58: 163-164. His demonstra- 
tion is based on a receipt of 1365 signed by Archambaud, Count 
of Périgord, the Cardinal’s nephew, referring to “cinq grans 
tapis qui furent aportés a Périgueux au sebeliment de M. le 
Cardinal,” indicating that Talleyrand was buried in the city 
of Périgueux, and a fifteenth-century document concerning the 
inspection of the remains of Saint Front, proving that Talley- 
rand was buried in the Church of St. Front. On July 23, 1440, 
the Bishop of Périgueux and several of the canons of St. Front 
entered the crypt of the saint and removed his casket and 
placed it “between the door of the crypt and the tomb of Mons. 
le cardinal de Périgord.” See also De gestis episcoporum 
Antissiodorensium 2: 70, in Migne, PL, 138: 369: “Obiit 
cardinalis anno millesimo trecentesimo sexagesimo quarto; 
sepultus Avenioni, et demum translatum dicitur corpus ad partes 
suas.” 

68 See above, ch. I, note 22. 
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3ut so too does a disinterested examination for its own 
sake of the major figures of the curia in Avignon. 

We have not found Talleyrand a saint, but neither 
have we found much in his career to condemn outright. 
Inevitably one’s attention is drawn to his impressive 
collection of benefices, and there quickly comes to mind 
the common criticisms of the fourteenth century re- 
specting papal provisions and the attendant conditions 
of pluralism and non-residence. These must not be 
slighted; but neither need they be made too much of. 
Contemporary complaints sprang almost solely from 
self interest, and therefore must always be handled with 
care. Talleyrand’s numerous benefices are a reminder 
of another development, however, and a :nost important 
one: it seems fairly evident that the cardinals were 
given almost carte blanche in the matter of benefices 
for themselves, for their relatives, and for their servants, 
as a concession by the papacy to deflect their demands 
for a greater part in Church government. Talleyrand 
certainly must have played a leading role in the ex- 
tension of the power of the College of Cardinals at the 
expense of the papacy. At all events, there is sufficient 
evidence that he used papal authority to satisfy personal 
ambition. 

But there is another side to all this. Talleyrand’s 
services to Church and society were great, and it would 
be difficult to maintain that his rewards were exces- 
sive. Furthermore, despite the many accusations of 
corruption in the Avignonese curia, we find absolutely 
no sign of it in the career of one of its most out- 
standing members. Thomas Walsingham’s description 
of Talleyrand’s freedom from cupidity may have been 
prompted by gratitude, but it could hardly have been 
cut from whole cloth—we have enough evidence from 
other sources of his generosity and kindness. We 
know, too, that he shared in the ideals of peace in the 
west and a crusade in the east which were the constant 
moving forces of the papacy itself, and that he worked 
hard for their realization. If this marks him as no 
more than a man of his time, it is the more important 
for all that. 

Of course, if we seek the stuff that martyrs are 
made of, we shall be wasting our time in Avignon. 
The needs of the day demanded men of different tastes 
and more cautious outlook. This was the age of the 
church lawyer rather than the athlete of Christ. There 
are no heroic proportions to Talleyrand’s career. But 


while, on the surface, his life in Avignon often lacked 
drama, it could hardly have lacked dignity or purpose. 
In this sense we may look on him as somewhat typical 
of his time, and his career as instructive for students 
who might like to go beyond the stock-in-trade of those 
who damn the Avignonese papacy out of hand. 
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A. THE BENEFICES OF TALLEYRAND 


In the references to the sources, the numerals repre- 
sent the documents concerned, not page numbers, ex- 
cept where indicated otherwise. The collections of 
sources used in this appendix have been abbreviated 
as follows: 
Cl. V: Regestum Clementis papae V ex Vaticants 
archetypis . nunc primum editum cura 
et studio monachorum ordinis S. Benedicti, 
9 v., Rome, 1885-1888. 

Mollat, Guillaume (ed.), Jean XXII 
(1316-1334): lettres communes analysées 
d’aprés les registres dits d’ Avignon et du 
Vatican, 10 v.. Paris, 1904-1946. 

Vidal, J. M. (ed.), Benoit XIT (1334- 
1342): lettres communes analysées d’aprés 
les registres dits d’ Avignon et du Vatican 
3 v., Paris, 1903-1911. 

Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers 
Relating to Great Britain and Ircland: 
Papal Letters, vol. III, A.D. 1342-1362, 
ed. by Bliss, W. H., and C. Johnson, Lon- 
don, 1897. 

Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers 
Relating to Great Britain and Ireland: 
Petitions to the Pope, vol. I, A.D. 1342- 
1419, ed. by Bliss, W. H., London, 1896. 


Jo. XXII: 


XII: 


3en. 


CFL ii: 


crr: 


Date of grant Description 


1. Oct. 25, 1307. 
spite age. 
2. Before Mar. 23, 1308. 


To receive clerical tonsure and may hold benetices de- 


Canonry and prebend in Ch. of St. Caprais in d. of Agen. 


ISubel, Conrad, Hierarchia catholica medii 
aevi, 1: Minster, 1923. 


Eubel: 


Kirsch : Kirsch, J. P., Die papstlichen Kollektorien 
in Deutschland wihrend des XIV. Jahr- 
hunderts, Paderborn, 1894. 

Rinaldi: Rinaldi, O., Annales ecclesiastici post 


Baronium ab anno 1198 usque ad annum 
1565, 9 v., Cologne, 1690-1694. 

Rymer, Thomas, Foedera, conventiones, 
litterae . 3 v., London, 1816-1830. 


Rymer : 


There is another Helias de Petragoris who has been 
completely confused with our Talleyrand in the index 
of Mollat’s edition of the letters of John XXII. That 
they were two different persons is proved by the fact 
that both Helias and Talleyrand were executors to- 
gether of the last will and testament of Talleyrand’s 
mother, Brunissende of Foix.'' Helias was apparently 
a relative, possibly a close one, of Count Elie VII. 
He was dead by October, 1336, when his canonry in 
the Church of Périgueux was given to another.* In 
Mollat’s edition of the letters of John XXII, the follow- 
ing letters refer to this Helias, and not to Talleyrand: 


245, 4436, 6383, 8693, 9138, 9309, 14894, 18853, 
18919, 19610, 27764, 29509, 29791, 45553, 52278, 


57716, 60734, 63353, 63354. 


Source Disposition (with source) 


Cl. V, 1928. 


Ch. V,. 2682. 


3. Nov. 13, 1308. Canonry and prebend in Ch. of St. Front in Périgueux. Cl. V, 3708. Resigned by Feb. 3, 1328: 
Jo. XXII, 40319, 41908. 
See below, no. 45. 
4. Before Nov. 15, 1310. Annual pension valued at 50 livres tournois in secular Ch. Cl. V, 6387; Jo. 
of Septfonds in d. of Cahors. XXII, 12343. 
5. Nov. 15, 1310. Priory of St. Médard de Gourgon in d. of Périgueux. Cl. V, 6387. Resigned by Feb. 5, 1328: 
Jo. XXII, 40340. See 
below, no. 47. 
6. Jan. 21, 1311. May freely receive two other benefices notwithstanding Cl. V, 6489. 
what he now holds, provided they do not exceed 500 
livres tourngis in annual value. 
7. Jan. 23, 1314. Canonry in Ch. of Cahors, with exp. of prebend. Cl. V, 10249. 
8. Before Sept. 7, 1316. | Church of Valence in d. of Agen, with dependent Ch. of Jo. XXII, 219. Resigned by Mar. 2, 1318: 
Corneillan (with cure of souls). Jo. XXII, 6400. 
9. Before Sept. 7, 1316. Annual pension in Ch. of Villeneuve, d. of Périgueux, Jo. XXII, 219. 
Agen, and Cahors. 
10. Before Sept. 7, 1316. Certain tithes pertaining to the Abbot of the Monastery Jo. NNII, 219. 


of Moissac, O. Clun. 


1Arch. dép. du Périgord, 2 E 1386, f. 1. 


2 Reg. Clem. V 3: 67 (no. 2611). 
3’ Vidal, Benoit XII 1: 256 (no. 2792). 
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VOL. 
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Date of grant 


11. Sept. 7, 1316. 


12. June 3, 1317. 

13. April 1, 1319. 

14. Feb. 3, 1320. 

15. Sept. 5, 1320. 

16. Before Sept. 12, 1320. 
17. Before Sept. 12, 1320. 
18. Sept. 12, 1320. 


19. Sept. 12, 1320. 
20. July 15, 1322 
21. Oct. 10, 1324 

22.. Aug. 11, 1325 
23.. Nov. 1, 2326 

24. Dec. 23, 1327 
25. Jan. 4, 1328 

26. May 24, 1331 
27. May 25, 1331 
28. June 22, 1331 
29. Aug. 13, 1331 


30. Dec. 28, 1331. 
St. Dee. 283331. 
32. June 23, 1332. 


33. Before July 7, 1 


35. Aug: 24, 1332 
36. Sept. 22, 1332 
x4. Sept. 22, 1332 
$8; Oct. 13,. 1332 
39. Mar. 27, 1333 
10. Jan. 10, 1335 


ww 


bo 


THE BENEFICES OF TALLEYRAND 


Description 


Canonry and prebend in Ch. of Périgueux. 


Canonry and exp. of prebend in Ch. of York. 


Canonry, prebend, and “‘primiceriatus” of Ch. of Metz. 
Canonry and prebend in Ch. of Périgueux. 

Canonry and prebend in Ch. of Lyons. 

Canonry and prebend in Ch. of Baveux. 


Holds certain tithes ‘‘de Lunello” in d. of Cahors, of the 


value of 30 livres tournois. 


Canonry with exp. of prebend in Ch. of London. 


Archdeaconry in Ch. of London. 
Archdeaconry of Richmond in Ch. of York. 


Bishop of Limoges. 
Consecration as B. of Limoges delayed; may retain all 
benefices. 


Consecration as B. of Limoges again delayed; may retain 
all benetices. 


The Church of Limoges given to another on Talleyrand’s 
translation to the See of Auxerre. 


Provided with Ch. of Auxerre. 


Created Cardinal Priest of St. Peter in Chains. 


Allowed to continue administration of Ch. of Auxerre 
to the feast of Mary Magdalene (July 26). 


up 


Canonry, prebend, and archdeaconry of Dreux in Ch. of 
Chartres. 


Priory of Bort pertaining to Monastery of Cluny, d. of 
Limoges. 


Canonry and prebend in Ch. of Beauvais. 

Res. of archdeaconry of Beauvais in Ch. of Beauvais. 
Canonry, prebend, and archdeaconry in Ch. of Arras. 
Archdeaconry in Ch. of Verdun. 

‘‘Primiceriatus”’ and prebend in Ch. of Verdun. 


Priory of Le Saut immediately subject to the monastery 
of Fleury-sur-Loire in d. of Arles and Bourges. 


Canonry, and prebend in Ch. of Liége. 


Abbey of St. Agnes of Maeseyck in Ch. of Liége, or the 
chapel of St. Walburg. 

Parish Ch. of Nowerchirche (Newchurch ?) in d. of Canter- 
bury 


Priory of La Péruse (Charente), d. of Limoges, under the 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Peter of Bourgueil. 


Priory of Bioule in d. of Cahors. 


Jo 


Jo 


Jo. 


Jo. 


Jo 


Ri 


Source 


: Deen, 2a 


4012. 


9173. 


. XXII, 
XXII, 


XXII, 10985. 
. MADE, 12305. 
. XXII, 
. XXII, 12343. 


. XXII, 12344. 


; ae, 


Nm 
w 
ohn 
we 


. XXII, 15796. 


. XXII, 20813. 
. XXIT, 23002. 
. XXII, 26895. 
. XXII, 30822. 


. XXII, 30945. 


naldi, an. 1331, 


cap. 33. 


Jo 


Jo 


Jo 


Jo 
Jo 
Jo 
Jo 
Ki 


Jo 


Jo 


Jo 


Jo 
Jo 


Be 


. XXIT, 53692. 


. XXII, 54064. 


. XXII, 


54575. 


. XXII, 
. XXII, 
. XXII, 
. XXII, 57710. 


56037. 
56038. 


7571. 


un 


rsch, p. 127. 


; aT, DOLLS: 


. XXII, 
. XXII, 


58438. 


58438. 
. XXIT, 58546. 
; AA, 59982. 


n. XII, 


un 
i) 


4o 
Disposition (with source) 
See 


Ineffective? below, 


no. 14. 


Resigned by Feb. 5, 1328: 


Jo. XXII, 40338. 


Resigned by Feb. 5, 1328: 
Jo. XXII, 40339. 


Resigned by Feb. 5, 1328: 
Jo. XXII, 40330. 


Resigned by July 17, 
1328: Jo. XXII, 41937. 

Resigned by Feb. 5, 1328: 
Jo. XXII, 40341. 

Probably abandoned with 


archdeaconry of Lon- 
don: see below, no. 19. 


Resigned by April 16, 
1323: Jo. XXII, 17201. 
Resigned by June 13, 


1328: Jo. XXII, 41559. 


Trans. to Auxerre; see be- 
low, no. 25. 


Made cardinal on May 24, 


1331: see below, no. 26. 
Promoted Bishop of Al- 
bano, Nov. 4, 1348: see 


below, no. 59. 


Exchanged for archdea- 
conry of Pincerais in the 
same church, _ before 
Nov. 1, 1343: see be- 
low, no. 51. 


Resigned Aug. 25, 1347: 
CPL, 111, p: 242: 
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41. 
42. 


44. 
45. 
46. 


49, 


50. 


Jan. 


July 


Bef« 


Feb. 


Aug 


June 


. July 


. Sept 


Feb. 


June 





Date of grant 
10, 1335. 
S. 1335. 


wre Dec. 10, 1336. 


24, 1337. 
. 4, 1340. 
> 30, 1342. 


4, 1342. 


. 24, 1342. 


> 10, 1343. 


Before Nov. 1, 1343. 


52. July 27, 1345. 
53. In 1345. 

54. May 14, 1347. 
55. Aug. 5, 1347. 
56. Aug. 24, 1347. 
57. Feb. 17, 1348. 
58. Feb. 23, 1348. 
59. Nov. 4, 1348. 
60. March 5, 1349. 
61. March 5, 1349. 
62. March 9, 1352. 
63. Sept. 17, 1352. 


64. 


Jan. 


5, 1353. 
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Description 
Canonry with exp. of prebend in Ch. of Lincoln. 


Canonry with prebend of Thame in Ch. of Lincoln. 


Archdeaconry of Gatinais in Ch. of Sens. 
Archdeaconry of Posquiére in Ch. of Nimes. 
Canonry and prebend in Ch. of St. Front, d. of Périgueux. 


Canonry and prebend of Loughton in Morthugg, with 


reservation of deanery, in Ch. of York. 
Priory of St. Médard de Gurgon, in d. of Périgueux. 
Priory of St. Martin in Bergerac, O.S.B., d. of Périgueux. 


Abbey of St. Astier, d. of Périgueux, to which are annexed 
a canonry and certain prebends. 


Deanery of York. 

Archdeaconry of Pincerais in Ch. of Chartres. 
Priory of Le Fleix, O.S.B., d. of Périgueux. 
Parish Church of Whitchurch, d. of Canterbury. 
Archdeaconry of Périgueux. 


Parish Ch. of St. Sabina, d. of Sarlat. 


Parish Ch. of St. Peter de Frotzeno, d. of Lavaur. 


Priory of Elizona, O. Clun, d. of Auch. 


Priory of Vic-Dessos, of the Augustines of St. Sernin of 
Toulouse, d. of Pamiers. 


Promoted Bishop of Albano. 


Secular priory of Ch. of St. Stephen de Valdunesio, d. of 
Mende. 

Canonry and prebend in Ch. of Leictoure, and archdea- 
conry of Leomanie with priory of Berraco and St. Paul 
de Ocula and St. Fides 

Canonry, prebend, and archdeaconry with its annexes in 
Ch. of Majorca. 

Reservation of canonry, prebend, and office of treasurer 
in Ch. of Nicosia. 


Canonry with exp. of prebend in Ch. of York, “his accep- 
tance of the deanery of York having been ineffectual.” 


Source 
at, 455. 
XII, 194. 


Ben. 
Ben. 


XII, 3338. 
Ben. XII, 4138. 
Ben. XII, 7716. 


CPL, Ul, 57, 74: 
aiso «CFF. I, 
p. 11. 


Reg. Vat. 147, f. 
114v (no. 208). 


Ben. 


Reg. Vat. 152, f. 
89 (no. 55). 
Reg. Vat. 147, ff. 

400v—401r (no. 


. £52. 

r (no. 15) 
-e. Vat. 152, 

{. 57 (no. 15). 


Reg. Vat. 170, 
f. 65 (no. 21). 


Rymer, ITI, ii, 
pp. 29-30. 
Reg. Vat. 173, 

f. 356v. 
Reg. Vat. 181, 
ff. 11v—12v 
(no. 11). 
Reg. Vat. 181, 
ff. 11v—12v 
(no. 12). 


Reg. Vat. 188, 


f. 25v (no. 38). 


Reg. Vat. 179, 


f. £57. 


Eubel, I, p. 16, 35. 


Reg. Vat. 188, 


f. 27v (no. 40). 


Reg. Vat. 188, 
f. 26 (no. 39) 


Reg. Vat. 206, 
ff. 330-331. 


CPL, Ill, p. 497. 
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Disposition (with source) 


See below, no. 42. 


Confiscated by King Ed- 
ward III on Dec. 27, 
1341: Rymer, I], ii, p. 


1184. 


See below, no. 50. 


See above, no. 46. 


See above, no. 28. 


See above, no. 50. 
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DATES OF TWO LETTERS OF PETRARCH 


~I 
“I 


B. ON THE DATES OF TWO LETTERS OF PETRARCH 


1. Sen. 1: 4. This letter to Talleyrand has been 
placed between September, 1361, after the deaths of 
Zanobi da Strada and Cardinal Pierre Déprez to 
which it refers, and September 12, 1362, when Innocent 
VI died. However, this period may be shortened 
somewhat. Petrarch refers to the fact that for the 
position of an apostolic secretaryship, which he is here 
refusing, he has recommended two Florentine com- 
patriots, one of whom has also refused since he has 
taken on another “honor,” the second of whom stands 
ready to accept if called upon. These two men were 
Giovanni Boccaccio and Francesco Nelli.2. Boccaccio 
had recently accepted the invitation of Niccolo Accia- 
juoli to go to Naples (the other “honor” to which 
Petrarch refers), while Nelli told Petrarch of his 
readiness to accept the position of papal secretary in 
a letter (no. XXIX) dated March 16, 1362, written 
from Messina.* Therefore, Petrarch’s Sen. 1: 4 to 
Talleyrand, which refers to Nelli’s acceptance, must 
have been written after this date. Allowing a month 
or so for Nelli’s letter to reach Petrarch, who would 
have had no reason for delaying his own answer to 
Talleyrand any more than necessary, Sen. 1: 4 was 
probably written in late April or early May, 1362. 

2. Var. 55. Petrarch wrote this letter to Philippe 
de Cabassole. It bears the date March 15, without 
any indication of the year. There are, however, a few 
points about the letter which help in determining the 
vear in which it was written. Firstly, it was written 
from Milan, and therefore in some year from 1354 to 
1361 inclusive. Secondly, it was addressed to Philippe 
de Cabassole requesting his aid in the papal curia in 
such terms as to indicate that Philippe was at his 
diocese of Cavaillon or in Avignon. We know that 
Philippe was away in Germany as papal nuncio from 
October, 1357 (his mission was announced as early as 
June), until the summer of 1360.4 Although news 


1 Johnson, A. F. (ed.), Franciscit Petrarchae epistolae se- 
lectae, 245, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923. 

2 Cf. Traversari, G., Per l’autenticita dell’ epistola de Boc- 
caccio a Francesco Nelli, Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana 46: 109-110, 1905. 

3 Cochin, H., Un Amico di Francesco Petrarca; Le lettere 
del Nelli al Petrarca, 106, Florence, Succes. Le-Monnier, 1901; 
cf. pp. 31-35 for the date of the letter. 

4He is addressed as papal nuncio as early as June 22, 1357 
(Werunsky, E., Excerpta ex registris Clementis VI et Inno- 
centti VI... , 124 [no. 440], Innsbruck, 1885), but he had 
not left before October (ibid., 131-132 [nos. [463-465]); on 
February 28, 1360, he was still in Germany; he was in Liége 
on February 3 (Kirsch, J. P., Die papstlichen Kollektorien in 
Deutschland wihrend des XIV. Jahrhunderts, 386-387, Pader- 
born, 1894; on June 17, 1360, however, he is referred to in 
terms which seem to imply that he has left Germany (hid., 
388). Then we have two of his supplications to the Pope, 


dated Villeneuve, August 17, 1360, in which he is still referred 
to as papal nuncio, possibly because he has only just returned 
to the papal curia; see Sauerland, H. V., Urkunden und Regces- 


traveled slowly, Petrarch probably knew of Philippe’s 
absence by March 15, 1358; it is noteworthy that we 
have no letters of Petrarch to Philippe during the 
period of Philippe’s mission, indicating that Petrarch 
was aware of Philippe’s absence in Germany. Not 
until August, 1360, does Petrarch write again (Fam. 
22: 5), expressing in no uncertain terms his opinions 
on Philippe’s mission (from which Philippe has just re- 
turned), of which at this late date Petrarch was well 
enough informed. We may conclude with some reason- 
able feeling of security that Var. 55 was not written in 
1358, 1359, or 1360. 

Furthermore, we have already given some reason 
for assuming that the Cardinal referred to in this 
letter is Talleyrand.’ Now, Talleyrand left the papal 
curia in the summer of 1356 on a three-year mission 
to France and England; it is hard to believe that by 
March 15, 1357, Petrarch had not yet heard of Talley- 
rand’s departure. That Petrarch is referring to Talley- 
rand is, after all, only an assumption, but it seems a 
good one, on the basis of which we may reduce by one 
more (1357) the number of years in which Var. 55 
could have been written, leaving only 1354, 1355, and 
1356. As Dr. E. H. Wilkins has suggested, we cannot 
rule out 1361 completely; Petrarch had either not yet 
returned to Milan from Paris, or had just returned, on 
March 15, 1361;° and of course by this time Talley- 
rand and Philippe de Cabassole were both long back 
from their respective missions. In the present state 
of our uncertain knowledge, however, the years 1354— 
1356 seem rather probable, 1357 and 1361 barely pos- 
sible. 

Whatever it is that Petrarch is requesting in this 
letter has invited speculation, and has been looked upon 
as a further clue to its date. Petrarch begs Philippe 
to intercede with a cardinal, whom we have assumed 
to be Talleyrand, in order to obtain some favor in the 
papal curia. The favor is not specified, but it probably 
concerns a benefice. He contrasts this small request, 
as he calls it, with something far larger which his 
friends are urging upon him, but which he shuns since 
he does not want the responsibilities which go with the 
riches that might be his. 

This letter seems to refer to a possible appointment 
as papal secretary. In fact, Fracassetti originally sug- 
gested the year 1361 for Var. 55 on the very grounds 
that it had to do with the offer of a papal secretaryship 
referred to in Sen. 1: 4. Only recently, however, Dr. 
Ig. H. Wilkins has shown that there is no necessary 
connection between Var. 55 and Sen. 1: 4; neverthe- 


ten sur Geschichte der Rheinlande aus dem vatikanische Archiv 
4: nos. 675, 676, Bonn, 1907. 

5 See above, p. 29. 

6 Wilkins, E. H., Petrarch’s eight years in Milan, 181, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Mediaeval Academy of America, 1958. 
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less, he too sees in this letter an oblique reference to 
agitation in the curia by Petrarch’s friends to get him 
a papal secretaryship. When could this have occurred ? 
Since the probable time of death of the incumbent, 
Francesco Calvo, was thought to have been late 1358, 
Wilkins suggests that Var. 55 was written in 1359." 
We have already seen why this date cannot be accepted. 

This Francesco Calvo appears in official papal docu- 
ments as Franciscus de Sancto Maximo.® He had been 
in Talleyrand’s service as a notary; on July 17, 1342, 
Talleyrand got Pope Clement VI to appoint him papal 
scriptor.® In 1347 he was made papal secretary, and 
continued as such until his death. However, he did 
not live as late as 1358. Gottfried Opitz has shown 
that his death must have occurred between October 
31 and November 23, 1357.1° Since there is additional 
evidence, however, that he was still alive on November 
21, 1357, he must have died on this or the next day." 
His death may have led to some agitation for the ap- 
pointment of Petrarch, but even so, Petrarch could not 
be referring to it in Var. 55; if he were, he would have 
had to write the letter on March 15, 1358, and this 
date is as improbable as 1359, for reasons we have 
already rehearsed. 

It does not follow, however, that Petrarch’s chances 
for the position of secretary depended upon the position 
being vacant. The job was becoming important enough 
to require the services of more than one person. When 
Francesco Calvo died, he was succeeded by not one 


C. THE PANEGYRIC AT 


The following address was printed in the now rare 
and difficult-to-consult work of F. Duchesne, F'istoire 
de tous les cardinaux francots de naissance 2: 313-314, 
Paris, 1666, “ex veteri MS collegii Sorbonici,” with 
several errors. It is re-edited here from a manuscript 
of the BN, Lat. 16709, f. 94v (pencil), 95v (ink). 
Only the more important differences from Duchesne’s 
version (hereafter referred to as D) are indicated in 
the notes. The question of authorship has been touched 
on above, p. 56. 


Collatio brevis quam credidi facere ad dominum cardinalem 
petragoricensem in Sancto Audomaro 19 Tunii 1357. 

7 [hid. 

* Probably San Massimo in southern Italy on the railway 
line between Boiano and Isernia; see Gottiried Opitz, Die 
Sekretaire Franciscus de Sancto Maximo und Johannes de 
Sancto Martino, Q.u.F. 30: 193, 1940. 

® Leporace, Tullia Gasparrini, Regesta chartaruim Jtaliae: Le 
Suppliche di Clemente VI 1: 45 (no. 109). 

10 Opitz, G., Die Sekretare Franciscus de 
Ou.F, 30: 192, note 5. Francesco’s death is 
1358) referred to in Hoberg, H. (ed.), Die 


Sancto Maximo, 
later (Feb. 2, 
Einnahmen der 


apostolischen Kammer unter Innocenz VI., 216, Vatikanische 
Quellen zur Geschichte der papstlichen Hof- und Finanzverwal- 
tung, 1316-1378, 7: i, Paderborn, 1955. 

11 Berliére, U., Suppliques d'Innocent |] 
(no. 979). 


(1352-1362), 409 
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but two secretaries. The first was Arnaldus de 
Moleriis, whom we find in February, 1358, receiving 
parchment, just as Francesco Calvo used to do, from 
the purveyor of parchment to the papacy, Silvetus de 
Stella the Jew.’* The second was the well-known 
Zanobi da Strada of Florence. In May, 1358, Zanobi 
was still referred to as being in the service of the King 
of Sicily (Naples),’* but he soon entered the papal 
service ‘* and there are later notices (1360) of the fact 
that he and Arnaldus were serving as secretaries at 
the same time.?® Further, there is the appointment of 
still a third secretary, one Raynaldus de Zambrasiis 
of Bologna, about whom little is known. He 
papal abbreviator in August, 1359, and is called secre- 
tary only in November, 1360, although his appointment 
as such may have come at any time in the previous 
twelve months or so.’® It seems evident, therefore, 
that an appointment to a papal secretaryship did not 
have to wait upon the death of the incumbent. At any 
time after Petrarch’s withdrawal f Provence in 


Was a 


trom 
1353 his friends might press for his appointment. Of 
course, Var. 55 is not explicit in this matter; the ref- 
erence to his possible riches could refer to some other 
benefice or curial appointment, rather than a_ papal 
secretaryship; but if it does refer to a secretaryship, 
as it probably does, this fact is of no further help in 
its dating, nor does it contradict our tentative con- 
clusion that Var. 55 was written in one of the years 
1354, 1355, or 1356. 


‘ 1357 

Reverendissime pater et prestantissime domine, possum 
dicere dominationi vestre illud quod scribitur 51 capitulo 
Ysaie: Actendite ad petram unde excisi estis. Ex triplici 
namque petra video vos excisum. 

Legatus primo ex petra sublimitatis, scilicet ex petra 
Christo et Papa eius. vicario, in quantum vos estis dignissi- 
mus cardinalis episcopus; et secundo, ex petra soliditatis, 
agitationis, et amoris,! in quo estis Petro Apostolo congrue 
comparatus; tertio, ex petra nobilitatis, scilicet comitis 
petragoricensis cuius fuistis ? filius legittime generatus. Et 
ideo ad primam petram, scilicet sublimitatis unde c.rcisi 
estis, actendite quod cum sitis Christi et pape specialis 
vicarius, laus, honor et obedientia maxime vobis debentur 


12 Schafer, K. H., Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer 
unter Benedikt XII., Klemens VI. and Innocens Vl. (1335- 
1362), 730, Vatikanische Quellen, 3; cf. ibid., 687. Arnaldus, 
“utriusque iuris professor,” had been employed in the papal 
camera, and had been at Metz in 1356 to meet the [Emperor 
(Hoberg, Einnahmen, 136, 189, 343). 

13 Hoberg, Einnahmen, 213. 

14 Cf, Léonard, E. G., Histoire de Jeanne I, reine de Naples, 
comtesse de Provence 3: Le Réqne de Louis de Tarente, 371, 
note 7, Monaco and Paris, Imprimerie de Monaco, 1936. 

15 Schafer, Ausgaben, 781, 782. Arnaldus may soon have 
left the secretariat to Zanobi alone. On April 2, 1361 he is 
acting as papal collector in Lyons (Hoberg, Einnahimen, 343). 

16 Opitz, G., Die Sekretarsexpedition unter Urban V. und 


Gregor XI. Q.u.F. 33: 160, notes 8, 9, 1944. 
| “agitationis et amoris” not in D. 
2 fuisti (D). 
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a me,® [et] * necnon a servitoribus vestris aliis quibuscum- 
que, ad quod vobis me offero, proferens cum Psalmista: 
Servius tuus sum ego; suscipe servum tuum in bonum. 
Insuper ad secundam petram, scilicet soliditatis unde excisi 
estis, actendite quod alias fuistis tituli Sancti Petri ad Vin- 
cula presbyter cardinalis; et sic vos, velud Petrus, estis pro- 
fundissimus et firmissimus ° in scientia et amore, in quibus 
perfecte coniunctus fuit vobis dominus Andreas de Floren- 
tia cardinalis Tornacensis, cuius ego fui consanguineus et 
factura, unde sicut Andreas fuit iunior Petro et frater ipsius, 
ita dominus Andreas fuit vobis iunior dignitate, fuit tamen 
frater vester dilectione intima vos in simul connectente. 
Quippe ipse vos habuit in magna reverentia et plurimum 
commendabat. Et merito, quia in omnibus que habuit agere 
circa® papam, et specialiter quando ipse fuit cardinalis 
effectus,‘ promotor eius maximus vos fuistis. Ideoque 
tum ratione imitationis dicti domini Andree, tum ratione 
obligationis propter § obsequia sibi et suis a vobis impensa, 
sum promptus vobis in omnibus revereri. Sed ad tertiam 
petram, scilicet nobilitatis unde excisi estis, actendite quod 
vos estis multorum regum consanguineus et affinis; [ Ut] ° 
propter ?° quod vobis vere dicitur illud Sapientie 18: Ommi- 


Amen (D)! 
+“et” stroked out in MS. 
*>famosissimus (D). 
‘contra (D)! 
‘“effectus” inserted above line in MS. 
*papae (D). 

“Ut” stroked out in MS. 
10 propterea (D). 
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potens sermo tuus domine a regalibus sedibus venit. Qui- 
nimo vadit ad sedes regales Francie et Anglie! pro pace 
maxima ‘* reformanda. In speciali tamen [domina]!* ex 
hac petra specialiter spectabili excisa fuit bone memorie 
domina soror vestra, uxor quondam ducis Durazii, fratris 
regis Roberti, cui duci et ducisse ac filiis eorumdem multi 
mei consanguinei serviverunt fideliter, et ab eis bona 
plurima receperunt. Ex qua etiam petra processit con- 
sanguineitas vestra et domini Johannis de Columpna ul- 
timi ** cardinalis qui habuit servitores consanguineos meos 
aliquos quibus fecit similiter multa bona. Dominus etiam 
Stephanus de Columpna prepositus Sancti Audomari servi- 
tor vester devotus et consanguineus et factura Cardinalis 
de Columpna predicti, officium scolastarie !° Sancti Audo- 
mari mihi contulit per tres annos. Et ideo propter imi- 
tationem dictorum consanguineorum meorum et obliga- 
tionem nostri, et propter obsequia collata nobis a vestris, 
paratus sum vobis, domino, in omnibus obedire. De vobis 
enim possum dicere cum David, secundi Reges 22: Dominus 
petra mea et refugium meum et robur meum. Unde cuilibet 
servitori vestro deus dixit de vobis Exodi 17:'° percuties 
petram, scilicet precibus et obsequiis, e¢ exibit ex ea aqua, 
scilicet gratie per quam habebimus aquam glorie, quam 
vobis et nobis concedat etc. 


1t"Francie et Anglie” inserted above line in MS. 
12 maxime (D). 

13 “*domina”™ stroked out in MS. 

14 ytimus (D). 

15 scholastici (D). 

16 Exodi 14 (D)! 








Abruzzi, 38 

Acciajuoli, Giovanni, Archbishop of Pa- 
tras, 06 

Acciajuoli, Niccolé, Grand Seneschal of 
Naples, 37, 40, 65, 68, 77 

Adhemar Robert, Cardinal Priest of St. 
Anastasia, 49 

Advowsons, 49 

Agen, diocese of, 8 

Agnes of Périgord, Duchess of Durazzo, 
6, 12, 17, 26, 31ff., 56, 71, 79 

Agnes of Durazzo, daughter of Charles 
of Durazzo, 32, 36 

Aigrefeuille : see Guillaume d’Aigrefeuille 

Aimery de Chalus, Cardinal Priest of St. 
Martin’s, 34 

Aimon of Geneva, 65-68 

Albania, kingdom of, 68 

Albano, bishopric of, 76 

Alfonso IV, Fing of Portugal, 40 (n.72) 

Amadeus III, Count of Geneva, 65 

Amadeus VI, Count of Savoy, the “Green 
Count,” 22, 23, 42, 67, 69 

Amadeus VII, Count of Savoy, 23 

Amaury III de Lautrec, 6 (n.10) 

Ameil: see Pierre d’Ameil 

Anagni, 5, 30 

Andrew of Florence, Cardinal Priest of 
St. Susanna, 56, 79 

Andrew of Hungary, 25, 26, 31-33, 35, 37 

Andrie, Prior of, 10 (n.46) 

Angier, Guillaume, 39 

Anjou, Duke of, 69 

Annibaldo di Ceccano, Cardinal Bishop of 
Tusculum, 44, 50 (n.59) 

Antelme de Miolans, Lord of Urtiéres, 38 

Anthony des Baux, 39 

Antonio di Malabayla, 61 (n.78) 

Apulia, 38 

Aragon, King of, 18, 19; kingdom of, 18, 
40 

Archambaud IV, Count of Périgord, 5, 6, 
8, 9, 21, 33 (n.6), 34 (n.13), 47 

Archambaud V, Count of Périgord, 54, 
62, 64, 69, 71, 73 (n.67) 

Archambaud de Lautrec, Count and 
3ishop of Chalons-sur- Marne, 6 (n.10), 
54 (n.23) 

Archambaud of Périgord, Abbot of St. 
Astier, 6 (n.9) 

Archambaud la Rue, 14, 15 

Aremburge of Périgord, daughter of Elie 
VII by first marriage, 6 (n.5) 

Aremburge of Périgord, daughter of Elie 
VII by second marriage, 6 (n.10), 9 
(n.28), 31 

Arles, Archbishop of, 39 

Armand de Guillermis, 15 

Arnaldus de Moleriis, 78 

Arnaldus Sancii, 14 

Arnaud d’Auribail, 69 

Arnaud de Cervole, 37, 40-43, 

Arnaud de Durfort, 63 (n.85) 

Arnaud, Bishop of Lescar, 54 (n.23) 

Arnold of Barbasano, Bishop of Pam- 
plona, 17 

Arras, church of, 75 

Athens, 30 (n.76) 
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Auberoche, castle of, 20, 71 (n.59) 

Aubert, Etienne: see Innocent VI 

audtentia, in curia of Bishop of Auxerre, 
10 (n.47) ; in papal curia, 15 

Augustinian canons, 13 (n.26) 

Auvergne, 40 

Auxerre, 6 (n.9); archpriests of, 10 
(n.46); bishopric of, 7, 10, 13, 47, 75; 
church of, 11, 70; diocese of, 9 

Avignon, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 14-16, 18-20, 24- 
31, 34, 37-41, 44-47, 49, 50, 52, 55 
(n.28), 57 (n.44), 59-61, 64, 69, 72, 77: 
diocese of, 18 

Ayceardus de Saya, 10 (n. 4) 


Baker, Galfridus le, 53 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Trier, 11, 12, 17, 
54 

Bale, John, 25 (n. 37) 

Bardi, banking house of, 25 

sarthold, Bishop of Strasbourg, 15 

Bayeux, archdeaconry in, 8; church of, 
75 

Beaucaire, 16 

Beauvais, church of, 75 

Benedict XII, Pope (Jacques Fournier), 
11-13, 15 (n.65), 16-21, 25 (n.35), 33 
(n.12), 44 

enefices: see provisions, papal 

Benevento, 33 (n.12) 

Bergerac, 63 

Bernard of Albi, 
Ciriac’s, 50 

Bernard de Barcio (Barrio), 13 

Bernard de Béarn, 63 (n.85) 

Bernard du Bousquet, 15 

Bernard de Sistre, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, 47, 48 

Bernardus de Domesco Dayns, 14 (n.52) 

Berraco, priory of, 76 

serry, duchy of, 42 

Bertrand of Déaux, Cardinal Bishop of 
Sabina, 13, 16, 27 (n.53), 37 (n.20), 35 
(n.36), 39 

Bertrand of Montferrand, 53, 63 

Bertrand de Mota, 52 (n.2) 

Bianca Maria of Savoy, 22 (n.22) 

Bioule, priory of, 70, 75 

Birel, Jean, Prior General of the Car- 
thusian order, 21-24 

Black Prince: see Edward, 
Wales 

Blanche, Queen of France, 60 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 77 

Bohemia, King of, 18 

Joiano, 78 (n.8) 

3onepas, Notre Dame de, 22 (n.19) 

Boniface VIII, Pope (Benedetto 
tani), 5, 30, 61 

3oniface de Castelleto, 56 

Bordeaux, 42, 49, 53, 55, 63; ecclesiastical 
province of, 71 (n.58) 

3ort, priory of, 75 

3ouchard V, Count of 
(n.58) 

Boucicault: see Jean le Meingre 

Bourdeilles, 63, 71 (n.59) 

Breteuil, 52, 55 


Cardinal Priest of St. 


Prince of 


(sae- 


Vendome, 71 
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Brétigny, Treaty of, 61, 63 

3runissende of Foix, Countess of 
gord, 6, 8, 9, 71, 74 

3urckhard, imperial nuncio, 16 

Burgundy, county of, 42; Duke of, 17, 66 
(n.25) 


Péri- 


Cabassole: see Philippe de Cabassole 

Cadouin, monastery of, 60 

Caesar, Julius, 28 

Cahors, Bishop of, 70; church of, 8, 70, 74 

Calais, 51, 56 

Calvo, Francesco, 14, 78 

Cambridge, 56 

Camera, of college of cardinals, 13, 18, 
72; papal, 9, 10 

Campania, 33 (n.12) 

Canillac, Raymond, 
Preneste, 64 

Canterbury, 57; Archbishop of, 47, 49, 57, 
61 (n.78) ; archdeaconry of, 50 (n.59) 

Capitulation, in papal election, 23, 24 

Capocci, Niccola, Cardinal Priest of St. 
Vital, 12, 41-43, 45, 46, 51, 52, 54-57, 
60, 61, 64, 65 (n.17) 

Carcassonne, Bishop of, 9 

Cardinals, College of, 5, 10, 1 
25, 27, 30, 37, 43, 48, 49, 5 
4a, 43 

Carlisle, Statute of, 48 (n.41) 

Carmelite order, 25 

Carobert, King of Hungary, 31 

Carthusian order, 13, 21-24, 71 (n.59) 

Casa Sana, bastide of, 22 (n.19), 71 
(n.59) 

Castile, kingdom of, 40 

Catania, Bishop of, 40 (n.69) 

Catherine of Valois, Latin 
Constantinople, 31-34, 36 

Cavaillon, Bishop of: see 
Cabassole; diocese of, 77 

Celestine V, Pope (Pietro Morrone), 22, 
23 

Cervole: see Arnaud de Cervole 

Chancelade, Augustinian monastery of, 
Zl; Ge 

Chandos, John, 53, 64 

Charles II the Bad, King of Navarre, 44, 
45, 52, 54, 58-61, 67, 69 

Charles II, King of Sicily, 31 

Charles III, King of Sicily, 32, 67, 68 

Charles IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 15. 
16, 18, 25, 35, 37 (n.50), 41, 42, 54 

Charles, Dauphin and Duke of Nor- 
mandy, later Charles V of France, 17, 
18, 33, 41-43, 54, 57-61, 63, 69 

Charles of Bois, Duke of Brittany, 52 
(n.2) 

Charles, Duke of Calabria, 31, 32 

Charles de la Cerda, 44, 45 

Charles, Duke of Durazzo, Talleyrand’s 
nephew, 17, 32-36, 39, 64 

Charles Martel, 31 

Charnels, John, 47 

Chartres, church of, 11, 75 

Chartreuse, 24 

Chérest, Aimé, 42 

Chichester, Bishop of, 57 


Cardinal 


Bishop of 


2. £5. 1. 2 
5, 64, 65, 69, 


Empress of 


Philippe de 
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Cicero, 27 

Cistercian order, 13 (n.26) 

Clarissas of Périgueux, 6 (n.5), 70 

Clement IV, Pope, 7 

Clement V, Pope (Bertrand de Got), 7, 
8, 46 

Clement VI, Pope (Pierre Roger), 13- 
16, 20 (n.9), 24, 25 (n.35), 27 (n.53), 
29, 32-37, 41, 44, 47-50, 63 (n.85), 64, 
78 

Clementia of Durazzo, 32, 36 

Coelestis altitudo, papal bull of 1289, 23 

Cola di Rienzo: see Rienzo 

Collége de Périgord: see Périgord 

Colonna, Giovanni, Cardinal Deacon of 
the Holy Angels, 16, 21 (n.11), 25, 26, 
31 (n. 78), 56, 79 

Colonna, Stefano, Provost of St. Omer, 
56, 79 

Commons: sce Parliament 

Compromise, in papal election, 65 

Conques, Archdeacon of, 33 (n.12) 

Constance of Aragon, daughter of Peter 
IV, 13, 39, 40, 66 

Corneillan, church of, 74 

Coudeyran, 62, 63 

Creil, castle of, 59 

Crusade, 18-20, 45, 56, 68, 69, 73 

Cuisery, castle of, in county of Burgundy, 
42 

Cyprus, kingdom of, 67 


Dante, 5 

Dauphiné, 15, 18, 41, 42 

David, King of Scotland, 56 

Deéanski, Stephen, 19 

Delachenal, R., 58 

Déprez, Pierre, Cardinal Bishop of 
Palestrina, 13 (n.26), 16, 31 (n.78), 77 

Domenico da Gravina, 32, 35, 36 

Dominicans of Périgueux, 70 

Dorlandus, Petrus, 21 

Dover, 56 (n.35), 57 

Dreux, archdeaconry of, 11 (n.12), 75 

Durazzo, castle of, 67; duchy of, 31, 67, 
68 

Dusan, Stephen, 19 


Ecu, issued by John II of France, 70 

Edward I, King of England, 46 

Edward II, King of England, 5 

Edward III, King of England, 14, 18, 20, 
41, 43-52, 55-64, 66 

Edward, Prince of Wales 
Prince), 43, 52-56, 62-64 

Eleanor, Queen of Aragon, 39 

Eleanor of Vendéme, Countess of Péri- 
gord, 71 (n.58) 

Elie, Bishop of Limassol, 54 (n.23) 

Elie d’Aimery, 15 

Elie de Raymond, 15, 69 

Elie de Sandriens, 14, 15 

Elie Talleyrand VII, Count of Périgord, 
5-8, 74 

Elizabeth, 
(n.5) 

Elizona, priory of, 76 

Ely, bishopric of, 50, 51; sce also Thomas 
de Lisle 

England, affairs of church and state in, 
46ff., 58 


(the Black 


Queen of Hungary, 32, 33 
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Estates General of France, 61 
Essex, 56 

Etienne de Volnerio, 14 
Evreux, county of, 45 


Ferdinand I, King of Portugal, 40 (n.72) 

Fieschi, Niccola, 16 

Fleury-sur-Loire, monastery of, 75 

Florence, 56 

Flos planetarum, 7 (n. 22), 73 

Fontaurés of Périgord, 6 (n.9) 

Fortanier of Périgord, 6 (n.9) 

Fotheringhay, John, 59, 60 

lfouguerolles, 62, 63 

Fouque d’Agout, 39 

Francheville, Place, in Périgueux, 9 

Franciscan church in Avignon, 72 

Franciscan order, 13; in Périgueux, 9, 70 

Franciscus de Sancto Maximo: see Calvo, 
Francesco 

lranciscus Raymundi of Avignon, 20 

Frederick III of Sicily, 40 (n. 72), 65-68 

Froissart, Jean, 18, 19, 53, 64, 65, 77 

Furber, Elizabeth Chapin, 3 

l-urber, Holden, 3 


Galbraith, V. H., 53 (n.14) 

Galhardus, Cardinal Deacon of St. Lucia 
in Silice, 52 (n.2) 

Gascony, 5 (n.5), 47, 62; and see Guienne 

Gatinais, archdeaconry of, 76 

Genoa, 18 

Gerald de Garde, Cardinal Priest of St. 
Sabina, 49 

Gianozzo, 56 

Gil d’Albornoz, cardinal, 18, 39 (n.64) 

Giovanni da Penna, 36 

Godfrey of Boulogne, 40 

Golden Bull, 54 

Grafschaft, monastery of, 17 

Grailly: see Jean, Pierre, Talleyrand 

Grammont, monastery of, 9 

Gray, Thomas, 53, 58, 59 

Gregory X, Pope, 23 

Gregory XI, Pope, 15 (n.64), 50 (1.59), 
69 

Guido di Malabayla, 61 (n.78) 

Guienne, 5, 10, 43, 44. 47, 58 (n.51); and 
see Gascony 

Guigo of St. Germain, papal nuncio, 12, 

Guillaume d’Aigrefeuille, Cardinal Priest 
of St. Maria in Trastevere, 64 

Guillaume de Grimoard: see Urban V 

Guillaume de Machaut, 69 

Guines, 44; Treaty of, 61 

Guy of Boulogne, Cardinal Bishop of 
Porto, 16, 18, 26, 27 (n.53), 28, 29, 37, 
39, 40, 44, 45, 64-68 

Gynewell, John, 49 


Helias de Petragoris, 74 
Helisarius, Prior General of the 
thusian order, 23 (n.24) 
Henri de Cunhac, 14 (n.52), 15 
Henry, Earl, later Duke, of 
44, 45, 63 (n.85) 
Henry of Pirnbrunn, Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, 15 
Henry of 
Mainz, 11 
Hermann of Osterndorp, 17 


Car- 


Lancaster, 


Virnebourg, Archbishop of 
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Hertford, 56 

Hodan, near Varzy, in diocese of Auxerre, 
7, 10 

Holborn, 62 

Homer, 30 (n.76) 

Honorius III, Pope, 7 

Hugh des Baux, Count of Avellino, 36 

Hugh of Lusignan, 67 

Huguenots, 73 

Hugues d’Arpajon, 39 

Humbert II, Dauphin, 15, 22, 35 (n.8) 

Hundred Years War, 43ff. 

Hungary, 37 


Innocent III, Pope, 59 

Innocent VI, Pope (Etienne Aubert), 15 
(n.64), 16-18, 20 (n.9), 21-25, 29-31, 
36, 38, 39, 41-45, 50, 51, 54-57, 59-61, 
63.(n.92), 64, 70, 72, 77 

Isernia, 78 (n.8) 

Itier de Malayoles, 13 

Itier, Pierre, Bishop of Sarlat, 54 (n.23), 


55, 62 


Jacques de la Vie, 6 (n.10), 31 

Jacques Fournier: see Benedict XII 

James of Majorca, 67 

James of Savoy, 38 

Jean de Caumont, 53 

Jean III de Grailly, captal de Buch, 53, 
63, 66 

Jean le Meingre, 42, 43 

Jean Bernier de Fayt, 15 

Joan, Queen of Navarre, 17 

Joan I, Queen of Sicily, 6, 13, 16, 31ff., 
39, 41, 65, 66, 68 

Joan, Duchess of Durazzo, 32, 36, 40, 65- 
68 

Joan of Périgord, Talleyrand’s sister, 6 
(n.10) 

Joan of Périgord, Talleyrand’s aunt, 62- 
63, 71 (n.59) 

John, King of England, 59 

John II, King of France, 9, 16-18, 20, 33, 
39, 41-45, 51 (n.72), 52-61, 63 (nn. 
85, 91), 66 (n.24), 68, 69, 71 

John XXII, Pope, 6 (n.10), 
(n.26), 15, 19, 31, 47, 73, 74 

John, Archbishop of Reims, 41 

John of Bohemia, 15 

John of Comminges, Cardinal Bishop of 
Porto, 20, 21 (n.11), 25, 26, 35, 37, 48 
(n.38), 49 (n.52) 

John of Gravina, Duke of Durazzo, 6, 31, 
34 (n.13) 

John of Hildesheim, 25 (n.37) 

John of Reading, 57 

Juan Fernandez de Heredia, Castellan of 
Amposta, 17, 53 

Juvenal, 31 (n.77) 


7-11, 13 


Kent, 48 

Kilsby, William, 47 

Kitts, Eustace J., 8 

Knighton, Henry, 57 
Kiistendil, 19 


Lago di Garda, 26 (n.46) 
La Pérouse, priory of, 75 
La Rolphie, castle of, in Périgueux, 7 
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Lautrec: see Amaury III de Lautrec 

Laverdac, 62, 63 

Lea Library, Henry Charles, 3 

Le Fleix, priory of, 76 

Leicester, Earl of, 48 

Leictoure, church of, 76 

Leighton Buzzard, prebend of, 6 (n.10) 

Le Mas Grenier, Abbot of, 54 (n.23) 

Leomanie, archdeaconry of, 76 

Léonard, Emile G., 40, 43 

Leone, Niccold, 18 (n.96) 

Lers, castle of, 17, 18 

Le Saut, priory of, 75 

Les Baux, castle of, 38-40 

Liége, church of, 75 

Limoges, bishopric of, 6 (nn. 8, 10), 7- 
10, 13, 75; church of, 70; viscounty of, 
40, 42 

Lincoln, 56; church of, 76 

London, 41, 52, 56-59, 61, 62; archdea- 
conry of, 7, 8, 47, 75; Bishop of, 51 
(n.72), 57; church of, 75; First Treaty 
of, 57 (n.51), 58-61 

Loughton in Morthugg, 11, 47, 76 

Louis IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 15, 17, 
35 

Louis, King of Hungary, 25, 32-35, 37, 67 

Louis of Taranto, King of Sicily, 30 (n. 
72), 32, 34 (n.18), 36, 38-40, 43, 65, 
68, 78 

Louis II, Duke of Bourbon, 66, 67 

Louis of Durazzo, 17, 32, 34, 35, 37-40, 
64, 67 (n.34), 71 

Louis of Evreux, 67 

Louis of Sicily, detentor insulae Siciliae, 
13, 39, 40 

Louis “of the society of Malebaille,” 61 
(n.79) 

Lucien of Sens, 72 

Ludwig van Kempen, 27-29 

Lusse, Rudolph, 12 

Lutterel, John, Chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, 10 

Lyons, 19; archdeaconry in, 8; church of, 
75; ecclesiastical province of, 20 


Mailléres, church of St. Peter in, 14 

Mainz, church of, 11, 12, 17 

Majorca, church of, 76 

Malabayla: see Antonio, Guido, Louis 

Malmesbury, the monk of, 53 

Mansella, Tyrello, of Salerno, 67 (n.34) 

Mantes, 59; Treaty of, 45 

Marcel, Etienne, 41 

Margaret of Béarn, 6 

Margaret of Durazzo, 32, 36, 39 (n.66), 
40, 66, 67 

Margaret of Périgord, 6 (n.10) 

Margharita di Ceccano, 36 

Maritima, 33 (n.12) 

Marquise of Périgord, 6 (n.6) 

Marseilles, 13 

Mary of Anjou, sister of Queen Joan I of 
Sicily, 31-36, 40, 64, 65, 67, 68 

Mary of Navarre, Queen of Aragon, 40 
(n.72) 

Mary of Valois, 31, 32 

Messina, 66, 77 

Metz, 54; archdeaconry in, 8; church of, 
7, #0 

Meulan, 59, 60 





Michael, Bishop of London, 51 (n.72) 

Michelangelo, 72 

Middlesex, 56 

Milan, 29 (n.62), 38, 77 

Moissac, monastery of, 8, 74 

Mollat, Guillaume, 5, 14, 15, 23 

Monet, Raymond, 29 

Montagnac-d’Auberoche, 9 

Montbazon, 52 

Montfaucon, Bernard de, 72 

Montignac-sur-Vézére, castle of, 7, 63, 71 
(n.59) 

Montpellier, 55 (n.28), 57, 60, 72 

Morea, 31 

Morrone, Pietro: see Celestine V 

Moulins, 66 (n.24) 

Mundy, John, 3 


Naples, 17, 20, 26, 31ff., O5ff., 77; Uni- 
versity of, 36 (n.37) 

Narbonne, diocese of, 14; 
province of, 20 

Navarre, King of, 18 

Nelli, Francesco, 26, 27, 77 

Newchurch: see Nowerchirche 

Newgate, 62 

Nicholas IV, Pope, 

Nicosia, church of, 

Nimes, church of, 76 

Norfolk, 56 

Normandy, 45 

Nottingham, archdeaconry of, 50 (n.59) 

Nowerchirche, 47, 75 


ecclesiastical 


23 
76 


Odo, Duke of Burgundy, 17 

Offord, John, 48 

Oise, river, 59 

Opitz, Gottfried, 78 

Orléans, 52 (n.2) 

Orsini, Napoleone, 17 

Orsini, Niccold, 66 (n.19) 

Osca, Lord of, brother of 
Taranto, 37 (n.46) 

Oxford, University of, 10 


Louis of 


Padua, 26 

Papacy, curia, 5, 7, 8, 10, 14-17, 20, 24, 
29, 35-38, 41, 46, 47, 49, 58, 67; secre- 
tary, 26, 27 (n.53), 28, 30, 77, 78 

Paris, 10, 19, 42, 55-60, 77: University 
of, 7, 25; Parlement of, 9 

Parlement: see Paris 

Parliament, 45, 48, 49, 58, 59, 63 

Parning, Robert, Chancellor, 47 (1.33) 

Paulus Domestici of Genoa, 17 

Paulus Mathei of Florence, 20 

Périgord, 25; Collége de, 3, 7, 
69; county of, 40, 43, 63 

Périgueux, 3, 7-9, 20, 25, 62-64: arch- 
deaconry of, 76; church of, 14, 70, 71, 
74, 75; diocese of, 14, 25 (n.35), 70, 71 

Perpignan, 39 

Pescara, 36 (n.37) 

Peter I, Duke of Bourbon, 66 (1.24) 

Peter I of Lusignan, King of Cyprus, 67- 
69 

Peter IV, King of Aragon, 40 (n.72) 

Peter, Bishop of Auxerre, 10 

Peter, Bishop of Carcassonne, 9 

Peter, Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, 18 


10, 25, 
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Peter Bertrand, Cardinal Priest of St. 
Clement, 12, 18 

Peter’s Pence, 15 

Petrarca, Francesco, 3, 5, 16, 20, 22, 25- 
31, 44 (nn. 4, 5), 64, 77, 78 

Petrucorii, 7 

Petrus de Capite Pontis, 14 (n.52) 

Philip IV, King of France, 5, 8 

Philip VI, King of France, 10, 16, 18-20, 
31, 60, 63, 71 (n.59) 

Philip of Evreux, 59 

Philip, Prince of Taranto, brother of 
King Robert of Sicily, 31, 32 

Philip of Taranto, Latin Emperor of 
Constantinople, 32, 35-37, 40, 64-68 

Philip, Duke of Orléans, 41, 52 (n.2) 

Philippa, Viscountess of Lomagne, 6 

Philippe de Cabassole, Bishop of Cavail- 
lon, 22 (n.19), 26, 29, 77 

Pierre d’Ameil, Archbishop of Naples, 
37, 40, 65-68 

Pierre de la Forét, Archbishop of Rouen, 
later cardinal, 55, 56 (n.35), 57 (n.41) 

Pierre de Furno, 69 

Pierre de Grailly, husband of Aremburge 
of Périgord, 6 (n.10) 

Pierre de Grailly, Canon of Hereford, 
son of Aremburge of Périgord, 6 (n.10) 

Pierre de Rambert, 72 

Pierre de Saxe, Canon of Limoges, 70 

Pierre de la Vie, 70 


Pierre Bertrand, Cardinal Bishop of 
Ostia, 45 

Pilofortis de Rapistagno, 9 

Pincerais, archdeaconry of, 11 (n.12) 

Pinerola, 38 

Pliny the Elder, 27, 28 

Poissy, 10 

Poitiers, Battle of, 17, 39-43, 52, 53, 55 
66 (n.24) 


Poitou, church of, 13 

Pompey, 27 

Pons, seigneur of Castillon, 6 (n.10) 

Posquiére, archdeaconry of, 76 

Praemunire, Statute of, 48 (n.41) 

Premonstratensian order, 13 (n.26) 

Prise d’Alexandrie, 69 

Provence, county of, 
43, 78 

Provisions, papal, 7, 8, 14, 46ff., 73ff. 

Provisors, Statute of, 48 (n.41) 

Puisaye, archpriests of, 10 (n.46) 

Puy St. Front (Périgueux), 9, 63 


31, 34, 37, 38, 40- 


Quedlinburg, Abbess of, 15-16 


Quercy, 5 


Raoul de Louppy, 18 

Rascia, 19 

Raymond, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 44 

Raymond, Abbot of St. Gilles, 54 (n.23) 

Raymond d’Auribail, 69 

Raymond des Baux, 17, 18, 41 (n.80) 

Raynaldus de Zambrasiis, 78 

Reformation, protestant, 73 

Remi, Jean, 5 (n.5) 

Rhens, Diet of, 17 

Rhone River, 38, 41, 42 

Richard of Haston, 47 

Richmond, archdeaconry of, 6 (n.8), 47, 
49 (n.52), 75 
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Richmond, Earl of, 47 

Rienzo, Cola di, 16, 26, 27 (n.53) 

Rinaldi, Oderico, 21 

Robert, King of Sicily, 6, 26, 31-34, 79 

Robert, Bishop of Laon, 41 

Robert of Avesbury, 63 (n.92) 

Robert des Baux, 36, 38 

Robert of Durazzo, 17, 32, 35, 37-41, 43, 
53, 64, 71 

Robert de Lorris, 20 

Robert de Picquigny, 59 

Robert of Taranto, son of Catherine of 
Valois, 32, 35, 36 (n.42), 37, 39, 67 

Rodez, church of, 33 (n.12) 

Roger, Bishop of Limoges, 9 (n.44) 

Roger, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
47 

Roger des Pins, 
Hospitallers, 17 

Roger of Vintrono, 14 (n.52), 15, 33, 34 

Roger Bernard III, Count of Foix, 6, 8 

Roger Bernard, Count of Périgord, 5, 6, 


9, 13, 45, 54, 62, 63, 71 


Grand Master of the 


Roger, Hugues, Cardinal Priest of St. 
Lawrence in Damaso, 37, 64, 65 

Rolewinck, Werner, 22 (n.19) 

Romans, city of, 42 

Rome, 18, 24, 72; the return to, from 


Avignon, 15, 19, 20, 30 
Roquefort-des-Corbiéres, 
of St. Martin, 14 
Roussillon, 40 
Rupert, Count of the Rhenish Palatinate, 


15 


archpresbytery 


St. Agnes of Maeseyck, abbey of, 75 

St. Albans, monastery of, 16 

Sant’ Angelo, castle of, near Turin, 38 
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